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ETHNOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL FROM NORTH 
AMERICA IN SWISS COLLECTIONS' 


By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


I— GENERAL COLLECTIONS 


Although the great majority of the museums in Switzerland are 
devoted to the preservation of material relating to the history and 
development of that country, including numerous collections of 
objects recovered from the ‘‘stations’’ dating from the stone, the 
bronze, and the iron ages, there are, nevertheless, valuable ethnolog- 
ical collections gathered from various parts of the world, including 
some old and very interesting objects from North America. 

Many of the pieces forming the American collections were 
brought back by travelers or other persons who resided for a time 
in America during the days when such things were easily obtained. 
It is evident that the collectors chose good examples of the dif- 
ferent types and classes of work. This is most apparent in the 
collections in the Historisches Museum in Bern, as will be shown 
later. For this reason the specimens are of special interest and 
value at the present time. Moreover, many of the pieces in the 
Bern Museum bear old labels or marks of identification, usually the 
name of the tribe, probably written when the objects were obtained 
from the Indians; such marks of course add to the value of the 
specimens. 

Collections of ethnological material from North America are pre- 
served in the museums in Zirich, Basel, Bern, and Neuchatel, to- 


1 Copyright, 1907, by David I. Bushnell, Jr. 
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gether with a few pieces in Lausanne.' Of these the collection in 
Bern is of the most interest and importance ; for that reason it will 
be described more in detail. 

The small Ethnographical Museum in Ziirich — this should not 
be confused with the Swiss Landesmuseum which is devoted exclu- 
sively to material relating to Switzerland— has a rather limited 
American collection. The most interesting piece is an excellent old 
catlinite pipe with a long, well-decorated stem. There are also 
some unusually good moccasins, all old and elaborately decorated 
with dyed quills ; with the exception of a very good Navaho blanket 
the remainder of the collection is of no interest. 

In the Basel Museum is preserved a small American collec- 
tion. The specimens from the United States and Canada are of 
minor importance ; but there are some extremely interesting things 
from Mexico, including a series of masks, one made of a greenish 
jadeite, another of obsidian. These are all small, but are well exe- 
cuted and are in a good state of preservation. 

The most important pieces in this collection are the carved 
wooden panels from Guatemala, which have been in the museum 
since 1878 and have already been described and figured.* These 
ancient pieces are among the most valuable relics from America 
preserved in European museums. Considering their nature, being 
made of wood and not more than 50 mm. in thickness, it is difficult 
to understand how they lasted so many years in such a climate. 
But fortunately they are quite well preserved, and the carving, 
though low in relief, is yet clear and distinct. 

The ethnological collections in Bern are preserved in a large 
hall in the Historical Museum, a modern building opened in 1894. 
In this museum are many specimens which were secured during 
Cook’s third voyage, by the artist and draftsman Webber, a mem- 
ber of the expedition, who was a native of Bern. Among these 
are some pieces from the northwest coast of America, including a 

I regret my inability to include here the museum in Geneva, where there are prob- 
ably some specimens from America ; during my visit to that city the museum was closed, 
and I was unable to find anyone in authority. 

2 Léon de Rosny, Les Documents Ecrits de I’ Antiquité Américaine, in the Memoires 


de la Société d’ Ethnographie, no, 3, Paris, 1882. Notes on the inscriptions were later 
published by Professor Seler in the Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Berlin. 
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very large, well-preserved wooden mask representing a human face 
and showing traces of red coloring, several harpoon heads, and a 
mounted adz from the region of Nootka sound. These were col- 
lected during the year 1778. There are also a few pieces from 
southern Alaska, including several skin garments, two hats, various 
harpoons, etc. ; these together with some good baskets from Ore- 
gon were given to the museum in 1859. The larger part of the 
American collection, however, is formed of material from the upper 
Missouri valley tribes. 

Early in the last century, about the year 1810, a native of Bern, 
J. S. G. Schoch by name, went to America and settled in St Louis, 
remaining in the West until 1838, when he returned to his native 
city. While in America he formed an extensive collection among 
the various tribes in the upper Missouri valley. This collection is 
now in the museum in Bern, where it was placed soon after it was 
brought from America. 

According to a note in the museum catalogue all the pieces 
were obtained directly from the Indians. Were it not for this state- 
ment it would be possible to consider some of the material as having 
come from the old Clark museum. Such may be the case, although 
without definite proof to the contrary we shall probably have to 
accept the statement in the catalogue as correct. 

In this collection are two excellent buffalo robes—the more 
important as well as the more interesting of these being shown in 
plate 1. The extreme length is just two meters and the greatest 
width is 1.60 meters. In one corner the robe is marked “ Crow I.”, 
showing it to have been collected among the Crow Indians. The 
figures are well drawn, the colors being red, yellow, and green, and 
a rusty brown which at one time was probably black. The two 
rectangular pieces attached to the robe are of red cloth ; to the lower 
edges of these pieces are fastened small wisps of horse-hair, some 
white, others black. Around the top of each wisp of hair is a narrow 
band of tin. The drawing on this robe evidently represents an en- 
counter between two tribes. It will be noticed that while some fig- 
ures are represented as having firearms, only short pistols are 
shown, not long guns, as is more often the case. The second robe 
is about the same size as the one already described ; it has a strip of 
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quillwork about 100 mm. in width, extending the entire length 
through the middle. The quills are dyed various colors and are 
remarkably bright. The figures represented on this robe are poorly 
drawn, being more conventional than those on the Crow robe. 
Both robes are in an excellent state of preservation and are prob- 
ably in as good condition to-day as when they were obtained from 
the Indians seventy years or more ago. The first has evidently 
been in actual use, but the second was probably newly made when 
it was collected. 

Next in importance and interest after the robes are four deer- 
skin shirts, all very good examples. 

One marked “ Blackfeet ’’ is an elaborately decorated old piece, 
measuring 560 mm: across the shoulders. The upper half is dyed 
black, and in the center of this space is a circular piece of quillwork 
bearing a cross-shaped design, the decoration on both the front and 
back of the shirt being similar. Over the shoulders and down 
each sleeve are rows of small glass beads. Attached to these beaded 
bands are many small wisps of human hair. Hanging from the 
right shoulder is one large bear claw having two perforations. 
The entire edge of the shirt is fringed. Another interesting shirt is 
one marked “Sac Indians.” This is made of very thin skins. 
Only the edges of the sleeves are fringed, but over the shoulders 
and down the sleeves are broad bands of quillwork, bordered by 
narrow bands formed of glass beads. On both the front and the 
back are represented many human figures. These are shown only 
in outline, in black, no colors having been used. 

Belonging to the same collection are many pairs of moccasins 
from the different Missouri Valley tribes. The quill decorations on 
some are exceptionally fine, the colors remaining clear and bright. 
It is evident that in forming this collection only good specimens were 
chosen, for among the entire number there is scarcely a poor piece. 

In addition to the objects already mentioned, the collection in- 
cludes many others of lesser interest: A long deerskin coat, having 
a fur border, is of European design, but the workmanship is good. 
Many weapons, of which the most interesting is a spear marked 
“ Dakota.’’ This is 1.40 meters in length, haviug a long iron point ; 
the wooden shaft is decorated with wisps of horse-hair dyed red. 
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Other weapons are: a Sioux bow, many arrows having iron points, 
several clubs, etc. Another interesting piece is a very large neck- 
lace of bears’ claws. 

From this brief description it will be seen that the collection is 
one of much interest and importance. As all the specimens are 
in a remarkably perfect state of preservation, they are, of course, of 
special value at the present day. 

Another small collection in the Bern Museum consists of vari- 
ous specimens from the eastern provinces of Canada, collected by 
a Captain Malcolm by whom they were given to the museum about 
the year 1820. Of these the most interesting object is a piece of 
wampum of unusual shape. This is shown (two-thirds natural size) 
in plate 1. The larger of the two rolls is 100 mm. in length and 
21 mm. in diameter ; the smaller is of the same length but only 15 
mm. in diameter. These rolls are apparently solid, made solely of 
tanned deerskin, although something may be enclosed. As will be 
seen, both rolls are covered with wampum, the larger having 15 
rows of 18 beads each, the smaller having the same number of rows, 
each composed of 11 beads. The beads are strung on two flax 
threads, passing one over, the other under, narrow strips of deer- 
skin. The two ends of each strip of skin are tied together, thus 
forming a cylindrical covering over the roll of skin. The beads 
hanging from the end of the larger roll, likewise those from the top 
of the smaller roll, are strung on very narrow strips of tanned skin 
which is knotted between the beads. The perforation in these 
beads is slightly larger than is usually found in wampum. Human 
hair, 250 mm. in length, naturally of a rather light brown color and 
very fine and soft, is attached to, or rather extends from, the lower 
end of the smaller roll. The hair woven into the mesh between the 
rolls is very coarse, black in color, and is probably horse hair. The 
human hair and also the loose strands of beads show traces of ver- 
milion ; probably they were at one time entirely covered. A few 
glass beads are mixed with the shell. This peculiar object is evi- 
dently complete, but what it may be or for what purpose it was 
made is difficult to say. 

Other pieces belonging to this collection are two very good deer- 
skin bags ; a small model of a bark canoe; a steatite pipe with a 
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short quill-wrapped stem ; two birch-bark boxes having covers, the 
whole being elaborately decorated with quills ; and other smaller 
objects. 

The last specimens in the Bern collection to be mentioned are 
two belts which, according to an old label attached to one, were 
made by an Osage woman named Grothomil, who was in Bern dur- 
ing the year 1828. This woman was one of a party of six Osages 
who reached Havre on the 27th of July, 1827. Evidently after 
having been for some months in Paris they visited other European 
cities — including Bern, where the belts were made.' 

Both belts are made of European wool and are examples of 
braiding or plaiting, not weaving. The white glass beads were first 
strung on the threads, consequently they are visible on both sides — 
in workmanship they are similar to the buffalo-hair bag in the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum, Oxford.” 

The shorter of the two is 700 mm. in length, 120 mm. in width, 
and has a fringe of the unusual length of one meter extending from 
each end. This belt is braided of a heavy red wool and is deco- 
rated with white glass beads forming a simple design, lozenge -shaped 
in outline. The longer belt (fig. 1) is made of a similar red wool, 
but has on either edge a border of green. It is also decorated with 
white glass beads. The dimensions of this belt are: Length 1600 
mm. ; width, 105 mm.; length of fringe, 400 mm. 

Neuchatel has an interesting Ethnographical Museum. The 
most important and extensive collection is from Africa, having been 
brought back by missionaries. But North America is represented 
by a small general collection, including several good pieces from 
Alaska. The best of these is a breast-plate formed of thin strips 
of walrus tusks. This armor is 310 mm. in width at the top and 
430 mm. at the bottom. From top to bottom it measures 400 mm. 
on the sides, and 450 mm. down the middle line. The strips are 


'Two pamphlets relating to the Osages’ visit to Paris are known: (a) Six /ndiens 
Rouges de la Tribu des Grands Osages, arrivés du Missouri au Havre, le 27 Juillet 
1827, sur le navire américain New-England, cap. Hunt . . . Paris, 1827. (6) His- 
toire de la Tribu des Osages, . . . écrite d’aprés les six Osages actuellement a Paris. 
Par M. P{aul] V[issier]. Paris, 1827. 

* Bushnell, The Use of Buffalo Hair by the North American Indians, A/an, 111, 
London, 1906. 
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eight innumber. To overcome the natural curve 
of the material a triangular piece of bone has 
been fitted into the middle of the top ; this meas- 
ures 100 mm. in width and 130 mm. in length. 
Four strips are fashioned on each side; all are 
bound together by means of narrow strips of 
rawhide passing through perforations. The 
strips of tusks are not more than 4 mm. in thick- 
ness. This is an old and evidently a much used 
piece ; the only mark it bears is the one word 
Alaska. 

Another piece of interest in this museum is 
an exceptionally good Sioux pipe, of catlinite, 
the stem of which is decorated with feathers, 
beads, and quillwork. This, together with other 
objects from the same tribe, was acquired by 
the museum many years ago. In the Musée 
Cantonal Vaudois, in Lausanne, are preserved a 
few ethnological specimens from North America; 
nothing, however, of special value or interest. 

In this short account of the American ma- 
terial to be found in the museums in Switzer- 
land, I have referred to all the important collec- 
tions in the country. But, as nearly every town 
of any size has a museum of some sort, it is pos- 
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Fic. 1. — Osage belts in the Bern Museum, with detail of the larger, enlarged one-half. 
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sible that here or there may be preserved interesting and valuable 
specimens from North America not touched on in this paper. 


II. — Tue Kurz Journac 
The most interesting and valuable possession of the Bern Mu- 
sum, in reference to North America, is a manuscript journal, to- 
gether with a large collection of drawings and sketches, made by 
the Swiss artist, Friedrich Kurz, while among the Upper Missouri 


Valley tribes during the years 1850, 1851, and 1852.' The manu- 


Fic. 2. — Sioux at Council Bluffs ; drawn May 25, 1851. 


script journal, written in German, covers 294 closely written folio 
pages and contains much valuable information regarding the man- 
ners and customs of the numerous tribes with whom he came in 
contact. The sketches and drawings fill one large sketch-book of 


' Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Museum permission has been granted 
the author to copy the manuscript and to photograph the sketches with a view to their 
publication, and steps to this end are now in progress. It is expected that the work will 
appear, in English translation, during the present year. 

* Extracts from the journal were printed in the /ahresbericht of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Bern in 1894 and 1896, Some of the sketches, and details from others, — twenty- 
nine figures in all — were printed at the same time. Five other sketches were reproduced 
in the popular illustrated paper, Die Schweiz, Ziirich, Dec. 1900, to accompany a brief 
biographical note, 
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Fic, 3. —The Omaha village near Bellevue in 1851. 


193 pages_and also a portfolio 
of loose pieces, for the greater 
part portraits. In all there are 
probably about 700 drawings 
of various sizes, but many of 
these are in an unfinished 
state, being merely pencil 
sketches; it was evidently 
Kurz’s intention to add much 
of the detail later. Other 
drawings, however, are in ink, 
and the details are worked 
out to a remarkable degree. 
As already stated, a few of the 
drawings have been copied, 
but those shown in this article 
were never before reproduced. 

Friedrich Kurz was born 
in Bern in 1818. During the 
year 1846 he went to Amer- 
ica, landing at New Orleans 
and afterward going up the 


Fic. 4.—Otoes on the bank of the Mis- 
souri at Bellevue, June, 1851. 


river to St Louis. His object was to study the native tribes in 


their natural surroundings and later to publish a series of plates 
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with descriptive texts. In his journal he wrote on the 28th of 
October, 1851: ‘ My plan is still for the gallery . . . I shall 
have lots of correct drawings.”” But this wish was not to be fulfilled, 
as he was unable to find a publisher, George Catlin’s work having 
then been translated and printed in German, while there had ap- 
peared previously the somewhat similar work by Maximilian, Prince 
of Wied-Neuwied, illustrated by Bodmer, the friend of Kurz. 

On the 18th day of April, 
1851, Kurz arrived at St Joseph 
and there had his first glimpse 
of true Indian life. He made 
a long entry in his journal that 
day : 

St Joseph, formerly the trading 
post of Joseph Robidoux, is at the 
foot of the Blacksnake hills on the 
left bank of the Missouri... The 
streets are crowded with traders and 
emigrants on their way to Califor- 
nia and Oregon. Many Indians 
of the tribes of the Pottowatomis, 
Foxes (Musquakees), Kikapoos, 
Iowas, and Otoes are continually 
in the town. . . . In summer the 
Bourgeois, or Chiefs, the clerks and 
Engagés of the fur companies en- 
liven the streets. . . . St Joseph 
is now what St Louis was formerly 
— their gathering place. 


Fic. 5.—Omaha; drawn June 8, 1851, 
probably at the Omaha village near Belle- Leaving St Joseph, Kurz 
vue. . 

went up the river to Council 
Bluffs, then a most insignificant place, where he obtained much in- 
formation and made many interesting drawings. 

May 14th, 1851, he crossed the Missouri to Bellevue (near 
Omaha, Nebraska), the trading-post of Peter A. Sarpy, who traded 
chiefly with the Omaha. While there on the 16th, he wrote: 

In Bellevue I have drawn an Indian winter house made of earth, and 
also a Pawnee girl. Her costume is distinguished by its great simplicity — 
a skirt to the arms held by straps over the shoulders. ~ 
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Four days later, on May 2oth, he entered in his journal : 


Again crossed the river to Bellevue in order to visit the Omaha village 
some six miles distant ; went over the bluffs, as being the shortest way, 
then crossed the high prairie. . . to 
the Papillon creek which partly sur- 
rounds the village of the Omahas. 
The village itself is built on a hill. 
. . . The camp or village is composed 
of leather tents and earth-covered 
lodges [fig. 3]. Between the tents and 
lodges are scaffolds for drying meat 
and also an enclosure for the horses 

. I walked into the village and 
watched a group of young men en- 
deavoring to throw lances through 
rolling rings, the others being gathered 
on top the earth lodges, as spectators 
and judges. . . 


Quitting Bellevue and Council 


Fic. 6. —Sitting figure is an Omaha, 
showing tattooing; drawn at Bellevue, 
June 8, 1851. Standing figure is a Crih 
[Cree]; drawn at Fort Union, Sept. 28, | 
1851. Nal 


Bluffs he continued up the Mis- 
souri: passing Fort Pierre where 
cholera was raging, he arrived at 
Fort Berthold on the oth of July, 
1851, and remained until the Ist 
of September. During that period 
he made some of his most valuable 
drawings and recorded many inter- 
esting events. 

On the 26th of July, 1851, 
Kurz made the following entry in 


ogy ornaments. Drawn at Fort Berthold, 
his journal : July 16, 1851. 
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Two days of great interest have passed. 


[N. S., 10, 1908 


Yesterday a dozen métis 


de la Riviére Rouge [half-breeds from Red river] arrived with a Catholic 


Fic. 8.—Girl with paddle and ‘ bull- 
boat’’; drawn at Fort Berthold, July 
27, 1851. 
pattern, without vests. The young 
priest, Charles Lacombe, at once 
began to preach; he had a good 
deal of fault to find with us. . . 

This morning came the news 
that a band of Sauteurs’ (Ojibua, 
Chippewa) would visit us from the 
camp. The métis are half Chip- 
pewas and half Canadians, Scotch- 
men, even Swiss, from Lord Sel- 
kirk’s old colony. Finally when 
the Sauteurs had completed their 
toilet, which is a matter of great 
moment among the Indians, they 
sallied forth from a clump of woods 
and marched toward us. ‘There 


around the Sault Sainte Marie. 


missionary ; they wished to buy or 
barter horses. They had left their 
great camp one day’s journey from 
here. ‘They were all very gaudily 
dressed, half in European, half in 
Indian style. Tobacco pouch, belt, 
knife sheaths, saddles, shoes, and 
whips were richly ornamented with 
glass beads, porcupine spines, or 
colored quills, — artistic work of 
their wives or sweethearts, — but 
their dress was of cloth after our 


Fic. 9.—Herantsa [Hidatsa] at Fort 
Berthold, July 31, 1851. Showing peculiar 
hairdressing and decorated buffalo robe. 


' Note by Kurz: The name “ Sauteurs’’? was.given to those Ojibuas that lived 
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were about one hundred of them, mostly in warrior’s garb, and mostly on 
foot, though a few rode on horseback alongside of the column. Five 
chiefs with ornamental peace pipes and the emblems of their ‘‘ coups’’ 
all over their attire, opened the proces- 
sion; behind them in bands came the 
soldiers, singing, beating their drums, 
and shooting." 

Then came three women in a cos- 
tume different from that in use in this 
neighborhood.* (Fig. 10.) 

The rear of the procession was 
formed by a troop of young men who 
as yet had gained no rank. Behind } 
the fort, Quatre Ours, the Herantsa 
[Hidatsa] chieftain, and La Longue 


Cheveleure,* the famous orator, were 
awaiting the procession; when they 
approached, the Sauteurs stopped, in = 
order to hear the orator’s welcome, Fic. 


10. — Sauteuse [Saulteur] 
whereupon, intoning a song, they rap- woman; drawn at Fort Berthold, 


idly and proudly marched into the vil- June 27, 1851. 
lage and sat down on the narrow, dry 

edge of the open place (at that time a great slimy, stinking pool with 
thousands of frogs). The five chiefs lay their pipes in front of them, the 
pipe heads on the ground in the direction toward the hut of Quatre Ours, 
the stem of the pipe on a wooden fork, which was stuck upright in the 
ground. ‘The pipes were not yet lit; splendid garments were brought to 
the chiefs from various directions and were laid down on the ground be- 
fore their pipe-heads without remarks, but with much solemnity.‘ Mean- 
time singing was constantly going on. 


1 Note by Kurz: When visiting, the firing of guns before arrival is a sign of peace- 
ful disposition. 
* Note by Kurz: The coat of blue cloth extends as far as the shoulders and is held 
up by two broad, ornamental braces over the shoulders, as well as by a belt above the 
hips ; the Pawnee are also very finely ornamented. [See page 10. ] 
3 Note by Kurz: The two chiefs looked comical enough in their black coats. They 
wore perfectly black clothes in European style, without shirts, with breech-cloth and black 
trousers, very long hair, no gloves, but fans made of eagles’ wings. 
* Note by Kurz: The garments offered were for the most part so-called hadits de 
cheffre, that is to say a kind of motley colored military coat of red, blue, or green cloth 
with white stripes, or richly ornamented leather shirts. 
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July 27. The métis are gone. Our Indians have crossed the river 
again, to hunt buffaloes. As soon as these animals are seen from afar, 
the soldiers gather in their huts (the so-called assembly lodge) to deliber- 
ate whether the hunt is to take place. The decision is announced by a 
caller from the assembly lodge. No one is allowed to go buffalo hunting 
alone against the decision of the soldiers, in order that all may have an 
equal chance. . . 


Kurz left Fort Berthold on September 1st for Fort Union, at 


the mouth of the Yellowstone, where he arrived a few days later. 
There on the 4th of October he made this entry in his journal : 


Fic. 11.— Drawn (probably at Fort Fic. 11a. — Chippewa woman in mourn- 
Berthold), July, 1851, showing an uncom-_ ing. Drawn at Fort Union, at the mouth 
mon form of hair-dressing. of the Yellowstone, Sept. 28, 1851. 


Blackfeet this side the mountains 1500 lodges with about 4000 men ; 
Crows 440 lodges with about 1200 men. Assiniboins of this neighbor- 
hood 420 lodges, 1050 men: from 2—3000 Assiniboins live far above, near 
lake Winnibeg. Kristenaux [Cree] trading here 150 lodges but in all 
about 800. Ricares 600 men in 300 lodges. Chippewas near 3000 lodges. 
Sioux 2000. 


That Kurz was always looking for details to sketch is shown by 
this note: 
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Oct. 13, 1851. As we were weighing and hanging up dried meat, 
a lot of Assiniboins came to the fort with squaws and many horse and 
dog travays [travois]. As a whole these trading parties do not show much 
of interest, but there are always many details to be picked up, of great 
value to a painter... . 

Remaining at Fort Union all winter, Kurz left there April 19th, 
1852, for St Louis, where he arrived on the 25th of May. While 
among the Indians he formed a large collection of ethnological 
material, but it was necessary for him to dispose of it in St Louis 
before starting for his native city of Bern. He returned to his home 
in September of the same year and lived there until his death in 
1871. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fic. 12. — Crow Indian horse, showing trappings. 


THE SOUTHERN LIMIT OF INLAID AND IN- 
CRUSTED WORK IN ANCIENT AMERICA 


By T. A. JOYCE 


The entire question of inlaid and incrusted work in America is 
interesting, especially if the geographical limits within which the art 
was practised be considered. The incrusted turquoise objects of 
ancient Mexico, of which remarkable specimens are treasured in 
several museums, notably the British Museum, are too well known 
to need more than passing mention. The northern limit of such 
work was probably in Arizona and New Mexico. Various examples 
recovered from ancient ruins in those territories are now preserved 
in American collections. 

Inlaid work was also practised in the Antilles, as is known from 
examples in the British Museum. These are three remarkable 
wooden figures found in a cave in Jamaica in 1792. Two of them 
have a white shell inlay representing the teeth, and all of them have 
hollow eye-sockets, still containing a thick layer of resinous sub- 
stance which evidently served as the matrix for inlay of shell or 
other material representing the eyes.” 

It is with the object of attempting to fix the southern limit of 
this class of work that I wish to place on record two interesting 
specimens, now in the British Museum, from Peru. The first is a 
bone implement, possibly a dagger or a “‘ scraper,” inlaid with tur- 
quoise and pyrites ; the second a wooden object of uncertain nature 
incrusted with shell and a mineral resembling turquoise. 

Of the first the inlaid work is subsidiary to an engraved orna- 
ment, of which it emphasizes certain details ; this engraved orna- 
ment shows great skill, the certainty and purity of line being equal 
to the best products of ancient Peruvian art. 


‘See Fewkes in 7wenty-second Ann. Rep. Bureau Am, Ethnology, 1903, also Pep- 
per in American Anthropologist, Vil, no. 2, 1905. 

? Fewkes in 7wenty-fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau Am. Ethnology, 1907, p. 216, ‘‘The 
Porto Ricans made wooden seats in the form of animals, and inlaid the eyeballs and 
shoulders with shell. So do the tribes of the Orinoco today.’’ 
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The dagger (fig. 13) has been fashioned 
from a long mammalian bone, of which the 
condylar extremity has been carved to re- 
present a left human fist closed, the thumb ¥ 
bent across the first joint of the fore-finger 
and resting on that of the second, which is 
raised above the level of the rest. The 
remainder of the bone represents the fore- 
arm as far asa point about 2 cm. above 
the elbow; here the bone has been split 
longitudinally, and the part corresponding 
to the upper surface of the arm removed ; 
by this means a long flat blade, the ex- 
tremity of which is now broken, has been 
formed. 

The ornamentation — engraving and in- 
lay—is confined to the “‘handle"’ as op- 
posed to the “blade” of the weapon, and 
is distributed as follows: Longitudinally 
down the back of the hand run four panels 
of engraving; transversely across the back 
of the arm between wrist and a point just 
below the elbow, three panels; above the 
last on the back of the arm, three chevron- 
shaped panels, the line joining their vertices 
being at right angles to the major axis of 
the weapon. Along the under surface of ion 
the arm and the thumb are disposed irreg- 
ularly a number of anthropomorphic fig- 
ures: one along the thumb from the first 
joint to the wrist; a group of three from 
wrist to a point 16 mm. below the elbow ; 
and one, the largest, occupying the under 
surface of the arm from here as far as 2 cm. hale 
above the elbow. Engraved ornament also 

— Fic. 13.—Incrusted and en- 
appears on the finger-joints. bem (6 


To deal with the series of panels in}de- natural size). 


AM ANTH., N. S., 10-2. 
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4, 
Fic, 13¢. —The ornamentation of the incrusted and engraved 
dagger (natural size). 


The lowest transverse panel is filled with a 


tail: holding the 
dagger handle 
downward, the 
back of the arm. 
toward the observ- 
er, the first panel 
on the left on the 
back of the hand 
contains an en- 
graved design 
which appears to 


represent a trophy 


of arms—a shield, 
a stone-headed 
club, and two 
spears. Similar 
“trophies” are 
found occasionally 
painted on the red 
pottery. The next 
panel to the right 
contains a conven- 
tional bird design 
with three repeats, 
the next two quad- 
rupeds, probably 
jaguars, and the 
last a grotesque 
serpent. It may be 
noticed that each 
of the two quad- 
rupeds appears to 
have a spear fixed 
in its back. 

running curvilinear 


conventional design, which appears in a more elaborate form in the 
next panel above. In the panel above this is engraved a more 
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elaborate scene: a small human figure, head to left, with hands 
bound behind him, is seated between two conventional jaguars 
which face inward ; a cactus plant appears over the back of each. 

Of the chevron-shaped panels, that on the left contains two 
representations of the “ trophy-like’’ object mentioned above ; that 
in the center two conventional jaguars (?); that on the right a 
modification of the bird design mentioned as forming the ornamen- 
tation of the second panel described. In this case the heads of the 
birds have disappeared, and were it not for the presence of the 
former panel, it would be impossible to guess the origin of the 
design in the latter. 

Of the anthropomorphic figures on the under surface of the arm, 
that on the thumb represents a man standing, head to right. On 
his head he wears a helmet with the characteristic Chimu crest, and 
a long plume in front ; he wears a discoid earplug and a semilunar 
nose ornament. His right arm is raised and grasps what appears to 
be a rattle; the meaning of a number of small incisions around and 
above the last is obscure. In his left hand he holds a circular disc, 
and at his waist are slung a circular shield —similar to those seen 
in the “trophies’’— and a sword. He appears to wear stockings 
with a circular ornament at the knees, and shoes. 

Above this is a group of three figures ; one on the left, standing, 
with head to right, wears a helmet with the Chimu crest and a bird 
mask with long beak ; on his back are wings, and he wears a skirted 
tunic with a belt at the waist, and shoes. His arms are extended, 
and he holds by the head a figure seated facing him, wearing a 
round close-fitting cap, who stretches out his right arm. Immedi- 
ately above this figure, in fact appearing to rest on his head, is a 
third, the bust of a man facing left with round cap, left arm out- 
stretched ; below the waist the figure terminates in a kind of spike ; 
at the waist is a horseshoe-like object with pendant ends, which may 
represent fillets. The face of the first figure is raised toward this 
last individual, and it seems possible that the whole scene may rep- 
resent a sacrifice performed by a priest in ceremonial garb before the 
figure of a god. 

The last and largest figure is a man in a sitting position, head to 
right; on his head is a helmet with Chimu crest and decorative 
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fittings ; he wears ear ornaments, a bird-mask, wings, and a tail. 
On his legs, apparently, are stockings from thigh to ankle, with cir- 
cular ornament on the knees, and shoes on his feet. Only one arm 
is shown: this is stretched out and bent up at the elbow; in the 
hand is grasped a stone-headed club, similar to those shown in the 
“trophies,” of a type which is frequently depicted on the red pottery 
in the hands of masked warriors. 

On the third joints of the fingers, which form the upper surface 
of the “‘butt’”’ of the implement, are engraved “ trophies”’ 
those already mentioned ; that on the second finger is worthy of 
especial remark, since the head of the club is represented by a single 
lump of turquoise inlay, and affords the only instance in which a 
fragment of inlay has been cut to a definite shape, other than circu- 
lar, as part of the design. A similar “trophy” appears on the 
second joint of the same finger, the corresponding joint of the other 
fingers bearing merely a sort of “ pothook’’ design engraved. The 
two “trophies” on the second finger are further distinguished by 
the fact that the centers of the shields are represented by fragments 
of pyrites. 

The inlaid ornament, other than that already mentioned inci- 
dentally, is distributed as follows: A fragment of blue turquoise is 
set to represent the eye and ear ornament (where present) of each 
anthropo- and therio-morphic figure ; and the centers of each shield, 
whether carried by an individual or set ina “trophy” (except in the 
case of the two shields indicated above, where the material is 
pyrites). 

Similar fragments of turquoise are set in the detached circles 
which appear in the two transverse bands of curvilinear conven- 
tional ornament on the back of the arm, and on the back of the 
hand just below the little finger. The nails of the fingers were 
also represented by inlay, but the material has unfortunately dis- 
appeared. Except in the case of the fingernails, and the head of 
the club and centers of the shields on the second finger, the cavities 
in which the inlay is set are more or less circular, and appear to 
have been made by means of a rotary drill with a blunt, rounded 
point. 

The fragments of inlay have been fixed in these cavities by 


similar to 
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means of some resinous material, traces of which are to be seen in 
some of the holes whence the inlay has dropped. 

On the wrist at the root of the thumb are two holes, side by 
side, which communicate with the inner cavity of the bone. These 
show no traces of having been inlaid, and their sides are parallel 
and unsuitable for the purpose. It seems possible that they may 
have served as passages for a suspension cord. 

The implement was acquired with other objects in 1893 from a 
Mr Batchelor who obtained it from a grave in the Santa valley, on 
the border line between the provinces of La Libertad and Ancachs. 

The second specimen, of in- 
crusted work, has been acquired 
quite recently (1906) by the British 
Museum and consists of a flat 
wooden knob, diameter 45 mm., 
with seven rectangular projections 
cut from the solid and disposed at 
equal distances around the edge 
(fig. 14). These projections stand 
out in relief not only laterally, but 
also above and below. On the un- 
der side a cavity 30 mm. in diam- 
eter has been hollowed out to a 
depth of 10 mm. The upper surface 
has been plastered with a thick layer of some resinous material, to 
the height of the projections mentioned above, which form a sort of 
broken containing rim. In this resinous matrix has been set a mosaic 
of shell, of which only the center portion, diameter 28 mm., remains. 
The design, a conventional double bird, cut out of a single piece of 
pearl shell, stands out against a background of pieces of red and 
purple shell. The eyes of the birds are formed of fragments of blue- 
green mineral, very like turquoise in appearance. 

The mosaic is part of a large collection, formed during a period 
of more than twenty years by Dr de Bolivar in the provinces of Lam- 
bayeque, La Libertad, and Ancachs, the majority of the objects 
coming from graves in the Pacasmayo valley. The collection affords 
many instances of this double-bird design, particularly among the 
textile fabrics, one of which is reproduced herewith (fig. 15). 


Fic. 14.—Incrusted wooden knob from 
Peru, showing double-bird design. 
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Both the specimens described above, therefore, come from ap- 
proximately the same area. 

But another, and perhaps more interesting, question is raised by 
these two specimens of turquoise mosaic work, and that is the ques- 
tion as to the locality whence the turquoise was obtained. The fact 
that turquoise has not been discovered in Peru led to the raising of 
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Fic, 15.—Fabric from Peru showing double-bird design. 


doubts as to whether the mineral was true turquoise or some silicate 
of copper such as chrysocolla. A small fragment of the inlay of 
the bone dagger which had become detached was therefore submitted 
for analysis to Dr G. T. Prior, of the mineralogical department of the 
British Museum, who has definitely pronounced it to be turquoise. 
Whence therefore did it come? Is it possible that it filtered down 
from Los Cerillos, near Santa Fé in New Mexico, whence the 
ancient Mexicans almost undoubtedly obtained their supply? Or 
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are there deposits of turquoise which still await discovery, or rather 
rediscovery, in the interior of South America? In view of the fact 
that there is no evidence of the slightest connection between the 
cultures of Peru and Mexico it must be admitted that the latter is 
the more probable hypothesis. In either case the question is one 
of great interest, and it can only be hoped that the advance in 
knowledge of the mineralogy of the southern continent may soon 
supply the answer. Meanwhile the author would be grateful to 
receive in published form or privately any evidence bearing on these 
two points ; i. e. the southern limits of inlaid and incrusted work 
in America, and the presence or the reverse of turquoise deposits 
within or near the limits of the culture-area of ancient Peru. 


BritTIsH Museum, 
LONDON. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE TAENSA 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


The Taénsa were a small tribe settled in the earliest times of 
which we have any certain record on Lake Saint Joseph in what is 
now Tensas parish, Louisiana. They are often spoken of as consti- 
tuting a single town, but this comprised from six to eight subordi- 
nate villages. Very early they allied themselves with the French, 
thus incurring the hostility of the Chickasaw and the Yazoo, whose 
threatening attitude induced them in 1706 to abandon their ancient 
seats and take refuge in the town of the Bayogoula, at a place which 
still bears the name of the latter tribe. Soon afterward they rose 
upon their fellow townsmen and killed nearly all of them. Between 
1706 and 1715 they successively occupied several villages along the 
lower Mississippi, but in the latter year removed to Mobile bay 
by invitation of the French, and were established not far from 
Fort Louis. Subsequently they crossed to the eastern side and 
settled on what is now Tensaw river. In 1764, after the cession of 
Mobile to Great Britain, concluding that Spanish control was prefer- 
able to that of their new masters, they migrated west of the Missis- 
sippi again and established their village on Red river, a short dis- 
tance below the junction of the main stream with the Rigolet de Bon 
Dieu, Louisiana. A few years before the acquisition of this ter- 
ritory by the United States, they, in conjunction with the Apa- 
lachee, sold their lands to Messrs Miller and Fulton and moved 
south to Bayou Boeuf. Not long afterward they parted with this 
land also, but continued to occupy the neighboring country at least as 
late as 1814, at which time they were reduced to a few families and 
disappear from written history. Nevertheless it is known that a rem- 
nant continued in existence and drifted southward to a small bayou 
at the head of Grand lake, which came to bear their name. Here 
they were on intimate terms with the Alibamu, Attacapa, and Chit- 
imacha, especially the latter. They intermarried with these, and the 
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father of the oldest surviving Chitimacha woman was of Taénsa ex- 
traction. The rest of the tribe has now entirely slipped from sight. 

Three early French travelers state that this tribe was a branch 
of the Natchez and spoke the same language. The declaration was 
never contradicted by any of their contemporaries, even by implica- 
tion, and was consequently assented to by all later students, so that 
the Taénsa would have played a no more conspicuous part among 
American races than that of an insignificant division of a fairly 
famous tribe had it not been for the publication in France, in 1880, 
1881, and 1882, of linguistic material purporting to be in their lan- 
guage but differing entirely from the recorded speech of the 
Natchez. This material appeared at first in the form of an article 
entitled ‘‘ Notes sur la Langue des Taensas,” in the Revue de Lin- 
guistique et de Philologie Comparée, in 1880, and was supposed to 
be taken from a manuscript found among the papers of a M. Hau- 
monté of Plombiéres, Vosges, by his grandson, J. Parisot. The fol- 
lowing year seven songs from the same source, without translations, 
but purporting to be in the Taénsa language, were printed at Epinal 
under the title Cancionero Americano. They were accompanied by 
an introduction in very bad Spanish. A copy of this pamphlet 
having fallen into the hands of Lucien Adam, editor of the Bid/io- 
theque Linguistique Américaine, that eminent philologist opened 
communication with M. Parisot, and received a manuscript from 
him, the contents of which are printed as volume 1x of the Aid/io- 
théque under the title ‘‘Grammaire et Vocabulaire de la Langue 
Taensa avec Textes Traduits et Commentés par J.-D. Haumonté, 
Parisot, L. Adam.”” This was furnished with an introduction by 
Adam and another by the eminent American philologist, Dr A. S. 
Gatschet, and, thanks probably to such sponsors, was received at 
first without question and acclaimed as a notable addition to Amer- 
ican linguistics. Dr D. G. Brinton copied one of the shorter songs 
into his Adoriginal American Authors (Philadelphia, 1883), and re- 
marked upon their Ossianic character. 

A further examination of this work, however, entirely altered 
Dr Brinton’s views regarding it, and in 7he American Antiquarian 
for March, 1885, he came out against it with a direct charge of 
forgery. His attack on the supposed Taénsa songs was so telling 
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that Adam did not attempt to defend them as aboriginal productions. 
He did, however, continue to champion the genuineness of the 
grammatical portion, and published three successive pamphlets the 
same year with the object of establishing it. One of these was a 
partial endorsement by Friedrich Miller who had made an examina- 
tion of the material at his request. To Zhe American Antiquarian 
for September, Brinton contributed a rejoinder, and the discussion 
attained sufficient notoriety to receive notice in the Kansas City 
Review (vol. 1X, no. 4, p. 253, col. 2, to 254, col.1). One of the 
best résumés of the whole question, however, was made by Julien 
Vinson in the Revue de Linguistique for April, 1886, in an article 
entitled ‘‘ La Langue Taénsa.’’ Although the very man who had 
first introduced the material to the public, he took sides with Brin- 
ton, at least in holding that it had as yet failed to exhibit proper 
scientific credentials. In the Revue for January, 1888, Brinton 
again touched upon the grammar in connection with certain differ- 
ences of opinion between himself and Dr Gatschet, and this brought 
forth a rather heated reply from the Washington savant which 
formed the leading article in the July number of the same journal. 
Brinton answered in a short letter published in the October issue, 
but declined to carry the argument regarding Taénsa further, and 
there it rested. 

In the course of this discussion the opponents of the grammar 
had scored a number of important points. In the first place they 
had asked for the original manuscript that it might be examined by 
competent students, and M. Parisot either could not or would not 
produce it. Next they had shown that considerable discrepancies 
existed between the earlier and later statements of that gentleman, 
in regard both to the condition of the manuscript itself and the 
material which it contained. Thirdly, they had demonstrated that 
the references to climatic and economic conditions in the songs were 
inconsistent with known facts, and, fourthly, that the grammar con- 
tained a suspiciously large number of features which, even sepa- 
rately, are rare among American tongues. To this could be added 
the unanimous agreement of the three writers above referred to 
regarding the affinity of the Taénsa language with Natchez. Prac- 
tically the only argument of an affirmative character that could be 
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brought forward on the other side was the fact that two or three 
grammatical features, such as the presence of a sex gender and par- 
ticularly a sex gender in pronouns of the second persons, existed 
nowhere else in the southern part of the United States except in 
Tunica, which was spoken by a neighboring people and had been 
collected after the appearance of the work in question. Therefore, 
although the grammar was now uniformly rejected from scientific use, 
the evidence for its spurious character just failed of a satisfying com- 
pleteness. It must still be regarded zs embodying a possibility, and 
so long as such was the case the ethnography and ethnology of the 
lower Mississippi were bound to remain under a cloud. Most of 
the languages of this region could be assigned to certain types 
which bore an organic relation to one another ; but if a tribe existed 
in the very midst with a language of the independent character of 
that contained in this grammar, a disturbing element was introduced, 
practically another race of people had to be reckoned with, and this 
meant a new reading of the history of the region which might be 
fraught with enormous consequences to both ethnology and arche- 
ology. The absolute genuineness of the material itself was not and 
is not of so much consequence to us as to determine satisfactorily 
what language the Taénsa actually spoke. If this be done we may 
leave to European linguists the determination of the sources from 
which the grammar was derived, and it is because evidence prac- 
tically absolute on the former point has just come to hand that the 
writer has temporarily rewarmed the ashes of this controversy of a 
quarter of a century ago. 

There are two possible ways in which the linguistic affinities of 
the Taénsa Indians might be determined, first, and most satisfactorily, 
by discovering some Taénsa or other Indian who remembers a few 
words of the language, and secondly through statements in manu- 
scripts as yet unpublished. 

According to Sibley there were in 1806 as many Taénsa as 
Tunica, and since the latter still retain enough of their language for 
purposes of identification it was hoped that something of Taénsa 
still existed. In April, 1907, therefore, during the writer’s visit to 
Louisiana to investigate the tribal remnants there, he made an effort 
to locate members of this tribe. At Charenton, where lives the 
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remnant of the Chitimacha, he elicited the information already given 
anent their former intimacy with the Taénsa, whom they know as 
Cho’ sha, and was told that the old woman referred to had formerly 
been able to speak her father’s tongue. Every effort was made, 
therefore, to stimulate her memory into the resurrection of at least 
a word or two of that speech, but in vain. Her memory is now 
beginning to leave her, and too long a period has passed since she 
heard it spoken. Had Gatschet, when at Charenton in 1881 and 
1882, inquired closely, he could probably have obtained sufficient 
material to nip the whole controversy in the bud, but it now seems 
too late to settle it in that manner. One small glint of evidence 
however, was obtained in the statement that £2’f7, which signifies 
‘meat’ in Chitimacha, “meant something else in Taénsa.”” This 
is sufficiently indefinite, to be sure, but it so happens that one of the 
commonest Natchez suffixes used in the formation of nouns is -£7/, 
-kipt, -kup, -kupi. Now, it is not impossible that the sound, being 
of very common occurrence, had impressed itself on the memory of 
my informant just long enough to survive without the meaning 
having survived with it. At any rate £:’fi is a combination of 
sounds not conspicuous — if indeed it is existent— in Parisot’s 
“Taénsa grammar.” 

The second source of information has fortunately yielded better 
results, The three French writers cited above as authority for the 
Natchez affinities of Taénsa were the missionaries De Montigny and 
Gravier, writing in 1699 and 1700,' and Du Pratz, whose information 
dates from 1718 to 1734.” The reply which Gatschet made to the 
evidence of these men was that none of them was personally ac- 
quainted with both of the tribes under discussion, and that they 
might have assumed a linguistic relationship on account of the rec- 
ognized similiarities of the two in manners and customs. Thus 
De Montigny had visited the Taénsa in 1698, but not the Natchez ; 
Gravier had obtained his information from St Cosme, then missionary 
to the Natchez, but it was not known that the latter had visited 
the Taénsa at that time, while Du Pratz knew the Natchez well 
but may never have seen a Taénsa, the Taénsa being in his time 


'Shea, Zarly Voyages on the Mississippi River, pp. 76, 136, 1861. 
2 Du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, vol. 1, p. 213, 1758. 
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near Mobile. The material just discovered, however, which also 
emanates from De Montigny and St Cosme, discounts this argument 
completely. To understand the matter properly, the following 
facts must be premised. 

After descending the Mississippi river in 1698 as far as the 
Taénsa, De Montigny returned to the Quapaw country and there 
wrote the letter cited above. Early in 1699, however, he and 
another missionary priest, Father Davion, descended the great 
stream once more, and the latter established himself among the 
Tunica Indians of Yazoo river while De Montigny passed on to the 
Taénsa. In June they made a joint trip farther down, visited the 
Natchez and Houma, and went as far as the new French fort at 
Biloxi, which they reached July 1. On his way back about the 
middle of the same month De Montigny effected a peace between 
the Natchez and Taénsa tribes. In March, 1700, Iberville reached 
the Taénsa villages on his second ascent of the Mississippi, and De 
Montigny, who had long meditated changing the seat of his mission 
to the Natchez, seized this opportunity to do so. In May, however, 
for what reason we know not, he abandoned this post also, descended 
to Biloxi, and returned to France with Iberville. The Natchez 
field was, nevertheless, not deserted, for the very same year, pos- 
sibly before De Montigny’s departure, St Cosme came down from 
the Illinois country and took his place. Here he was in November, 
at any rate, when the Jesuit Gravier made his ethnologically im- 
portant journey to the ocean, and he continued at his post for about 
six years, i. e. until 1706, when he was killed by a Chitimacha war 
party while on his way to Biloxi. After this latter date no mission- 
ary work was done in either tribe except incidentally in connection 
with French congregations. It is evident, therefore, that from these 
two men, De Montigny and St Cosme, the most conclusive evidence 
might be derived if it had been committed by them to paper at any 
time and were preserved to our day. Now, as already intimated, 
this evidence most fortunately does exist, and we are indebted to 
M. l’abbé Amédée Gosselin of Laval University that it has at last 
been brought to light. 

At the Fifteenth Congress of Americanists, held at Quebec in 
1906, Professor Gosselin presented a paper entitled “‘Les Sauvages du 
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Mississipi (1698-1708) d’aprés la Correspondence des Missionaires 
des Missions Etrangeres de Quebec” (pp. 31-51 of the first volume 
of transactions). The information contained in these is drawn 
partly from the originals of documents published by Shea, but in 
greater part from letters which still remain in manuscript as they 
were sent by the missionary priests to their superior, the Bishop of 
Quebec. From these most valuable information is adduced regard- 
ing the population, languages, religion, Government, warfare, and 
character, manners, and customs of the tribes of that region. The 
only reference to the language of the Taénsa, however, is to the 
effect that ‘the Tonicas, the Taénsas, and the Natchez spoke the 
same language, but it differed from that of the Chicachas [Chicka- 
saw] and that of the Akansas [Quapaw].” As authority for this 
statement the letters of De Montigny of January 2 and August 25, 
1699, are cited. 

Knowing that the coupling of Tunica with the other two languages 
was at variance with statements in De Montigny’s letter of January 
2, and so far as Tunica and Natchez are concerned at variance 
with known facts, the writer supposed that the missionary must have 
expressed different views in his unpublished letter of August 25. 
In order to determine this fact, and if possible to elicit further in- 
formation regarding the linguistic position of the tribes under discus- 
sion, he addressed a letter to Professor Gosselin, calling attention 
to the matter and asking for any excerpts relating to the language 
of the Taénsa which the unpublished letters might contain. Pro- 
fessor Gosselin very kindly and promptly replied to his request. 
He explained that the erroneous statement was the result of an un- 
fortunate confusion in his own notes and did not exist in the origi- 
nals. In answer to the second query he enclosed several -extracts 
in the original which are of the utmost value and contain the de- 
cisive information alluded to. It is to be hoped that the whole of 
the originals of these letters will ere long be given to the public. 
Following is a rough translation of the extracts in question. 


From the letter of De Montigny, written August 25, 1699, page 6: 
The 12th [of June] we reached the Natchez, or, as others call them, 
the Challaouelles, who are almost twenty leagues from the Taénsas . . . 
They were warring at that time with almost all the nations which are on 
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the Mississippi . . . and out of consideration for us, although they were 
at war with the Taénsas, they gave those [Taénsa] who were with us, a very 
good reception. We told the chief that the black robes like ourselves 
were not warriors, that we had not come to see them in that spirit, and 
that on the contrary we exhorted everyone to peace, that they would 
know it well one day when I should know their language which is the same 
as that of the Taénsas [gui est la méme que celle des Taénsas] : and then, 
after having made them some little presents, we separated very well satis- 
fied with each other. 


From a letter of St Cosme, August 1, 1701: 

I have passed the winter among the Natchez; I have applied my- 
self a little to the language and I find myself in a position to compose 
something of the catechism and prayers. I have made a journey to the 
Tahensas distant twelve leagues from the Natchez. As this village is much 
diminished I think no missionary will be needed there, since it now num- 
bers only about forty cabins, but it is necessary to try to draw them 


to the Natchez, the languages being the same [w’é/ant gue d’ une mime 
langue|.... 


From a. memoir without name of author or date, but which goes 
back to the first years of the 18th century: 

After the departure of Mons. Tonty, M. De Montigny and the two 
other missionaries pursued their way as far as the Tonicats where they 
thought it well to make an establishment, and to leave there Mons. 
Davion and from there to the Tahensas and Natchez which have the 
same language [gui ont la méme langue], and are only a day’s journey 
. . 

The last of these may have been based on De Montigny’s two 
letters and would therefore contain secondhand information, but the 
others can leave no doubt in any rational mind. Before writing the 
former, De Montigny had visited one tribe in company with mem- 
bers of the other, and had had abundant opportunity to hear the two 
peoples converse together. Had they been of alien speech they 
would not have employed Natchez, but the Mobilian jargon, and 
he would hardly have failed to observe the fact. St Cosme'’s evi- 
dence is yet stronger, since at the time of writing he had had the 
advantage of one winter’s study of Natchez; nor is it conceivable 
that he would have made a recommendation to his superior to draw 
the two into one mission without fully satisfying himself that their 
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languages were indeed identical. It should be added that in other 
excerpts from this unpublished correspondence, sent me by Professor 
Gosselin, occur references to the linguistic affinities and divergences 
of the Chickasaw, Tunica, Houma, Quinipissa, Osage, Quapaw, 
Kansa, and Missouri, and in the light of all our present knowledge 
not a single mistake is made. The information of the priests even 
extends to the point of determining the closer relationship of Osage, 
Quapaw, and Kansa to each other than of any of them to the 
Missouri. If this be true of tribes whose seats were remote from 
the Mississippi, why should they blunder regarding those with which 
they had direct personal intercourse ? 

The conclusion seems to the writer obvious that the ancient 
language of the Taénsa was practically identical with that spoken by 
the Natchez, and that consequently the language derived from or 
through M. Parisot is not Taénsa, and was probably never spoken 
by any people whatsoever. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
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PREHISTORIC MAN IN MANITOBA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN 


By HENRY MONTGOMERY 


In July, August, and September of 1907 the writer conducted 
archeological excavations and other explorations in the Canadian 
Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. A large part of this 
work consisted of the examination and excavation of prehistoric 
tumuli scattered over the plains, and which were traced fora dis- 
tance of more than one hundred and fifty miles north of the inter- 
national boundary. Some of these mounds are circular; others are 
elongate in form. They vary from 3 to 8 feet in height, and from 
20 to go feet in diameter. Nine of the twelve mounds fully ex- 
plored were made of black prairie soil; the remaining three con- 
sisted about equally of glacial bowlders and earth. The bowlders 
varied from 10 inches to 2 feet in thickness. The presence of the 
bowlders made the work of excavation tedious and difficult ; some- 
times also thejstones crushed into fragments the underlying speci- 
mens, which otherwise could have been saved unbroken. Most of 
the mounds contained human bones along with objects of human 
workmanship, such as vessels of earthenware, shell spoons, shell 
beads, pipes and discs of stone, and awls and needles of bone. 
Many buffalo skulls, andin one mound entire skeletons of buffaloes, 
were found, the bones being in their natural positions. Burial pits 
were found in some of them. In each of two mounds as many as 
three burial pits occurred. There were oak trees, a foot to 15 
inches in diameter, growing upon some of the tumuli. Long 
earthen ridges or grades also occur here. Some digging was done 
upon them by the writer. The longest of these ridges was found to 
be about two thousand feet in length. 


Mounps 1N MANITOBA 


A Manitoba mound of black soil, 5 % feet in height and 40 feet in 
diameter, contained three burial pits nearly circular in form and 
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about four feet distant from each other. One of these pits con- 
tained a human skeleton, a perfect earthenware urn-shaped vessel, 
and several river shells of the genus Unio. The earthenware urn 
(fig. 16) is 3% inches high, and its diameter is 37g inches. It is 


Fic, 16. — Earthenware urn from a burial pit in a mound at Sourisford, Manitoba. 
( Height 3% inches. ) 


hand-made, and is decorated by a deep spiral groove running 
around it and terminating at the center of the bottom. It has a 
bulging margin, or lip, with four small projections at equal inter- 
vals. The top of the lip is decorated with four grooves. Two of 
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SIDE AND BOTTOM OF POTTERY URN FROM SECOND MOUND OF FIRST GROUP, SOURISFORD, 
MANITOBA. DIAMETER OF BODY, 11.5 CM. (4.5 INCHES) 
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these are straight and occur one upon each of two opposite sides of 
the mouth; the other two are zigzag in form and occupy the re- 
maining two opposite margins. The body of this urn was painted 
somewhat with red paint. One Unio shell valve had evidently 
been used as a spoon. It has a short handle with three notches in 
it; and it has four notches in each margin. The position of the 
skeleton indicated that the body had been buried in a sitting or 
crouching position. At a little higher level in the mound and at a 
short distance from this pit a stone shovel was discovered. It is 
well polished upon both sides and upon a portion of its margin. 
It tapers to a rounded point much like a modern iron shovel, but 
it differs in being flat instead of convex and concave. Its length 
is 9% inches, its greatest width is 7% inches, and its greatest 
thickness is 74 of an inch. This shovel becomes thinner toward 
its edge. 

The second burial pit contained an adult human skeleton and the 
skeleton of a child, together with two Unio shell scoops having 
handles and marginal notches, and also an urn of pottery. This 
urn, which is also hand-made, has a spiral groove terminating near 
the center of the bottom. The height of this vessel is 3% inches, 
and its greatest width 314 inches. It is slightly smaller than the 
urn taken out of the burial pit first mentioned, its spiral groove is 
not so wide, and the vessel has a slightly different shape, more es- 
pecially atits lip. Itis, however, in all important respects similar to it. 

The third burial pit had been previously opened by other parties, 
and apparently some things had been removed. By further exca- 
vation half of a small earthen urn was obtained, which has a 
decorative design different from those of the urns described as from 
the first and second burial pits. The spiral groove is entirely absent ; 
there are vertical incised markings upon the body, and several em- 
inences upon the outer side of the lip. Some human bones also 
occurred here; the remainder of the skeleton had probably been 
taken away by others years before. 

In this vicinity another mound, 45 feet in diameter and 6 feet in 
height, yielded two vessels of pottery of the same general character 
as the first described, and differing only in minor respects. They 
are small urns decorated by a continuous furrow or groove running 
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spirally around the body and bottom to the center (pl. 11). This 
mound also contained a couple of human skeletons, one of the skulls 
having a flat band of native copper around it; two straight catlinite 
pipes ; a large tine of a deer’s antler, which had been cut off with a 
stone implement, and various small bone, shell, and stone objects. 
Charred wooden poles occurred here. A circular polished stone 
plate or disc was found within two feet of the surface of this mound. 
Mounds in this locality which had been previously opened by other 
persons also yielded similar pottery and pipes. 

On the other hand, it was found that a group of mounds from 
three to five miles distant, and situated beyond a creek of consider- 
able size, yielded no pipes and no pottery. It was also observed 
that the latter were accompanied by many long and wide artificial 
earth ridges, which were perfectly straight, and some of them from 
1000 to 2000 feet in length. One mound of this latter group, meas- 
uring 40 by 50 feet in diameter, contained ten human skeletons, some 
being of adult males and females, and some of children. As to their 
condition it may be stated that the skeletons were in a good state 
of preservation, the bones being firm and strong; yet the long- 
bones —the femur, humerus, tibia, fibula, ulna, and radius — of 
several of the skeletons were badly broken. The other bones were 
perfect. As the burial pit was only about 3 feet by 3 % feet in width 
and length, it seems probable that the limb bones were broken in 
the effort to place so many bodies in the pit at the time of burial. 
No objects of workmanship of any kind were found in this tumulus. 

A second mound of the same group, 45 feet in diameter and 
3% feet in height, yielded the broken bones of two human skeletons, 
a bone awl, and a few shell ornaments ; and at a distance of four or 
five feet from these the entire skeletons of seven large buffaloes 
were found, all being within two to four feet from the surface. The 
buffalo bones were not broken, or weathered or separated. They 
showed no signs of having been exposed to the sun and wind before 
- burial, and most of them were in their proper position, 

In a third mound of this group, 25 feet in diameter and 3 % feet 
in height, the writer found 14 heads of buffaloes and many other 
buffalo bones together at a depth of two to three feet, also the bones 
of a child and the following portions of an adult human skeleton : 
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a é 
PIPE AND WHISTLES 


a, Catlinite pipe trom a mound near Halbrite, Saskatchewan (natural size). 4, ¢, Bone whistles from a 
mound in the second group near Sourisford, Manitoba (length g and 10 inches) 
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2 dorsal vertebrz, 1 lumbar vertebra, the left clavicle, the upper- 
most piece of the sternum, 2 ribs, 2 metacarpal bones, 1 incisor, and 
I canine. From another mound bone whistles (pl. 1v, 4, c), anklets 
(fig. 17), shell ornaments (pl. v, 4), and other objects were procured. 

Yet other mounds here yielded human bones, but few or no 
articles of workmanship. 


Fic. 17. — Portions of two bone anklets, with holes bored from both sides; from a 
mound near Sourisford, Manitoba. (Full size. ) 


Because of the comparative freshness of the bones, as well as for 
other reasons, it appears probable that this latter group of mounds 
is much more recent than the former, from which the pipes of cat- 
linite and vessels of pottery were taken. Both are in the same gen- 
eral region near the Souris river, and only a few miles apart. But 
the localities seem to have had different periods of occupancy, and 
to have been inhabited by peoples of somewhat different customs 
and modes of life. 

The present writer’s operations upon a circular tumulus, 60 feet 
in diameter and 6 feet in height, situated on the Campbell beach of 
the ancient Lake Agassiz in northern Manitoba, yielded the remains 
of eight human skeletons. These were in three irregularly shaped 
pits, one of which extended to a depth of nine feet from the surface 
of thetumulus. Like the others, this latter pit was filled with black 
soil, and the entire mound was made of the same kind of material. 
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No objects of human workmanship were found in this mound. The 
bones in the deepest pit were greatly broken. This burial had been 
made by sinking the pit in the stratified sands underlying the tumu- 
lus. From a consideration of the depth and relations of the burial 
pits here, the character of the underlying deposits, and the condi- 
tion of the skeletons, one can readily understand how a mistake may 
have been made in determining the geological conditions under which 
the so-called ‘“‘ Loess Man of Nebraska”’ was reported to have been 
discovered last year beneath the Gilder mound near Omaha. An 
artificial ridge or tumulus, 30 feet wide and 60 feet long by 4 feet 
high, extends northward from the circular mound. Other ridges 
and mounds were observed in this part of the province. 


Fic. 18. — Marine shell bead from a mound on Mr Rhind’s farm near 
Westbourne, Manitoba. 


Operations upon a mound 67 feet by 97 feet in diameter, situ- 
ated near White Mud river and Lake Manitoba, resulted in finding 
a few human bones, one large bead made from the usual marine 
shell (fig. 18), some small sea-shell beads (Marginella), and a 
dozen flat pearly shell pendants with similar artificial notches and 
markings upon them (pl. rv, @). There were also taken out of this 
mound some broken pieces of pottery, which differed much in dec- 
orative design from the pottery previously described. No burial pit 
was discovered here. The trunk of one of the oaks growing upon 
this mound was 14 inches in diameter. Two long and wide arti- 
ficial ridges extend from this tumulus. The mound and ridges may 
be of about the same period as the second group aforementioned. 
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a, Shell pendants from a mound near Westbourne. ( Natural size.) 


6, Circular marine shell ornament from a mound in the second group, near Sourisford. 
12 cm. (4% inches). 
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REMAINS IN SASKATCHEWAN 

A Saskatchewan mound, constructed of earth and bowlders and 
situated upon a natural eminence, was about 20 feet in diameter and 
5 feet in height. This contained two perfect catlinite pipes, one be- 
ing 5 inches and the other 2% inches in length (pl. 1v, a; fig. 19). 
Both are straight tubes, and they show 
signs of considerable use. The smaller 
pipe has a thick ridge or rim around it 
at its lower end. This mound also 
yielded a large bead made from the 
thick columella of the marine shell 
Busycon, one polished bone bead, 


pieces of charred wood, broken deer 4 
bones, pieces of chipped flint, a human em 
skeleton, a piece of metallic looking “a 
substance (possibly a copper alloy), a 
and a small bluish bead the composi- 


tion of which, like that of the preced- 
ing, has not yet been determined. 
From this mound there extended three 
distinct and well defined rows of small 
bowlders in straight lines for a length 
of about 220 feet, the rows at right 
angles to each other and each termi- 
nating in a circular heap of stones. 
The rows were in the direction of Fic. 19, —Catlinite pipe from a 
west, north, and east. A few rods to ™ound near Halbrite, Saskatche- 
the northeast of this mound were five ee 
stone circles, distant the one from the other usually about 12 or 15 
feet. These stone circles were respectively 10, 15, 12, 15, and 18 
feet in diameter. Each circle consisted of a single row of stones 
from 8 to 15 inches in thickness. Many of these circles of stones 
occur throughout Saskatchewan; they are probably of a later 
period than the mounds. 

The human skeletons from all the mounds thus far explored indi- 
cate a stature of six feet or more in the adult male. The crania are 
dolichocephalic and mesocephalic, and in a few instances they exhibit 
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alow type. Further exploration and study of these aboriginal monu- 
ments may throw new light upon the culture and relations of the 
people whose lives and labors they represent. This is hoped and ex- 
pected. I have not been able to refer them to the Mandan or to any 
other tribe of the Siouan stock,and much less to the Algonquian Cree 
or Chippewa. There is, however, sufficient known to show conclu- 
sively that they belong to a section of the Mississippi valley mound 
builders, differing from the works of those people chiefly in the pres- 
ence of long, straight, earthen ridges, in having fewer manufac- 
tured articles, and also in the form and design of the pottery and 
pipes. From an examination of many of these monuments during 
a number of years I think I have obtained considerable evidence of 
the manner in which they were constructed, which will be discussed 
at another time. As to their date, it seems probable that the old- 
est of these mounds were erected several centuries before the Man- 
dan and other Siouan movements to the plains region began. 


THE Museum, 
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THE BRAIN-WEIGHT OF THE FILIPINO' 
By MAXIMILIAN HERZOG 


Determinations of the weight of the brain of the native Filipinos 
have not, so far as we know, heretofore been published. During 
his term of service as pathologist in the Bureau of Science in Manila, 
from 1904 to 1906, the author carefully weighed a number of 
brains of male individuals of this Malayan race. The post-mortem 
examinations during the course of which these determinations were 
made, were all of prisoners in Bilibid prison, the great jail and 
penitentiary of the Philippine islands, situated in the city of Manila. 
The cases selected for this study were full-blood natives who had 
died from various acute and chronic diseases ; cases of half-breeds, 
or mestizos, were of course not included. It ought to be stated, 
however, that during the last three hundred years or more there 
has been an infusion of European, particularly Spanish, and also of 
Chinese blood into a considerable number of the natives, hence it is not 
always easy to say in a given case whether one is dealing with the 
absolutely pure native type or with an individual in whom there is 
a strain of foreign blood. Cases in which there has been clearly a 
foreign admixture are of course not included in our list, since they 
would not have escaped detection. On the whole, therefore, the 
table is based on male persons who would generally and without 
doubt be considered pure-blood native Filipinos. 

The inmates of a great prison or penitentiary in the territory of 
one of the recognized civilized nations of the world include many 
individuals who may be fairly regarded as degenerates, hence the 
determination of the brain-weight of penitentiary prisoners might be 
open to some objections. Such objections however are not appli- 
cable in the case of the Filipino prisoners of Bilibid. Among the 
latter, at the time the following data were recorded, were numerous 
political prisoners who, long after the establishment of the Ameri- 
‘1 Read at the Chicago meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Section H, January 2, 1908. 
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can civil government, had persisted in rebellion and _ hostility. 
There were also included many prisoners who had always led the 
life of /adrones in the more distant islands and mountainous districts, 
and who did not consider theft, robbery, or murder, for which they 
were finally imprisoned, any more criminal than did the feudal lords 
of ancient Japan or of medieval Europe regard their internecine 
wars or their ill-treatment of the persons or property of the serfs or 
subjects of their foes. In judging the material utilized it must be 
considered further that even such prisoners as were serving terms 
for theft, larceny, embezzlement, forgery, assault, manslaughter, or 
murder, cannot be regarded as degenerate in the sense of deviating 
to a great extent mentally and morally or possibly physically from 
the type of the society of which they form part. I do not want to 
be understood as insinuating that the great mass of the Filipino 
people are less moral and more criminal than the more highly 
civilized nations, but quite the contrary. Particularly where their 
original tendencies have not been spoiled by too intimate contact 
with western civilization, their morals on the whole are good, but 
as a race they are of course less mature in mental, moral, and 
ethical development ; they are more childlike, and their power of 
inhibition is not strongly developed. Hence they succumb much 
more easily to temptation, and in contact with civilized institutions 
and relations they are more easily led astray than the more highly 
educated western individuals, therefore more frequently do they 
come in conflict with the law. 

I am also confident from my observations made in Bilibid that 
very few, if any, of the several thousand native prisoners therein 
considered it a disgrace to be thus confined, and, what is more 
striking, very few natives beyond the prison walls look upon a term 
of detention with any such feeling. I may recount an incident 
which shows with what eyes a prisoner looks upon his striped 
uniform. Those who assisted me in the post-mortem work in the 
prison morgue were generally prisoners who had been detailed for 
service in the hospital. Among these, for several months, was a 
native Tagalog of Manila, of some twenty-odd years of age, who in 
1901 and igo2 had been in the United States, spoke English well, 
was very neat in appearance, wrote a good hand, and was generally 


ia 
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well educated. One morning he informed me that he would leave 
the prison the next day, and asked as a special favor that I photo- 
graph him. I told the boy that I would take his picture the next 
day, after he had received his discharge. ‘‘O, no!” he said, “I 
want to be photographed in my prison suit, for I want to give the 
photograph as a souvenir to my mother and to keep one myself!” 
I duly photographed him in his convict garb and sent him in due 
time a couple of prints; later he personally came to the prison 
gate, at the hour when I usually arrived in the morning, and, hold- 
ing his picture triumphantly up, thanked me with beaming face for 
the fine present I had made him! I therefore repeat that I am fully 
convinced that the brain material derived from among the Bilibid 
prisoners may fully claim to be considered as average specimens of 
the brains of full-blood native Filipinos. 

In obtaining the brains and determining their weight the usual 
method in post-mortem examination was employed. The skull was 
opened by the customary circular incision, the dura was then split 
on both sides along the level of the opening of the skull, and its 
upper severed half was then removed. Next the cranial nerves 
were severed, and after freeing the cerebellum and lifting up the 
whole brain, a narrow bladed knife was so inserted into the foramen 
magnum that the cord could be cut beyond the medulla. The brain, 
including the cerebrum, cerebellum, pons, and medulla, was then 
lifted out and held up for a few minutes in order to drain the cerebro- 
spinal fluid from the outer surfaces. The ventricles however were 
not opened, and the brain was weighed without attempting to remove 
the pia arachnoid. Most human brains have been weighed under 
the same conditions ; only exceptionally has the pia arachnoid been 
removed. The scales and the weights used in these determinations 
had been tested with a set of weights standardized at Washington, 
D. C., and kept in the Philippine Bureau of Science. The set used 
in the prison morgue included weights of a minimum of 10 grammes. 
The figures given are correct to within 2 or 3 grammes. In all, 113 
brains were examined, ali from males who had died chiefly of tuber- 
culosis, amebic dysentery, pneumonia, chronic malaria, beriberi, 
cerebrospinal meningitis, chronic nephritis, etc. The weights of 
these 113 brains are arranged in the following table from the lowest 
to the highest figure obtained. 
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Grammes. 

_ 1,040 
1,155 
1,160 
1,165 
1,175 
1,175 
1,175 
1,185 
1,195 
1,195 
1,195 
1,200 
1,200 
1,205 
1,210 
1,225 
1,225 
1,230 
1,235 
1,245 
1,245 
1,245 
1,255 
1,260 
1,260 
1,260 
1,265 
1,265 
1,270 
1,275 
1,275 
1,275 
1,280 
1,280 
1,285 
pes 1,285 


Grammes. 
1,285 
1,290 
1,295 
1,305 
1,305 
1,305 
1,305 
1,310 
1,310 
1,310 
1,310 
1,310 
1,315 
1,315 
1,315 
1,315 
1,325 
1,325 
1,330 
1,330 
1,335 
1,340 
1,345 
1,345 
1,345 
1,345 
1,350 
1,355 
BF 1,355 
1,360 
1,365 
JO 1,365 
1,365 
1,375 
1,375 
1,375 
1,375 
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Grammes. 

5,375 

1,380 

1,380 

1,385 

1,390 

1,390 

1,405 

1,410 

1,410 

1,415 

1,420 

1,425 

1,430 

1,430 

1,430 

1,435 

1,435 

1,435 

1,445 

1,445 
1,450 
1,450 
ROS. 1,460 
1,460 
1,475 
1,475 
1,495 
1,495 
1,510 
1,555 
1,595 
REG 1,600 
1,605 
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The total weight is 150,690 gr., hence it follows that the aver- 
age weight obtained is 1,333.54 gr. 


According to age the men whose brains were weighed may be 
grouped as follows : 


11 

1 individual. 


The average brain-weight for the youngest individuals, i. e. those 
between 17 and 20 years, was found to be 1,325.5 gr., or very little 
below the general average (1,333.54 gr.), while the average weight 
for the five oldest individuals —those between 65 and 79 years— 
was found to be 1,303 gr.; but these five individuals showed both 
comparatively high and low figures, namely, 1,460, 1,155, 1,245, 
1,430, and 1,225 gr. 

The smallest brain examined (1,040 gr.) occurred in a man 33 
years of age, of medium size and ina rather poor state of nutrition, 
who had died from amebic dysentery complicated with uncinariasis. 
The largest brain (1,605 gr.) was found in a medium-sized, strongly 
built man, who had died from tuberculosis and nephritis. The aver- 
age brain-weight is to be compared with the figures given for other 
races by a number of authors, and we quote these values from Th. 
Ziehen’s article in Bardelebens Handbuch der Anatomie, Jena, 1899, 
Central Nervensystem, p. 353: 


Author Nation No. of Cases Male Female 
Krause Hanoverans 1,461 1,341 
Bergman Hanoverans 242 1,372 1,272 
Arnold Badensians 1,431 1,312 
Reid Scotch 87 1,424 1,262 
Peacock Scotch 195 1,423 1,271 
Fiederman Badensians 52 1,412 1,246 
Quain English 1,400 1,250 
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Bishoff Bavarians 906 1,362 1,219 
Sappey French 32 1,358 1,256 
Parchappe French 1,323 1,210 
Huschke Saxonians 62 1,358 1,230 
Hoffman Swiss 113 1,350 1,250 
Blosfield Russian 44 1,346 1,195 
Buchstal Russian 44 1,371 1,229 
Clendinning English 80 1,400 1,238 
Dieberg Russian 100 1,328 3,209 
Boyd English 2,086 1,325 1,183 
Lelut French 1,320 
Hamilton Scotch 1,309 1,190 
Meynert Germ. -Aust. 157 1,296 1,171 
Weisbach Germ. -Aust. 243 1,265 1,112 
Techini Lombards 1,378 1,235 
Handmann Saxonians 1,355 1,993 
Marchand Hessians 1,388 1,252 
Doenitz Japanese Te) 1,337 


In his compilation Ziehen gives also a series of figures for the 
brain-weight of Asiatic, African, and other races according to 
Davis ; but these figures are objectionable, as Ziehen himself states, 
on,account of the fact that they have been computed from the cu- 
bical contents of the cranium. The same authority has computed 
from all the material available an average figure for the European 
nations, and he gives as the grand average for the male European 
brain 1,353 gr.; for the female European brain, 1,226 gr. Hence 
it appears that the average weight of the brain of the Filipino 
(1333-54) does not fall much below the average weight computed 
by Ziehen for the European nations. 

The relation of the average brain-weight to the average body- 
weight in the male is variously estimated by various authors from 
1:33 to 1:50. Ziehen considers Junker’s estimate of 1:42 as the 
most trustworthy. 

We were not in a position in Manila to weigh the bodies from 
which the brains were obtained, hence we cannot compute any direct 
brain- and body-weight figure. We can however give an average 
of the weight of 1,000 male adult Filipinos. All candidates for po- 
sitions in the light-house, harbor, and other coast service in the Phil- 
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ippines are examined physically by medical officers of the Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service. We are indebted to Dr 
Manning of this service for a compilation of the weight of 1,000 
natives, including, necessarily, many of mixed blood. The average 
body-weight obtained, therefore, is undoubtedly higher than the 
average for the pure-blood Filipino, who is quite small in stature 
and is generally slender, while both Spanish-Filipino and Chinese- 
Filipino mestizos rather incline to obesity. 

The average weight obtained for 1,000 male adults was 122.2 
pounds. This would give us a relative brain- and body-weight of 
about 1:46, but we are convinced that a relative value of 1:40 would 
be much nearer the truth than the figures obtained from two not 
well comparable values. 

The results of our determinations, provided the figures given 
have any value as an indicator of the higher mental faculties of man, 
are certainly not discouraging to those among the Filipinos as well 
as among the American people who claim that the Filipinos as a 
people may be educated to the same degree of civilization as the 
Western nations. In fact it is believed that those who have lived in 
the islands and who have endeavored to make unbiased observations 
respecting the mental caliber of the Filipino will not be surprised to 
learn that the average brain-weight determined is high and that it 
compares quite favorably with the brain-weights of the European 
nations. 


MICHAEL REESE HospPITAL, 
CHICAGO. 
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SOME ARCHEOLOGICAL FORGERIES FROM MICHIGAN’ 


By FRANCIS W. KELSEY 


The interest of the spurious relics to which I have the pleasure 
of inviting your attention is, in last analysis, more psychological 
than archeological; so novel are their designs and so crude the 
workmanship that an archeologist of training in any field could 
hardly fail to recognize at a glance their true character. Neverthe- 
less, the efforts made to exploit these objects have been so persistent, 
and the success so surprising, that it seems worth while to state 
briefly the facts in regard to them as evidencing not less the credulity 
of collectors than the activity and perseverance of a forger who 
under some circumstances might do much harm. 

Toward the middle of the year 1891 rumors became current 
regarding marvelous discoveries near Wyman and Edmore, villages 
in Montcalm county, Michigan, about sixty miles northwest of 
Lansing. The region was formerly covered with pine forests. These 
had been cut away for the greater part, and the sawmills removed, 
but on account of the sandy nature of the soil the farmer had been 
slow in following up the lumberman, and the land presented a deso- 
late appearance. The low rounded elevations produced by the up- 
rooting of trees in the primeval forest and the decay of the roots 
which pried up the soil, had not yet been leveled by tillage, and 
scattered among them were occasional mounds such as are found 
in other parts of Lower Michigan. On account of the newness of 
the soil, which in many places had never been turned, the open- 
ness of the country stripped of its large trees, and the paucity 
of inhabitants, the conditions seemed not unfavorable for the perpe- 
tration of an archeological fraud. 

The alleged discoveries had commenced in October 1890, when 

1 Presented at the joint session of Section H of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Affiliated Societies in Chicago, January 1, 1908. The writer 


is indebted to Dr N. E. Bachman, of Stanton, Michigan, for the kind verification of state- 
ments in regard to the earlier ‘ finds.’’ 
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a man digging post holes in a field near Wyman found a small cup 
of clay. When in the following spring other and more remarkable 
objects began to be brought to light the people in that part of the 
country passed into a state of great excitement. Scores of surface 
undulations and mounds were dug into; one man, it was reported, 
digging into a greater depth than usual, was caught and killed by 
the caving-in of sand. The relics were found at a depth varying 
from a foot and a half to four feet, and over an area three or four 
miles in diameter ; most of them, however, were unearthed within a 
mile and a half from Wyman. The discoveries were in many cases 
authenticated by the affidavits of witnesses. 

At Stanton, the county seat of Montcalm county, an arche- 
ological society, or ‘‘ Syndicate,’’ was formed, which purposed to 
make explorations and exploit the finds. Some of the pieces that 
had been discovered were bought outright, and a refusal was 
obtained for the purchase of others; but before committing them- 


Fic. 20. — Michigan forgeries, First series. Casket. Cover ornamented with a 
section of a city wall and gate. 


selves irrevocably to the enterprise members of the ‘“ Syndicate”’ 
had photographs of the finds made which were submitted to Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam and one or two other experts; and near the 
end of June 1891, Professor Alfred Emerson, then at Lake Forest 
College near Chicago, was brought to Wyman to make a first-hand 
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study. ‘ The articles were bad enough in the photograph,” wrote 
Professor Emerson afterward ; ‘“‘ an examination proved them to be 
humbugs of the first water. They were all of unbaked clay, and 
decorated with bogus hieroglyphics in which cuneiform characters 
appeared at intervals. These were all stamped. By way of econ- 
omizing labor the characters were turned upside down sometimes, 
or laid sideways. On the back of one piece the same character was 
represented whole lines at a time. There were incumbent lions on 
some lids of the caskets. Of these one or two had no tail. I told 
one of the gentlemen that a primitive artist would never make such 
an omission. He said that the Society had found the same fault, 


Fic, 21. — Michigan forgeries, First series. Tablet and cup. 


and that afterward pieces with good tails had been found. On 
opening one casket we found that the lid had been dried on a 
machine-sawed board. I was in the woods one day and helped 
open a real sepulchral mound. The ‘ pottery’ was found in mounds 
of a different sort, very low; but the natives, day laborers and 
ex-lumberman, declare that they are essentially different from 
‘turnouts.’ ” 

Of this first lot of “ finds’ I am not able to show any examples ; 
but the general character of the more ambitious pieces may be dis- 
cerned in the accompanying illustrations (pl. vi and figs. 20, 21). Of 
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the caskets about thirty were reported, measuring from a foot to 
thirty inches in length, with a width of six toten inches. The covers 
were in part ornamented with grotesque figures in bold relief; the 
sides with simulations of cuneiform characters and hieroglyphics 
arranged sometimes with iteration of a single symbol, sometimes in 
naive confusion. Similar characters were impressed upon the 
tablets, of which about seventy- 
five were reported; most of them 
were small, not too large to be 
held in one hand. Some of the 
tablets were found in the cas- 
kets, as were also small pieces 
of copper, apparently made by 
beating common coins out 
smooth and impressing charac- 
ters upon them with a small 
chisel. In one casket fifteen of 
the dies used in stamping on Fic. 22. — Michigan forgeries, Second 

clay were said to have been series. Pipe of clay. (One-half size. ) 

found, but I know nothing of their character. A few crude vases 
and some other objects were brought to light. The material of the 
caskets, the tablets, and the small sphinx which after a time I myself 


examined, was a light-colored clay, containing so large a percentage 
of drift sand as to make the objects fragile. The drying, done 
either in the sun or by exposure to mild heat, had left cracks, the 
edges of which were sharp and fresh. The material disintegrated 
readily in water ; the objects could therefore have been in the ground 
only a short time before they were dug out. 

In consequence of the report of Professor Emerson, and of the 
vigorous utterances of other archeologists who had seen photographs 
of the finds, the ‘Syndicate "’ pocketed its losses on the objects 
already purchased and ceased to exist. But the persistence of the 
promoters and the misguided enthusiasm of others whom they were 
able to interest were not to be balked by an obstacle so inmo- 
mentous as expert testimony. Within three months after Professor 
Emerson’s visit President Angell placed in my hands a long letter 
from a Mr William A. Blakely, of Battle Creek, a gentleman whose 
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probity could not be doubted, emphasizing the importance of the 
relics, protesting against the hasty judgment of those who had pro- 


Fic. 23. — Michigan forgeries, Second series. Piece of slate. (One-half size. ) 


nounced against their authenticity, and asking that a representative 
from the University of Michigan, and if possible one also from the 
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MICHIGAN FORGERIES, SECOND SERIES. IMAGE OF BAKED CLAY, SUPPORTING A TABLET 


Height of figure, including ! ase, 21 inches. Wings, broken off, in front of base 
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Smithsonian Institution, accompany a party which would soon 
proceed to the region of the discoveries in order to make explora- 
tions. 

Toward the end of 1891 specimens were brought to the Univer- 
sity in order to convince us that, since they had been found in the 
presence of presumably reputable witnesses, they must be genuine. 
The jumble of ancient Oriental writing was explained as due to 
the composite character of a colony, comprising Egyptians and 
Pheenicians, as well as Assyrians, which in a remote period found 
its way from the drainage area of the Euphrates and Tigris across 
the seas, up the St Lawrence and the Lakes to Michigan. As a 
writer in the Christian Herald naively declared : ‘‘ They [the colon- 
ists] must have left there in a period of remote antiquity. It must 
have been before the Exodus, for Moses speaks of the iron furnace 
and iron bedstead of Og, king of Bashan. But these people used 
bronze or copper instead of iron, showing that the arts of iron were 
not known to them.”’ Since honest people were being deceived and 
efforts were still put forth to sell the “ finds,” it seemed best to give 
to the local papers a statement in regard to the true character of the 
discoveries and to send a somewhat fuller account to 7he Nation, 
which published in the same issue (January 28, 1892) a letter from 
Professor Morris Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, de- 
nouncing the forgeries and warning collectors against them. The 
agitation of the matter soon ceased, and at the University, at least, 
there was no expectation that it would ever be revived. ° 

In the summer of 1898 a man who presented a general appear- 
ance of dilapidation brought to the University museum in Ann Arbor 
a couple of wooden trunks containing a few human bones and a 
miscellaneous collection of objects resembling those that had been 
unearthed in 1891. He had also an upright box in which was a 
seated figure of baked clay holding a large tablet ; the front of the 
box opened like a door (pl. vii). The curator was given to under- 
stand that the objects had been transported from place to place 
as an itinerant exhibit ; that the owner had pressing need of funds, 
and that therefore the University might have the privilege of pur- 
chasing the entire collection for one thousand dollars. Being 
laughed at, the man after a time reduced the price to one hundred 
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dollars ; finally, assured that he was dealing in forgeries, and en- 
gaged in a hazardous undertaking, he begged leave to deposit the 
trunks and the box in the storerooms of the museum until he should 
come for them. The curator deemed that he would be rendering a 
service to the public by withdrawing the spurious relics from circu- 
lation, and took the collection in charge ; and the owner has not 


Fic. 24. — Michigan forgeries, Second series. Caskets. In the foreground, an imple- 
ment of flint (7% in. long), genuine. 


yet come to claim the property. In the trunk, besides the objects 
mentioned, there were found some admission tickets, and a certificate 
attesting to the discovery of one of the caskets, with four signa- 
tures, all in the same handwriting ;' also a handbill with the head- 


' «thistory of The Winchester Casket 
«i myself helped dig this Beautiful Casket this Casket has 3 faces of human Repre- 
sentation upon the Cover. this Casket Contained Some Stone tools [paper torn] and 2 
peices of Copper Coin and [torn] bonised Cloth the Casket Sat upon the altar in a Bed of 
Charcoal ashes and Burnt Bone the altar was made of Clay Burnt Very Hard over 
13 Skelletons.’’ 

** yours 
** Daniel Worthington 
** Jacob Swartz 
‘*Tsaac Seinholtz 
H. Scotford 
Winchester 
**Mecosta Mich ”’ 
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ing ‘‘ Deposits of Three Thousand Years Ago!"’, advertising ‘‘ The 
Finest Collection of Pre-Historic Relics Ever Exhibited in the 
United States.”’ 

The caskets and other objects of clay in this collection differed 
from the first lot in two respects: There was an improvement in the 
workmanship, and the clay was baked hard. The forger had ben- 
efited by criticisms and was improving in his technique. Neverthe- 
less the symbols and designs were for the greater part identical. 
Here, for example, is a pipe, laboriously stamped with cuneiform 


Fic. 25.— Michigan forgeries, Second series. Two caskets, cups, two coins, fragments 


of arrowheads (genuine), bits of metal slag, and clay. 


and other characters (fig. 22). But greater ingenuity is manifested 
in the large “‘ Deluge” tablet the design of which is repeated from a 
similar tablet in the first series. It is shaped like a diminutive tomb- 
stone with a rounded top (height 11.5 inches, width 10 inches). It 
is divided by parallel horizontal lines into four fields or bands. At 
the top we see the same cuneiform character as on the later copper 
tablets ; at either side are human figures in an attitude of adoration, 
represented perhaps as worshipping false gods. In the scene below 
there is a city gate with high towers at the right; in front of it are 
figures of men with upraised hands, on whom the rain is descending. 
In the third band the Ark appears, floating ; in the last it has come 
to rest, and the animals seem to be passing out from it toward the 
right ; in the corner at the bottom the designer perhaps intended to 
represent Noah and his three sons offering thanks. Less elaborate 
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is the adornment of a crescent-shaped piece of slate, which pre- 
sents on one side the same cuneiform character and on the other 
a head and profile with a headdress resembling a jockey cap (fig. 
23). Still other objects are shown in the illustrations (figs. 24, 
25). 

During the past year the energies of the same forger have again 
become manifest. From different and widely separated points have 
come reports that copper implements and tablets of a unique char- 


acter were being offered 
to collectors, and that 
[AL the distributing center 


x was Detroit. Some suc- 
VC, cess in disposing of the 
specimens seems to have 


been met with; at any 
rate within a month I 
have visited a collector 
who had purchased not 
far from fifty, and had 
added them to a very 
creditable collection of 
genuine prehistoric 
types. The surface of 
these specimens had been 
corroded to give the ap- 
pearance of age; but 
notwithstanding the dif- 
ference in material, the 
designs are in part iden- 
tical with those familiar 


Fic. 26.— Michigan forgeries, Third series. Cop- 
r tablet (one-half size). Calendar.’’ 
from the previous for- 


geries. Here again we find the “‘ Deluge ” pictured in four bands, with 
only slight variations in detail from the representation upon the tab- 
let of baked clay ; on the back of the same tablet is a tower, which was 
probably intended to suggest the Tower of Babel. These two de- 
signs are shown in the accompanying plate vii. Hardly less curious 
are the designs of the “ Calendar” (fig. 26) and the double tablet 
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suggested by some Biblical illustration (fig. 27). The copper crown 
(fig. 28) was reported to have been found upon a skull. 

Incised upon the crown as well as the tablets is a cuneiform 
character associated with both the previous series of frauds (see 
figure 20 for the first series; the piece of slate (fig. 23 for the 
second), the sign manual, as it were, of the forger. This char- 
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Fic. 27. — Michigan forgeries, Third series, Copper tablet (one-half size). ‘Ten 
Commandments.”’ 


acter, as I am informed by my colleague, Professor J. A. Craig, is a 
curiously inverted combination of two signs. The first, @\, is 
a mark indicating the division of words in Old Persian ; the other, 
pace a syllabic form found in Babylonian and Assyrian. Both 
signs are reversed, as if the forger had worked froma tracing turned 
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wrong end to. Characteristic of the exploitation of this series of 
forgeries, as of the first two, is the use of certificates signed by those 
who were present at a discovery as evidence of the genuineness of 
the objects found. 

The enterprise of a reporter for the Detroit News, Mr W. A. 
Benschoter, has established the fact that while a number of persons 
have been concerned with the ex- 
ploitation either of the first or of the 
third series of forgeries, one man 
was intimately connected with both. 
This is James O. Scotford, a sign- 
painter, who formerly lived in Mont- 
calm county; at the time of the 
wonderful discoveries near Wyman 
he manifested a skill in finding relics 
that made him the envy of the re- 
gion. He is now living in Detroit 
and has been active in selling the 
bogus coppers. The name William 
H. Scotford appears as the last of the four names (all, as previously 
remarked, in the same handwriting) upon the certificate of discov- 
ery which accompanied the second lot of frauds, being deposited 
with them in the museum of the University of Michigan. 

Why, you will ask, have not steps been taken to put so incor- 
rigible a scoundrel as the manufacturer of these spurious objects 
in an institution where his ingenuity and skill may be expended in 
the service of the state, without opportunity to deceive or beguile ? 
Under existing laws this worthy end would be difficult to compass. 
Now that pure-food legislation is making progress we may perhaps 
hope for national regulations which will make the manufacture of 
objects of archeological interest as unprofitable as the adulteration of 
coffee or sugar. Up to the present time, however, the attitude of the 
various governments toward the manufacture of ‘‘antiques”’ of every 
kind has generally been lenient enough ; all nations in these days 
are disposed to foster new industries, without being too inquisitive 
in regard to the disposal of the product. For the immediate future 
at least the principal weapons available for contending against archeo- 


Fic. 28.— Michigan forgeries, Third 
series. Copper crown. 
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logical forgeries must continue to be skill in detection and publicity 
regarding the operations of forgers. 

The forgeries of which I have spoken differ from all others which 
I have examined in this, that they are unsophisticated. The forger 
did not know enough about genuine relics of any class to make 
intelligent imitations. He had never seen the things which he 
undertook to reproduce; he translated roughly into substance a 
medley of representations which he had found in books or maga- 
zines and which, in his working sketches, he jumbled together after 
the manner of a child. It is fortunate for collectors that so wily a 
forger had not a better understanding of his business. His product 
is in a class with the “ petrified man” of William Ruddock, which 
was alleged to have been found in 1876, in the Pine River region of 
Michigan, whence most of the Scotford “ finds’’ have come. The 
“petrified man” was itself an echo of the Cardiff Giant, and may 
possibly in turn have suggested these ventures in a new field. One 
of my friends thinks “forgeries”’ too dignified a word to apply to 
such objects; he would call them simply “ fakes.” 

The success that has attended these efforts at imposition — so 
far as they have been successful —is I think almost wholly due to 
the religious element in several of the designs. These are at the 
same time self-interpreting and mystifying ; and their presence has 
seemed to turn the attention of many away from consideration of 
the material and the crass incongruities in design and technique. I 
have seen some of the pieces handled with unfeigned reverence. 

There is no danger that by frauds such as these purchasers for 
museums will be imposed upon; but it is the duty of the expert to 
protect so far as possible the amateur collector, not only for his own 
sake but because he creates the market for archeological remains 
which without such a stimulus would be neglected or destroyed as 
of no value and so lost to science. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR. 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT LONG’S HILL, NEBRASKA 
By ROBERT F. GILDER 


INTRODUCTION 

While pursuing archeological studies in the northern part of 
Douglas county, Nebraska, in October 1906, I chanced upon an 
excavation in a low tumulus similar to others in the neighborhood. 
Splinters of human bones lay about the edge of the excavation, 
which was somewhat more than three feet deep at the beginning of 
an examination that continued intermittently until ten fractured 
skulls and many fractured skeletal parts, as well as a few complete 
bones, had been collected. 

When five of the crania had been taken, three of them showed 
a type new to me, as they exhibited massive supraorbital ridges 
and low foreheads. These five skulls with the skeletal parts 
were examined by Prof. Henry Fairchild Osborn, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who observed that two of them, which had been taken from 
a higher level in the hills than were the other three, differed in type 
from these others. Professor Osborn devoted special attention to the 
three skulls from the lower level, which he considered to be the re- 
mains of a very primitive people. 

At the suggestion of Professor Osborn I asked assistance of 
Prof. Erwin H. Barbour, state geologist and curator of the mu- 
seum of the University of Nebraska, in further work at Long's hill. 
Professor Barbour’s first day’s study at the mound resulted in his 
belief that the more primitive remains had been deposited, where 
found, by other than human hands. Five days of consecutive work 
resulted in finding dissociated skeletal parts at varying depths to 
eleven and one-half feet and thus strengthened his earlier conclusion. 

The crania of the modern type were found resting upon an area 
of partially burned earth, or loess, of which the hill is composed. 
The more ancient type was found mostly below this fired earth. In 
no instance were parts of the so-called primitive type found nearer 


the surface than four feet, and at that depth only on the borders of 
60 
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the burial mound. The 
results gleaned by my 
personal work in 1906 
consisted of a dozen 
fractured skulls, of ap- 
parently three types, 
indicating that a burial 
mound had been rear- }} 
ed on the southern] 
end of the Long’s hill 
knoll over other hu- 
man bones. 


Long’s hillis named 
after its owner, Mr 
Manuel Long. It was 
visited by Dr Ales 
Hrdlicka, the well- 
known anthropologist 
of the United States 
National Museum, 
who also examined 
the material, taken 
from the mound, in the 
museum of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 
to which institution I 
donated the specimens 
immediately after find- 
ing the first five skulls. 
In a monograph is- 
sued as Bulletin 33 of 
the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Dr 
Hrdlicka inclines to 
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Fic. 29. —- Long’s hill and vicinity. 
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regards them as closely resembling the bones of the modern In- 
dians, and with all the facts at hand believes it permissible to call 
them Indian. 


THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
In October 1907, I recommenced work at Long’s hill, 12 miles 
north of Omaha, on a somewhat extensive plan. From time to 
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Fic. 30. —The Barbour plan. Diameter of outer circle, 39 ft. ; of inner circle, 18 ft. 


time during the intervening twelve months since the finding of the 
so-called ‘“‘ Nebraska Man” was first made public, I visited the old 
excavation and noted that no one had attempted work there, this 
having been prevented by Mr Manuel Long, the owner of the prop- 
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erty. Mr Long readily allowed visitors to inspect the site however, 
and two distinct paths have been worn from the road to the edge 
of the excavation. Arrangements were made with a farmer living 
at the foot of the hill to permit any scientific investigator to make 
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Fic. 31. — Author’s plan. Outer circle, 30 ft.; inner circle, 18 ft. The cross in the 
center represents the original trenches; the small shaded circle indicates the burial 
mound showiug baked clay area with positions of skeletons found lying thereon. 
use of my tools should he desire to work there, but with the ex- 
ception of Prof. Bohumil Shimek, of the University of Iowa, I 
believe no one took advantage of my offer. Hardly a week passed, 
winter or summer, without my visiting the hill, and during these 
visits critical examination was made of everything having the slightest 
bearing on the deposition of the various cranial and skeletal parts, 
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so that when the work was recommenced I had as thorough a 
general knowledge of the conditions as could be gained. 

On October 30 I began to cut through a section at the south- 
eastern portion of the excavation, at the point where Dr Ales 
Hrdlicka had made such an attempt in January 1907, at a time 
when frost penetrated the ground for three feet, making it impossible 
to do more than mark the earth. 

When the wide trench had reached four and one-half feet south- 
ward from the point of beginning a skeleton was encountered at a 
depth of four feet three inches beneath the original surface. The 
bones lay together, with femurs reversed, the longer bones on top 


FEET, 


A 
B 
Fic. 32. — North and sovth cross-section of Long’s hill knoll and burial mound. 


A, Huntington’s trench ; B, Baked clay area. Below the horizontal line more ancient 
bones were found extending to the extreme left. 


of the vertebra and ribs, the general direction of the skeleton ex- 
tending southeast and northwest. The skull, which lay south, and 
an inch or two west of the other bones, occurred in the same position 
as that of similar burials I have frequently found in this valley on 
both sides of the Missouri river. All loose earth and lumps were 
carefully swept away, and most of the bones and the skull exposed. 
The latter was resting with face uppermost ; a small root the size of 
a finger had grown through the roof of the mouth and out of the 
nasal opening, keeping it in that position. The skull was filled with 
earth. Before removal of this material, ten inches to the southwest 
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and on the same level all four of the leg bones of another skeleton, 
with most of the bones of one foot in proper place, were found. 
Still farther southwest, and on the same level, were the four leg 
bones of still another skeleton, and all the bones of one foot and 
several of the other foot lying in proper place. The skeletons lay 
parallel to one another. On the same level, associated with the 
bones, were sherds of very thin pottery, one of which showed the 
markings of a grass-wound paddle, besides a sherd, nearly a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, the binder of which is similar to that of pottery 
fragments I have found on neighboring house sites. There were 
also a calcined “ivory stone” from a fish head, flakes of charcoal, 
and pieces of mother-of-pearl — all closely associated with the bones. 

The ground upon which the skeletons lay had been baked or 
hardened by fire. Three of the skeletal parts are calcined, indicat- 
ing that the bones had been laid upon live coals. With the bones 
were two small, beautifully made flint scrapers, perfect in outline, 
skilfully flaked, and altogether similar in material, outline, and work- 
manship to scrapers from neighboring house sites. These imple- 
ments were covered with accreted lime, not thicker than ordinary 
paper, which rubbed off easily between the fingers. A portion of 
the fired earth or baked clay from beneath the bones where the cal- 
cined pieces lay, the pieces of shell, and the flakes of charcoal, some 
of the latter still embedded in the earth matrix, were carefully pre- 
served. This material I have marked A-II-30-07.' (See pl. x1, a, a’.) 

On November 6,1 cut a section through the northwestern 
portion of the Long’s hill excavation sunk twelve feet by Professor 

'In June 1905, accompanied by E. E. Blackman, archeologist of the Nebraska His- 
torical Society, 1 found a similar burial on the summit of a high knoll a mile from the 
railroad station of Crescent, Pottawattamie county, Iowa. Fire had been made on the 
top of a hill, and the longer bones of the skeleton had been bundled before burial. The 
bones nearest the fire were thoroughly baked and were very much more blackened than 
those abovethem. Beneath this material the ground had been reddened by fire, and in de- 
scribing it I would say it was baked clay, although in reality it was baked loess—a ma- 
terial of which bricks are made in this neighborhood on both sides of the river. On 
June 14, 1905, I published in the Omaha /Vor/d-//era/d an account of this burial, of 
which the following is an extract: ‘* Beside the bundle, and three inches east, or north 
by east, was a human skull. ‘The bones lying nearest the surface were partially burned 
and showed contact with fire. Those farther down were baked rather than burned. 
Three sets of bones were found, all of which were in a direction from southeast to 


northwest.’’ 
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Barbour and later deepened and widened by Professor Shimek, 
My operations with a geologist’s hook and trowel at various times 
during the year had filled in the deepest part about two feet. At 
the exact point where I had seen Professor Shimek resting his left 
hand while wielding a short-handled ‘‘ cotton hoe”’ with his right, 
in sector P of Professor Barbour’s ground-plan (fig. 30), I thrust my 
spade through the upper part of a femur which lay apparently east and 
west. This led to my cross-sectioning that part of the hill toward 
the northwest. The femur lay about seven feet beneath the original 
surface. My method of work consisted of carefully cutting down 
the face of the section after the manner of a terrace. A foot above 
and a foot west of the femur, and at a distance of eighteen feet from 
the center of the Barbour plan, were several crude stone blades 
heavily incrusted with lime. Four inches beneath the stones were 
several fractured skeletal parts, some lying east and west while 
others lay at right angles tothem. Two small broken femora were 
next found, lying beside a fractured jaw. The former were partially 
covered with an accretion of lime, but the parts were easily fitted 
together, making two almost complete bones, although apparently 
not belonging to the same skeleton. Both, however, are cut, and 
gnawed by animals. These two bones appear to be pitted on all 
sides, showing surfaces much rougher than any other bones found 
in the hill up to that time. The lower jaw retained three molars 
and two premolars. Two of the molars were worn mostly on the 
outer side, while the other three teeth were worn chiefly on the 
inner side. Four teeth lay near the jaw. 

A large block was next cut out from the right of the terrace, 
revealing, seven feet from the original surface, the back of a skull. 
Protruding from the earth filling the skull was a crude unflaked flint 
blade, heavily incrusted, like the skull, with lime. Of the skull the 
frontal, parietal, and a small portion of the occipital alone remained. 
The outer surface is much pitted, and the inner surface is very 
heavily accreted with lime. Most of the supraorbital ridges have 
been cut or gnawed away. This material is numbered II-6-07. 
(See pl. 1x, ¢.) 

On November 10 I carried the excavation farther northwestward 
until well outside the 30-foot circle of Professor Barbour’s plan. In 
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sector O, nineteen feet from its center and at a depth of six feet, 
were encountered two badly shattered skulls, with low, retreating 
frontals and heavy supraorbital ridges. Of neither skull was a piece 
found as large as the palm of the hand, Each seemed to have laid 
on the side, one above the other. A dozen skeletal parts, also badly 
fractured, lay near the skulls, and with them were parts of four 
skulls of infants. Close beside these bones were what Professor 
Barbour identifies as the united or codssified metatarsals of a mule 
deer. This material is numbered II—10-07. 

On November 17, assisted by Messrs S. P. Hughes and J. B. 
Gallatin, who have also rendered valued assistance in the mound 
work at Fort Lisa, I commenced operations again on the south side 
of the excavation. Clearing a space five feet square and five feet 
deep, fragments of shell and charcoal flakes were found. 

On the same day considerable work was done outside the north- 
western edge of the 30-foot circle (Barbour plan), in sector O, com- 
mencing where operations ceased November 10. At a depth of six 
feet from the original surface, a number of fractured skeletal parts 
were found. No root or gopher holes marred the simplicity of 
soil construction. The bones were the upper part of a femur, and 
some pieces of tibia and humeri. These bones lay 20 to 21 feet 
from the center of the Barbour plan. 

On November 24, again assisted by Messrs Hughes and Galla- 
tin, the wide and deep northwestern excavation was extended five 
feet farther west and two feet northward, at which point were found 
one skull, fractured but not scattered (twenty-six parts of this skull 
have been restored; see pl. x1, 4, 6’); one frontal bone, in four parts, 
a portion of the supraorbital ridge missing ; another skull, its frontal 
minus most of its supraorbital ridges, its occipital lying concave side 
upward upon its frontal and parietal, which lay with concave side 
downward ; the greater portion of a child’s skull which still retains 
three inches of earth adhering to its concave side. The skeletal 
parts, including the skulls, were heavily incrusted with lime. This 
material is numbered II]—24-07. 

It may be noted that no ancient human crania or skeletal parts 
have been found south of the center of the ground-plan of Professor 
Barbour or south of the center of my first east-west trench, The 
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burial material found south of this line may be Mandan, or at least 
that of the people who occupied the house sites so numerous in the 
vicinity of Long’s hill. After a careful inspection of the knoll from 
all sides, and especially from its western slope, at various eleva- 
tions, it has been determined that the burial mound was originally 
built over the southern part of the knoll. My opinion, based on 
careful examination of the entire surroundings, is that the center of 
the original mound was south and a little east of the plan drawn by 
Professor Barbour (see fig. 31). The most perceptible descent 
from the knoll is south, bearing easterly, and erosion was more 
rapid on that side in consequence. Huntington’s trench in reality 
was not in the original center of the mound when the latter was 
formed, but it was probably the highest point when the Huntington 
party began operations, because the earth had eroded from the 
original crest (see A, fig. 32). The contour of the knoll and that of 
the burial mound can still be traced in outline from a short distance 
down the western slope with the hill silhouetted against the sky. 
The burial mound can also be partially traced from inside the exca- 
vation. 

The material secured November 24 was taken from a six-foot 
level under a surface which showed no elevation from the surroun- 
ding knoll. 

In hastily prepared magazine and newspaper articles of a year 
ago (1906) I made reference to ‘baked clay”’ covering the ‘“ lower 
layer” of bones. The specified limits of these articles did not admit 
of careful description of really important features in connection with 
the position of the various osseous remains. From time to time 
there has been made in the press particular and erroneous reference 
to this burned clay stratum, and I believe a brief description will 
clear away much of the misunderstanding respecting the mound 
burial. 

‘Fire ’’ burial, so called, was not a new or strange feature to 
me at the beginning of operations at Long’s hill. In nearly sixty 
burials which I have examined on both sides of the Missouri river 
it was a recorded feature in all but one instance. In every case 
where fire was noted the skeletal parts were above the ash-bed. I 
was not surprised to find evidence of fire at Long’s hill, nor was the 
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presence of baked clay at all unusual. What impressed me as un- 
usual was the finding of human bones beneath the baked clay. 
With the exception of burials by the Omaha tribe (see Note A), it 
was the first instance in which such a condition had been found. 

A thorough examination of the Long’s hill burial mound, cov- 
ering a period of more than twelve months, has determined conclu- 
sively that the baked clay area was approximately nine to ten feet 
in diameter. Some flakes of charcoal were found outside of that 
limit, it is true, but I have frequently found charcoal and charcoal 
flakes at various points in this section, two, three, and even ten feet 
beneath the surface, where no burial mound or house site was near. 

Finding some of the older material beneath the baked clay shows 
that its area extended north of the south side of my initial east-west 
trench. In order that there could be no question regarding the 
extent of the stratum, much of my work last autumn was wiih a view 
of determining the exact area covered by the baked clay. As much 
of the northern part of the burial mound had been dug over several 
times, this was not an easy task. Southwest of the Huntington ex- 
cavation I was able to expose a good section of the stratum in situ, 
two inches in thickness, although sometimes less, running out 
in the hilltop immediately to the west. It extended seven feet 
south of the point of starting. The distance from the extreme 
southern point to and a foot beyond where material numbered A—10- 
30-07 was found lying upon baked clay, with charcoal flakes and 
calcined human bones, was a fraction short of nine feet. The 
northeastern part of the area was so broken by repeated digging 
that an accurate line of demarkation of the baked clay was not 
obtainable on that side, which should be in sector D of the Barbour 
plan and in circle No. 2, were it opposite the northwestern extremity 
of the baked-clay stratum. 

In all twenty-five crania or parts representing that number have 
been taken from all levels of Long’s hill. 

In closing I would call attention to an apparent relationship 
between the cranial material and the manner of burial of skeletons 
in Long's hill burial mound and from tumuli at Fort Lisa and . 
the Hovendick farm (See Note B, 1 and 2), and I would also direct 
especial attention to the sherds and the finely made flint implements 
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associated with the bones in the mound covering the baked-clay 
area on Long’s hill and then to the crude, heavily accreted, un- 
flaked flin and quartzite blades associated with the material called 
“Loess or Nebraska Man” scattered without order at various 
depths through the northern part of Long’s hill knoll. 


PosTSCRIPT 

An unusually open winter enabled a continuation of field work 
to date. After finishing my cross-section of Long’s hill in Novem- 
ber last, made at the suggestion of Mr Harlan I. Smith, and the 
determination of the presence of a deposit of fractured bones from 
six to seven feet beneath the surface, and well outside the tumulus, 
I worked over the earth inside the excavation, securing several 
important skeletal parts. 

On January 22, 1908,I1 sunk a trench cross-sectioning the 
Long’s hill ridge fifty feet north of the center of Long’s hill excava- 
tion in a scarcely perceptible elevation about fifteen feet in diameter. 
The earth for two feet down consisted of a mixture of dark and 
light soil. Three feet from the surrounding surface I found a 
skeleton the bones of which lay north and south. The skull lay 
toward the north, the occipital reposing upon two bivalve shells, 
while arranged about and in close proximity to the skull were six 
other shells. One of the shells is that of a freshwater mussel, the 
others being very thick and similar to shells I have collected about 
the Virginia capes. To the west of the skull and shells lay a black 
flint punch, 3% by 2% by 1 inches, which fits the thumb and fin- 
gers of the right hand. Just above the punch lay a large barbed 
arrowhead of flint, similar to arrowheads in my collection from the 
valley of the Mississippi and known as the “ Mound-builder”’ type. 
Neither of these two flints is native to this section. 

The anterior portion of the skull is wanting, only about two- 
thirds of the frontal bone being present. The two femora, a portion 
of two pelves, a dozen disintegrated vertebra, and some bits of ribs 
were saved. The femora were reversed in position, and the pelves 
lay at the southern end of the burial. The position of the bones 
of this burial was similar to that of the burials on the burned-clay 
area of Long’s hill burial mound, except that the skull lay at the 
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north. .The earth beneath the bones was unmoved loess, and it ap- 
peared as if the latter had been laid on the top of the hill. 

The femora are unusually heavy, and compare well with the 
femora from the baked-clay area of Long’s hill burial mound. 
This material is numbered I—22-08. 

On January 26, 1908, accompanied by Messrs Gallatin and 
Hughes, I dug another cross-section 44 feet north of the work last 
described, and in the same ridge. At about the same depth were 
found the remains of a female Indian skeleton ; the skull, which is 
entire, is low-browed, and most of the skeletal parts procured cor- 
respond well with the skeleton found a few days before. Fractured 
drift spalls, flint scrapers, and a shell ornament were found with the 
human remains. 

NOTES 

Nore A.— A hundred yards south of Ponca creek, Douglas county, 
Nebraska, near the base of one of the higher bluffs bordering the river 
valley and twenty rods immediately west of the site of the old trading post 
of John P. Cabanne (see fig. 29), thirty feet above the valley road, in 
the late fall of 1906, I commenced operations in a low mound which had 
been partially explored by unknown parties. The hole which had been 
dug was on the northern slope of the elevation. Immediately south of 
this excavation, a foot beneath the black vegetal mold, I found evi- 
dence of fire. ‘The earth (loess) had been burned until a soft brick some- 
what more than twelve inches square had resulted. The baked portion 
was reddish orange in color and four to five inches in thickness. Four 
inches beneath the baked clay (loess) were three iron spear-points, a knife 
blade six inches long, and, lying beside it, a handle for the latter, made 
from the rib of some large animal. This handle had three holes pierced 
through near one end which fit opposite three holes in the haft portion of 
the knife blade, indicating that the rib had been fastened to one side of 
the blade by rivets or bolts. Five brass rings, probably bracelets, lay a few 
inches beneath the blades. Four feet beneath the implements reposed a 
skeleton at full length, or the longer bones of a skeleton, with the skull 
and lower jaw. Six inches of finely powdered earth (loess) covered the 
bottom of the grave, which was six feet long by two feet wide. A dozen 
glass beads, some blue and others black, lay in the dust, and just beneath 
the bones was a round rifle bullet, similar to that used in an old-fashioned 
flintlock rifle, suggesting a tragedy. The remains were more than three 
feet beneath the fired earth. The burial was similar to Omaha burials of 
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historic times, and the development of the cranium indicates an Omaha 
Indian. Roynon C. Jones, my nephew, and George C. Clark, stepson, 
assisted in this work, designated in my field notes as B-II-—o6. 

Nore B 1. — Early in June, 1907, a farmer named Hovendick, while 
plowing for corn on the summit of a plateau roo feet above the Missouri 
river valley, in Washington county, Nebraska, twenty miles north of the 
city of Omaha, turned up a number of human bones. With a spade he 
succeeded in unearthing five human crania. Word of the ‘‘ find’’ reached 
me the next day, and accompanied by Mr Thomas Osterman, editor of 
the Blair Democrat, | visited the Hovendick place. At the point where 
the farmer had dug up the skulls no elevation above the surrounding sur- 
face was noticeable. His operations in recovering the five skulls almost 
destroyed a number of others and factured many skeletal parts, but I was 
able to save two fairly well preserved crania of a type similar to those re- 
covered by the farmer. These remains were within six inches of the sur- 
face. Thirty paces north of where Hovendick had found the first bones, 
he plowed out others, but these, fortunately, were not further disturbed. 
Within four inches of the surface at the latter point I uncovered a section 
four feet square, revealing a stratum of bones eighteen inches thick. 
Those nearest the surface had been broken by tillage, but the ones farther 
down appeared to be laid with some degree of regularity in bundles. 
The marginal limits of the bone bed could not be determined because of 
lack of sufficient time. Three fairly good crania and many skeletal parts 
were procured, and at the time I was compelled to leave there were six 
other crania in sight. One of the femora was thrust through an occipital. 
There was a fairly well developed supraorbital ridge in these skulls, and 
a somewhat depressed frontal. Near the surface I obtained a modern In- 
dian frontal bone, presumably that of a young woman, showing good 
eminences, no marked supraorbital ridges, and moderately thick skull 
walls. ‘The lower stratum of skulls differed materially from that described 
in Note A. No evidence of contact with whites was found. 

Nore B 2.—In Washington county, Nebraska, three miles north of 
Long’s hill and the Ponca Creek district, on a ridge which extends north- 
west from ‘‘ Fort Lisa,’’ where Manuel de Lisa established his first trad- 
ing post, occurs a succession of well-defined mounds that cap the ridge 
at intervals of roo yards throughout its entire length. Experience has 
taught me that these eminences are artificial, and excavation that they 
contain human bones. The Fort Lisa mounds are similar to those that 
may be seen for miles along the crest of the river bluffs on both sides of 
the Missouri. Early in the spring of 1907 I noted human bones ina corn- 
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field in which some of the Fort Lisa mounds are situated. Our first work 
resulted in finding a large number of human bones upon a slight emi- 
nence under only fourteen inches of earth. The plow had disturbed many 
of them, but two distinctly marked layers were noted. The crania 
from both layers were broken into many pieces, and although handled 
with extreme care, only two of ten skulls approached entirety when taken 
from their wrappings. These two exhibit widely different types, and on one 
the marks of fire appear. Four skulls from the upper layer had probably 
been buried intrusively. Two of the broken skulls have been partially 
articulated or restored, and they do not exhibit the type indicated by the 
present-day Omaha Indian. ‘They have quite heavy supraorbital ridges, 
thick cranial walls, and very slight frontal eminences, if any. All the 
deeper skeletal material lay in bundles: the longer bones close together 
like a bundle of fagots, with the skull invariably at the southwestern end 
and a little to the side. Many calcined bones were procured ; with them 
were flakes of charcoal, chips of white or grayish flint, and calcined lime- 
stone spalls. In working over an irregular circle twelve feet in diameter 
twenty-one frontal bones were noted. Other skeletons remain undisturbed, 
the owner of the property objecting to further excavation. (See pl. 1x, 
a, 6, and pl. x.) 

North of the burial just described the mounds are a prominent feature 
of the landscape. The slight elevation of the mound last mentioned is 
readily explained. The ridge, like all others skirting the valley, is the 
site of the old trail, which had been used for ages by Indians until a deep 
depression had been worn. Following the Americans came voyageurs, 
trappers, emigrants, and lumbermen. There was no road along the 
bottoms then, for the river washed the foot of the bluff and prevented 
travel there. The ridge was the only possible trail, hence the white 
man’s road followed the Indian trail along the ridge. Twenty-five years 
ago, when the river left its western bluffs, this ridge road was abandoned 
and a better choroughfare was made at the foot of the bluffs. ‘Then came 
the farmer, whose plow further cut the mounds. In fact the man who 
plowed the field last, informed me that, having experienced much trouble 
with the little eminences, he had plowed much deeper here than else- 
where in order to level them. To the north of the cornfield the 
old ridge trail just misses the mounds, and today they are several feet 
higher than the surrounding backbone of the ridge. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
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NOTES ON THE UTE LANGUAGE 
By A. L. KROEBER 


The following sketch of the Ute language is based on notes 
taken at the Uinta reservation in Utah in Igo1 as a by-product of 
an expedition made for the American Museum of Natural History. 
But little time was given to the prosecution of linguistic inquiries. 
As, however, there still exists no published grammar of any dialect 
of the great Shoshonean division of the Uto-Aztekan family, other 
than the late Mr Sparkman’s valuable but brief sketch of Luisefio 
in the American Anthropologist for 1905, the present notes may be 
of at least temporary value. 

The Ute language forms part of what has been called the Ute- 
Chemehuevi dialectic division, extending from Colorado to South- 
ern California as the southernmost of three groups constituting the 
Plateau branch of the Shoshonean subfamily of the Uto-Aztekan 
stock. The Plateau branch is the largest of the four coordinate 
divisions of the Shoshonean subfamily, far exceeding in point of 
territory and numbers the Kern River, Southern California, and 
Pueblo branches. 

The sounds of Ute are not full and clear. Besides the ordi- 
nary vowels, there are nasalized vowels, especially a" and o". Ute has 
also the distinctive Shoshonean 6 and #. Final vowels are some- 
times barely articulated. Sonants are distinguished from surds with 
difficulty. Velars(q) are infrequent. R occurs, but 1 is lacking. A 
characteristic sound is spirant g, g‘, which resembles a velar r. The 
guttural nasal fi is found, but not initially. V is always bilabial. 
S and c (sh) resemble each other. There is no accumulation of 
consonants. Composition or derivation occasionally brings two con- 
sonants in juxtaposition, but this is infrequent. Nd, ntc, mb, pz, 
and kv occur in stems, but these may all be developments of simple 
consonants. Kv is the only one of these that has been observed 
initially. The language makes an impression of phonetic softness 
rather than harshness, but of vagueness rather than distinctness. 
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One of the most important characteristics noted by Mr Spark- 
man in Luisefio is presented by the “ article pronouns.”’ These are 
particles differentiated for person and number, as well as for mode, 
logically the subject of the verb of the sentence or in apposition to it, 
and attached to the first word of the sentence, of whatever part of 
speech this may be. They resemble the incorporating or affixing pro- 
nominal elemeats of other American languages, except that instead 
of being made part of the verb with which their sense and function 
connect them, they are superficially attached to any word in the 
sentence provided this occupies a certain position. It is therefore 
obvious that they are short, independent, but unaccented words, which 
are enclitic to the first word of the sentence. When attached to an 
adjective, a pronoun, or the object of the sentence, they are no more 
combined with this than Greek te or Latin que constitutes a single 
grammatical form with the word which it follows. The language 
is therefore pronominally non-incorporating. Its peculiar treatment 
of the pronominal particles may help to make clear the nature of 
the employment of the pronominal elements in certain other Amer- 
ican languages, such as Selish, whose “ then-I saw-him”’ construc- 
tions are a grammatical illogicality bordering on impossibility when 
viewed as a form of pronominal incorporation, but are intelligible on 
the basis of the Shoshonean enclitism. 

Incorporation being looked for during the brief study made of 
Ute, the Luisefio type of treatment of the pronoun was not observed ; 
but that some form of this pronominal particle enclitism exists, is 
probable from several instances, though nothing like the Luisefio 
association of a modal signification with a designation of person in 
the same syllable, has become apparent. 


piupi-en tikazvar, heart-I eat 

acendi-g’-um nozvintcuz manoku, (I) like-you Utes all 

né# acendi-g'-ufi Purank at' tavatc, I like-him Frank good man 
#imi-en acendi tigivu-n, you-I like friend-my 

punike-em qauz, (1) saw-you yesterday 

iim-a kuk?i-ifi, you-did shoot-him ? 

kukzvi-va-ifi, shoot-him! 

nag‘ami-en, sick-I 

nimi katc-um acendi-g‘oa", we not-you like 
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oa"cura yumbutc-ufi tokpég'a, then porcupine-it ran 
oa"cura yog uvitc-ufi onip/g'a-ic, then coyote-he did-also 

Other instances appear in the text below. 

It would appear that the forms for the three persons are -n, -m, 
-fi, and that objective as well as subjective pronouns are enclitics. 
The objective forms have been found attached chiefly to the verb ; 
the subjective to other parts of the sentence. The -fi of the third 
person has been found only a few times, always with objective 
meaning. 

Another feature of interest in Luisefio is the noun-endings 
which are lost in composition with a possessive prefix. In Luisefio- 
Cahuilla these endings, whose use and omission closely parallel 
those of the Nahuatl noun-suffixes, are -c, -1, and -t; but parts of 
the body, which ordinarily cannot occur without a possessive pre- 
fix, do not show these endings. The Ute noun-suffixes are quite 
different from the Luisefio, being -p, -v, -tc, and so on, or entirely 
lacking as in pa, water. They are not lost before the possessive 
pronominal elements. 

witc, knife ; witc-im, your knife ; n# witc, my knife 
tcaxatc, younger brother ; tcaxatc-in, my younger brother 
tutcivoz, hair; tutcivou-an, my hair 

Piupi, heart, and sdup, lungs, become pi-nafi and sd-afi in loca- 
tive forms. Ordinarily locative case-suffixes and postpositions do 
not cause loss of the noun-ending: tog°'umbabi-ba, in the sky ; 
qaiv-am, on the mountain ; dtcedj-i-vaufl, in a water-basket. Saridj, 
dog, and muladj, mule, become sari-vufik and mula-vufik when pre- 
ceded by a possessive pronoun such as niéini, my, or #mi, yours. 
The possessive pronoun in suffix form can also be added to the 
-vuhk suffix: mula-vuii-un, my mule; -vufik is therefore only a 
suffix denoting possession, which replaces the noun-ending. 

The possessive affixes differ from those of Luisefio in being 
throughout suffixes. They resemble the enclitic pronominal ele- 
ments, being -n and -m for the first two persons. The independent 
pronouns placed before a noun have the force of a possessive: néni 
kan, my tent; ag'u-m, your tongue. The possessive elements are 
prefixes — no-, mo-, po-, or ni-, mo-, a-,—in all three Southern 
California groups, as well as in the Mono-Paviotso division of the 
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Plateau branch of Shoshonean ; in the Kern River branch they are 
suffixes as in Ute-Chemehuevi. 

My: nose, movi-n; eye, poi-n; hair, tutcivo-an; tongue, 
ag'u-n ; mouth, timpa-n ; father, mo-en ; younger brother, tcaxatci-n, 
tcaxatci-en ; younger brothers, tcakaitcizu-n ; horse, live possession, 

- pufigu-an. 
Your: tongue, agu-m; mouth, timpa-m; knife, witc-im ; 
younger brother, tcaxatci-m', younger brothers, tcaxaitcivu-m. 

The independent personal pronouns are : 

First person singular, n#, néni, 
Second person singular, #m, imi 

First person plural, inclusive, tazi, tami 
First person plural, exclusive, né#mi 
Second person plural, méni 

These forms can be used subjectively, objectively, or as attribu- 
tive possessives. They can be provided with locative case suffixes : 
ni-va, with me; and are syntactically the equivalents of nouns. 

Demonstratives, Interrogatives, Indefinites : 

hin, this: hin-ai, hina-nuc, hin-tc, this, these. Cf. in, who. 

oa"c, that, he: oa"c, ua"c, oa"c-ek, that one, he; umuc, those, 
they ; oric-, perhaps uru, that inanimate, it; umuent, one of them. 

mac, this, he: mac, this one, maic, his; mamoca, these, they ; 
mamaic, their; mafiaic, his. 

iv-, here: izat, ivat-ini, here. 

ov-, there (probably related to oa"c, ov-a"c): o7-a, ov-ai, there. 

ven, here: yen, here, yan-ak, yan-akuc, here it is. 

in, who? in, ina-ara, hin-unik, who, who is he, what is he ? 

im, what ? imb-um, with what? himb-ara, what is it ? 

Demonstratives are alike whether substantive or attributive. 

As in other Shoshonean dialects, binary composition is not much 
of a factor. The qualifying element precedes the determined, what- 
ever its part of speech. Derivation, etymological and grammatical, 
is much more developed. It proceeds entirely by suffixation. Not 

P a prefix is known in the language. The negative, katc, is often pre- 
posed to words, but this seems to be a process of composition, not 
of prefixation, as in katc-aivat, not-good, bad. 

There is reduplication both in noun and verb, though apparently 
not to any great extent. 
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masorutc, woman, plural ma-masorutc-u 


makoets, magpie, plural ma-makoets 


In the transitive verb reduplication can accompany plurality of 


the subject. 


acendi nzni, he likes me 


aacundi nni, they like me 


acendi-gum, I like you 
aacendi-g uk, we like you 
vatcum, I caught him 
va-vatcum, we caught him 
vatci-piga, he put him 


va-vatci-péga, they put him 


puni-ke, look, see 


umuc-ura pu-pun-tkai-péga, they all looked up. 


There is reduplication also to express iteration, repetition, or 


distribution. 


ti-tik-piga, ate of it (stem tika) 


ma-mande-, taste of 


paibani qaiz* ko-koazvidj, three mountain-ridges extending 


paiini ag ump adj-idjaip, three pines fallen 


Powell mentions the frequent occurrence of two distinct stems 


to denote the singular and plural of Ute verbs. 


Only one apparent 


instance was found: pa’ka, to kill one ; qo, to kill several. 
There is a plural in -u, -uv, -um for animate nouns. 


person, Ute 
American 
man 

woman 

my younger brother 
horse 

dog 

elk 

deer 

buffalo 

bear 

coyote 
skunk 


porcupine 


nozvintc 
marikadj 
ta’ vate 
masorutc 
tcaxatci-n 
kava 
saridj 

pari 

diri 

kutc" 
kviag'ant 
yog‘uzite 
poni 
yumbutc 


novintc-uz’ 
marikadj-u 
tand‘vatc-i-zu 
ma-masorutc-u 
tcakaitci-vu-n 
kazva-u 
saridj-u 
pari-ov 
diri-auz 
kutc-um 
kviag'ant-um 
yog uvitc-uv 
poni-ev 
yumbutc-u 
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beaver pazintc pavintc-uz 
fish pag’ ii pag’ 
star putciz putcig-u-7u 


In man and younger brother there is stem change. 
An objective is formed by -e or -ai. 
inanimate nouns. 


It is used on animate or 


horse kava kazva-ya 

dog saridj saridj-e 

porcupine yumbutc yumbutc-u-ai, yumbutc-i 

knife witc witc-e 

moccasin pate pate-ai 

sun tab" tab-ai 

horses kava-u kava-uz-e 

buffalos kutc-um kutc-um-e 

There are an indefinite number of locative, instrumental, and 

similar case-suffixes and postpositions. Some of these, like the 
general locative -ba and the instrumental -im, have no independent 
existence and are probably as truly suffixes of case as are similar a 
endings in any American language. Other, and longer, endings are i: 


apparently adverbial stems postposed or enclitic to the noun. In | 
some cases such postposed stems themselves possess locative suf- Z 
fixes: pa-tiroa-vanduk, water-middle-to. No rigid separation of 

case-suffixes and adverbial postpositions can be made. 


-ba, -m locative 

-van, -vaufi inessive, superessive 
-urur superessive 
-mandux, vanduk terminalis . 
-va comitative 

-im instrumental 

-ini similative 

-intce ablative (?) 

-ayan against 

-ivoe out of 

-guava near, toward 
-naria-7an between 

-ag’aru-7an through 

-vointa-van into 

-patog’a inside (?) 


tog umbab-i-ba, 


in the sky 
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sizamb-u-ba, 
nizvab-im-ba, 
teizvip-uza, 
qaiz-am, 

ag ump-um, 
né#-van, 
pa-von, 
kan-i-vaufi, 
étcedj-i-vauii, 
yuzimp-urur, 
qaiza-mandux, 
pa-tiroa-zanduk, 
név-va, 
saridj-i-za, 
witc-im, 
kvipanump-um, 
nozvintc-ini, 
kviag ant-ini, 
pa-intce, 
panakar-ayan, 
kan-i-guaza, 
pa-goaza, 
pina#-guav-andux, 
apu-naria-zan, 
pa-vointa-zvan, 


néi-patog a, 


on the sand 

in the snow 

on the ground 

on the mountain 
on the pine 

on me 

in the water 

in the house 

in the water-basket 
on the pine 

to the mountain 
into the middle of the water 
with me 

with a dog 

with a knife 

with an ax 

like a person 

like a bear 

away from the water 
against metal 

near the house 
toward the water 
near the heart 
between the horns 
into the water 


inside me (?) 


The numerals, in counting, or when subjective, end in -ni. 
When objective they end in -ku. An unexplained form shows the 
suffix -ba-ni. When partitive or selective, they end in -ni-ke. The 
subjective and objective suffixes -ni and -ku are found also on 
manu, all. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 


all manu-ni 


cuis 

wai-ini 
pai-ini 
watciwi-eni 
manigin 


cu-ku-c cuis-ike 
wai-ku wai-bani wai-ini-ke 
pai-ku pai-bani 


manigi-bani 
mano-ku 
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ni cukuc putciz™ punike, I one star see 
néii# waiku pufigu-an naruai, I two my-horses sold 
waiinike né/fie pufigu nag’ami, two-of-them of-my horses are sick 
No numeral classifiers were found. 
Adjectives of color end in -ar : 
afiag -ar, red 
oak-ar, yellow 
tucag-ar, white 
tok-ar, black 
savag-ar, blue, green 
Verbal endings are numerous. 
The common suffix of narrative tense is piig'a. 


The use of this 
is illustrated in the text. 


To piig'a as a base are added several other suffixes : 
-piig'a-c has the meaning of too, also, again. 
op’a-pég'a-c, started again 
oni-pég'a-ic, did it also 
qaian-pé#ga-c, gone too 
-piig a-con seems to have a similar sense. 
tivifiga-pg a-con, asked again 
-piig'a-ii may be pég‘a with the objective pronominal element 


of the third person. Inthe text below it occurs several times, 


always on transitive verbs with object. 


-pitg -ura seems to be the same suffix with a particle ura, to be 


mentioned among connectives. It also occurs in the text. 


-vani is an intentive or optative future 
ni nandine-vani-em, I will track you 
tig'ani-van(i), let him butcher it 
punike-kzai-vani, I am going to see it 
néi-patog’a wiga-vani, inside of me you would rather enter 
#im-a néi-van karuvia-vani, you on-me do you want to ride ? 
The interrogative is -a, usually added to the first word in the 
sentence, as in the last example. In this it resembles the Luisefio 
pronominal enclitics, one or two forms of which also express an 
interrogation. 
#im-a kuk-zi-ifi, did you shoot him ? 
oa"c-a néini acendi, does he like me ? 
AM. ANTH., N. S., 10-6. 
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hintc-a paiini timpuitc, those three rocks ? 
novintc-a, a man? are you a man ? 


-va-ifi is the imperative with object of third person. 
-piig'a-iii. 


punike-zaifi, see him ! 
pa’ka-zaifi, kill him! 
kukzi-zvaifi, shoot him ! 
-akant denotes the agent. 
uni-ukant, he who did it 
tavisar-akant, liar 
-puag‘ai expresses indefiniteness of the subject. 
punike-puag‘ai, someone saw him 
kukzi-puag’ai, someone shot him 
-kvaik means to tell, order, send, or go to do. 
maiden-kzaik, did not tell to do that 
parigi-ii-kvaiak, told him to wash it, went to wash 
-karmak, cessation. 
vaci-karmak-piig‘aifi, they were done driving them 
nag’ uk-i-kiarmak-piig'a, stopped fighting 
-pag a, continuation. 
tivifi-pag’a-pig'a, he kept asking 
-ke, of unknown meaning. 
maik, maikek, find 
pun-, punike, punikeke, see 
tuzicaroi, tuzicaroi-ke, lie, tell untruth 
gwitca-p, excrement ; gwitca-k-péig'a, defecated 


Compare 


-ini, of unknown meaning. There are several occurrences in 


the text. 


-ag'a, when added to nouns makes verbs denoting nature, kind, 
condition, and, when combined with reduplication or plural, col- 
lectivity. 
suffix. 


kan, tent 

kan-i-ag‘a, there are tents 
there were tents 
putciz, star 


It is probably the verb substantive ara or ag‘a used as a 
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potci-ag’a, there are stars, it is starry 

pagina, cloud 

pag ina-g’a, it is cloudy 

sivamp, sand 

sivamp-u-ag'a, it is sandy 

pé, road 

pu-ag’a, it goes on, there is a road 

makoets, magpie 

ma-makoets-i-ag'a, there are many magpies about 
ne-ara novintc, I am a Ute 

in-ara, what is he? 

himb-ara, what is it ? 

novintc-ara, he is a Ute 

ara-vak néini kan, where is my tent ? 

ara-vam tcakaitcivzu-m, where are your younger brothers ? 

There are many other verbal suffixes, the meaning of which re- 
mains to be determined. Such are -vakam, -djuakan, -g‘ai, -vara- 
nam, -up, -dis, -noapa, -tsafi, -tan, -ventik, -pég'a-ik. 

It is of special interest that the tense suffixes are not always 
final. It is true that they follow derivative suffixes, such as 
-karmak and -pag‘a; but in turn pronominal, adverbial, and con- 
nective elements attach to the tense-suffixes, whether as true suffixes 
or as enclitic particles, remains to be ascertained. 

There is no evidence of incorporation of the object-noun in the 
verb. . 

An important role is played in the language by what seem to be 
combinations of demonstratives and connectives. The nature of 
these is not clear, but may be surmised from the text. The fre- 
quent oa"cura, plural umucura, usually translated “ then,” “ he,” or 
“then that,’’ consists of the demonstrative oa"c, that, he, the, and 
an element ura which must be regarded as adverbially connective or 
introductory, and which occurs again in oric-ura, ov-ura, ovai-ura, 
ovantuvas-ura, ovantuv-ura, the verb-ending pég‘-ura, and sepa- 
rately. Ura-piig'a is also found. The demonstrative stem ov 
occurs in various forms: ovantuvura, ovantuvas, ovanvatsug’, 
ovisauy, ovasura, oviuy, ovaiapiig'a. The ending -uv, occurring 
also in ivis-uv, seems to mean “now then.”” Other forms related 
to oa"c and ov are oai"-piig'a and oa“dux. Avic-ura means “that 
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is all.” A form -isar occurs in oa"c-isar imi sari-vufik ag‘a-vak, 
where is your dog? and in the corresponding inanimate form 


oric-isar. 


The following are the principal verbal stems determined. The 
majority contain more than one syllable. 


ara, aga 
gwitca 
idjai 

kari 

kzik 
kukzi 
mai 
mai’ ti 
nag ami 
nag 
nasinti 
op’a 
pa’ka 
parai 
podjina 
pun-ike 
sapig aka 
tavapzi 
tig ani 


tivig’a, tivifia 


tupik 
tcikavina 
uni 

vaci 


vaun, vaufi 


wibi 


be 
defecate 
fall 

sit 

take 
shoot 

say, think 
lose 

sick 

fight 
appear 
go, travel 
kill 

war 

run 


see (poi-, eye) 


reach 
sleep 
cut up 
ask 
finish 
cut 

do 
drive 
jump 
fall off 


acendi 
hazi 
iekzvo 
kzvazi 
kvipa 
qo 
maik 
mande 
nag u 
nanaku 
nifia 
o"rua 
parig’i 
pikafi 
piga 
puru 
tapuni 
tazi 
tik-a 
tok 
tuzisa 
tcivo, tcipi 
vanal 
vatci 
vipag ai 
wig'a 


like 

lie 

die 

lie, extend 

hit, whip 

kill, pl. 

find 

eat, taste 

sell 

grow 

hear (n/¢fiaza-, ear) 
give 

wash (pa, water) 
pain 

leave 

start 

awake 

walk, step arrive 
eat 

run 

true 

emerge 

throw 

put 

dance 

enter 


The following is a text with approximate translation : 


oa"’c yu’mbutc o’p’a-piiga kutc-u’m-me nandi’n-piig'a 
That porcupine went ; buffalo (obj. pl.) tracked. 
oan-tuz-u’ra kutc-umu’ gwitca’-k-piiga oa"c-ura’ 
Then there buffalo had defecated. Then he asked 
uru kutcu’ii-gwitca’pa uru-cura’ nii-ag'a’ wi'tceufi 
that (inan. ) buffalo-excrement. Then it : “Tam long ago 
gwitca’p oa" c-ura’ ovai-ura a’g ariimp 


excrement,’’ Then he kept asking., Then there recent 
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o’vai-ura’ 
Then there 


ura’-piig’a 
was. 
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o’ p’a-pag'a-c 
went again, 
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ovai-ura 
Then there 


na’vampa-moru 
tracking them. 


a’g ariimp ura’ -pdig'a nazvafik-mor umuc-ura’ tog’ oya’ 
fresh were their tracks. Then they just 
pa-i-tokzi’nde va’ndup tcivo’-piiga manu’ -ni oa"c-ura 
river across emerged all. Then the 
yumbutc-u'ii ag ani-veni-en-ura’ mai’-p#g a-ini oa"’c-ura 
porcupine-(he): ** What shall I do?”’ thought. Then he 
kari’ -piig'a oa"c-ura’ o’zaiok no” 7in mai’-péiga 
sat. Then he there : “ Carry me over,”’ said 
umuent mai’-pég'a kute u’muent o"e’ kate 
One of them; ‘*1?” said buffalo one of, “Ne,” 
néi'nii-a’ mai’-péig'a kate 
he said. ‘“*No”’ said the porcupine-(he) . 


pa’-manoku-mura’ 


ma’ru-puifii-pég'a’ 


tupik-uka-mura’ a’t-oavim 


All completed ; when finished, good one 
néimay-a’ mai’ -piig'a oa"c-ura’ mai’-piig a 
“Me?” said. Then he: “Yes” srid. 
mo"c-ura’ kute-u'fi oa" vatcug tc’ pi-piga pa-g aba 
Then buffalo-( he ) emerged water- (from), 

oa"c-ura’ tivia’-piig'a iim-a’ ni-va’n karu’zia-van! 

Then he asked : ** You me-on ride-will ? ’’ 

kate mai’ -péig'-ura wi’ bi-djuakan pa’-vointuk 
No,”’ said, would fall off water-into.’’ 
a’pu-naria-7an at-o70" kate mai-pég a oa"c-ura 
«* Horns-between better.’’ “No” said. Then he: 
pa’-vovi’nto-van wi'be ma’nu-ni ura’ manu’k-tuacufi 

ater-in fall.”’ All (subj. ) 


tupi’k-pég'a oa"c-ura’ 


finished. Then he: 
yumbutc-ufi 
porcupine-(he ) “Yes” 
ig a’-pig a ovai-ura 


entered. Then there 
kutc-u’fi 
buffalo-(he ). 


oa"c-ura’ 
Then he 
pa-ti’roa-vanduk 
** Water-middle-to.”’ 


tcaram tika’zi 


yumbutc-u'fi 
porcupine-( he) : 
pinafi-ura’ 
After a time 


all (obj. ) 


néi-patog a’ wig a’-vani oa"c-ura’ 


** Me-inside enter-wish ?”’ Then he 
mai-pég a oa"c-ura oa"-pa 
said, Then he 
oa"c pa-von ig a-péig'a 
that water-in entered 


maik 
** Say, 


ag a-vanduk-aram 
where are you?’’ 


pa-guaza 
asked again. 


** Water-near 


oa"c-ura tivi’fia-pag a’-con kraindu 
crossed,”’ Then he asked again. ** Across 
tcipi’-ii i7i’s-uv te’ pi’-uz kate mana’ flutci-vandux 
emerged ; now then come out !”’ ** No, farther.’’ 
oa"c-aru’ -vai me tsaram tika’7i ovi'sa-o'7 oi-u’7 
Then he there : =. crossed, now then get off !”’ 
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oa"c-ura’ o’vai-uk pi’nafi uru’ kzaci’ kzvipa’ -pig'a 
Then he there heart with tail struck, 
oa"c-ura’ podjina-pig'a kutc-u' ovantuzas kzipa’- 
Then he ran buffalo-( he), Then there struck 
bi’tciva-pig a’ paka-fiu-pég a’ -iii oa"c yumbutc-u’fi 
fell down, killed-him that porcupine-(he). 
umuc-ura’ pé’aun a’ku <vipu-gai- oa"c 
Then they herd (?) horns tried to strike him. That 
yumbutc-ufi a’vacaz’ o’va kari’-piig'a katc-i’o"ra’ 
porcupine-( he) rib there sat. Not 
sapi’g aka-piig'a awi'c kutc-um-ufi mito’nikzvia-pég a’ 
could reach. Finished buffalo (pl. ) went off. 
oa"c-ura’ yumbutc-uii pi’nitux tcipi’-pig'a oa"c-ura’ 
Then the porcupine-(he ) out emerged. Then he 
o’p’a-piiga imb-um samb tig'a’ni-up oa"c-ura 
went. ** What with something butcher !”’ Then that 
yog u’zitc ova tava’ pvi-piiga tapu’ni-p#ga —_ani’akak 
coyote there slept awoke. ** What is it?’’ 
mai’-pég a-ini ura’ nifia’-tcaika-piig a ovai’a-piig'a 
thought. Heard it was there : 
imbw-i’m samb-uru’ tig'a’ni-ni-g up mai -péig'a ura’ 
** What-with something butcher !”’ he said 
nifia’-kaik-ufi uru’ oa"c-ura’ oa” batcugafi-péig'a’ yanak 
he heard. Then he went to him. ‘* Here 
ne tig a’ni-ni-varanam umu’c 
my knife butcher with it.’’ They went together. 
o’v-ura’ kutc-u’fi ha’vi-piiga ma’ vax va’un-dis 
Then there _ buffalo-( he) lay there. Then he: “Over jumps 
tig ani-van mai’-péig’-ura oa"c yog u’vitc-uii uni’-piga 
let him butcher,’’ said the coyote-(he) ; they did it 
oa"c-ura yumbutc-uii to’k-pig'a avatav’ anduvasefi 
Then that porcupine-! he) ran rib-over 
va'ufi-pig a oa"c-ura yog'u’vitc-ufi oni’-pig a-ic 
jumped. Then the coyote- (he) did it also 
kviifik-padjuafik va'ufi-pig a oa"c-ura’ kva’ ufi-pig a’ -ifi 
entirely over jumped. Then he beat him in jumping 


tig ani-p#g‘a-ifi 
butchered it. 

The evident characteristics of the Ute language are a phonetic 
system that contains obscure sounds, but is simple in lacking elab- 
orate combinations or permutations of sounds; preponderatingly 
disyllabic or polysyllabic roots; a fairly well developed system of 
suffixes, by which the business of the language is carried on ; the 
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absence of prefixation and the slight development of polysynthetic 
processes, substantival affixes and noun-incorporation being want- 
ing ; the use of the pronoun either in its full form as the equivalent 
of the noun, or as an enclitic but usually unincorporated particle ; 
a moderate development of reduplication to express number in both 
noun and verb; the use of demonstrative elements in combination 
with connective or introductory particles; suffixes to express the 
plural and objective, and a lasge series of locative and prepositional 
case-suffixes or postpositions ; and apparently a fairly extensive 
equipment of the verb with derivative, modal, temporal, and ad- 
verbial suffixes. There is very little structural resemblance to 
Kootenay, to Washo, or probably to Kiowa, three small isolated 
linguistic families whose contiguity naturally leads to conjectures 
of the possibility of their relationship with Shoshonean and Uto- 
Aztekan. 


AFFILIATED COLLEGES, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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MARRIAGE AND DESCENT IN THE ARRANDA 
TRIBE, CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


By R. H. MATHEWS 


As there is a difference of opinion among ethnologists respecting 
the line of descent in the Ar-ran’-da tribe at Alice Springs and the 
Finke river in Central Australia, I have endeavored to obtain correct 
details on this important point. The sources of my information are 
men who have resided in the country of the Arranda tribe for many 
years. These men have taken a vast amount of trouble and have 
spent much time in answering my inquiries, which have been repeated 
in various forms and at different periods during the last twelve years. 

The territory of the Arranda (or Arunta of Spencer and Gillen), 
reaches from about Macumba river to Alice Springs and the upper 
Finke river. The people within the limits indicated are divided into 
four intermarrying sections, as follows : 


TaBLe A 
Cycle Husband Wife Offspring 
A. f{Pananka Purula Paltara 
Kamara Paltara Purula 
B f{Purula Pananka Kamara 
Paltara Kamara Pananka 


Taking an example from the above table, it is seen that Pananka 
marries a Purula woman, and hasa son Paltara. In the next gener- 
ation, Paltara marries a Kamara woman and has a son Pananka, the 
same section name as his father’s father, who was also a Pananka. 
Looking again at Table A, we observe that Purula is the mother of 
Paltara, and in the next generation Paltara is the mother of Purula, 
and so on in continuous alternation, showing that a woman takes 
the section name of her mother’s mother. 

It appears then, that all the children, boys and girls alike, take 
the section name of their father’s father as well as that of their 
mother’s mother. For example, the father’s father of Paltara and 
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his sisters was a Paltara like himself and his sisters. The mother's 
mother of Paltara and his sisters was also a Paltara like themselves. 

Let us now make a table of the four sections of the Kamilaroi 
tribe in New South Wales, in which it is well known that descent is 
counted through the mother only. 


Tas_e B 
Cycle Husband Wife Offspring 
Af Murri Kumbo Ippai 
| Kubbi Ippai Kumbo 
f{Kumbo Murri Kubbi 
Ippai Kubbi Murri 


In this table we see that Murri marries a Kumbo wife and has a 
son Ippai. In the next generation Ippai marries a Kubbi woman 
who has a son Murri, the same section name as his father’s father. 
We observe also that Kumbo is the mother of Ippai, and Ippai is 
the mother of Kumbo in perpetual alternation. That is, a woman 
takes the section name of her mother’s mother. It is therefore plain 
that every child, irrespective of sex, takes the section name of its 
father’s father and also of its mother’s mother. 

Up to this point there is no difference at all either in the laws 
of intermarriage or in the descent of the section names, in the Ar- 
randa and in the Kamilaroi. 

When we get into the extreme northern limits of the Arranda 
territory, say northward from about the 24th parallel of latitude, we 
find that there are four additional divisions, making a total of eight 
intermarrying sections in the sociology of the people. Some re- 
marks on these intrusive sections will be made farther on. In the 


meantime it will be necessary to reproduce a table I published in 
1899." 


C 
Cycle? Husband Wife Offspring 
{ Pananka Purula Bangata 
A | Knuraia Ngala Paltara 
1 Mbitjana Bangata Ngala 
Kamara Paltara Purula 


! Divisions of North Australian Tribes, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. XXXVI, p. 76. 

2 The cycle consists of the names given in the column headed ‘‘wife’’ in all these 
tables. Thus, Purula, Ngala, Bangata, and Paltara constitute Cycle A in Table C, and 
so on. 
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Purula Pananka Kamara 
B Ngala Knuraia Mbitjana 
Paltara Kamara Knuraia 
Bangata Mbitjana Pananka 


An explanation of the foregoing table was given in 1899 in the 
article above quoted and need not be repeated. Since then I have 
at different times obtained, from the most competent of my corre- 
spondents in that region, tables of genealogies which I have collated 
and present in the following table. This table, D, gives the particu- 


Taste D 
Individual Answering the Question | Section of Indi- | Section of 
No. | vidual’s Father ual’s Offspring 
I Arkara Purula Kamara ) — 
1a ‘Tjupuntara Pananka | Paltara 
2 Tpitarinja Kamara | Purula iaithe 
2a | Laramanaka Paltara | Pananka J 
3 Jukuta Purula | Kamara le 
3@ ~=6©Ruth Pananka | Paltara 
4 Tjirtjalkuka Purula Kamara le 
4a Relkua Pananka Paltara j Kamara 
5 Nathaniel Bangata Pananka ) 
5@ Maria Mbitjana Ngala 
6 Paulus Mbitjana Ngala ie 
6a Helena Bangata Pananka ) 
7 Moses Knuraia Paltara ) Paltara 
Sophia Ngala Mbitjana if 
8 Petrus Paltara Knuraia i] — 
8a Rebecca Kamara Purula 
9 Johannes Purula Kamara le 
9a Maria II Knuraia Paltara ) Kamera 
10 Jonathan Paltara Knuraia |) —_— 
10@ Emilie Mbitjana Ngala ) 
il Makana Bangata Pananka ln 
=Nakara Kamara Purula | ) Pananka 
12 Jakobus Pananka Bangata ) 
Mbitjana j Bangate 


Lydia Ngala 
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lars of twelve marriages, and will be readily understood from one 
example. No. 1 is a man named Arkara, of the section Purula. 
His father’s section, Kamara, is given in the next column. No. ta 
is the wife of No. 1, and is known as Tjupuntara, of the section 
Pananka. In the next column is her father’s section, Paltara. The 
offspring of this married pair, both boys and girls, belong to the 
section Kamara, found in the extreme right-hand column. 

In examining the above table we observe that in Nos. 1 to 8 in- 
clusive, the marriages and the descent of the children are exactly in 
accord with the laws laid down in Table C. For example, No. 1, 
a Purula man marries a Pananka woman and the children are Ka- 
mara. These eight families are examples of what I have elsewhere 
denominated “ direct,” or “tabular,” marriages. But in the Arranda, 
as in the Warramungga' and other tribes a little way to the north- 
ward, there are what I have called “ alternative’ marriages. 

Next, if we examine Nos. 9 to 12 inclusive in Table C it is dis- 
covered that they are all instances of the “alternative’’ system. 
Taking No. g as an example, we see that Johannes, a Purula man, 
marries a Knuraia woman, instead of his regular or “ tabular” 
wife Pananka. Moreover, according to Table C, the children of his 
marriage should be Mbitjana, but they are actually Kamara. A 
similar irregularity is noticed in the section name of the offspring in 
Nos. 10, 11,and 12, Table D. These irregularities will be explained 
later. 

I shall now endeavor to explain how this variation in the descent 
of the section name of the progeny has occurred in the four families 
illustrated in Nos. 9 to 12. More than thirty years ago a mission 
station was formed on the Upper Finke river, a district in which the 
native inhabitants had only four sections in their social structure, 
the names of which are given in Table A. Soon after the mission 
station was established and the blacks learned that it was for their 
special benefit, they flocked to it from all parts, not because of the 
Gospel, but because of “the loaves and the fishes.” They went 
there for tobacco, sugar and tea, flour, shirts, blankets, fat beef, 
tomahawks, and so on. 


1 Journal Royal Society New South Wales (1898), XXxtl, 73, seq. 1 showed both 
‘*tabular’’ and ‘‘alternative’’ marriages among the Warramungga in a table given on p. 
73. See also American Antiquarian, XXVi, 87-143. 
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At the time referred to, the eight-section system was in vogue 
among the most northerly portion of the Arranda tribe, but had not 
made any deep impression on the sociology of the natives about 
Ellery Creek, Idracowra, Owen Springs, Henbery, and other cattle 
stations, where the social structure remained the same as in Table A. 

When the Reverend Louis Schulze went to the mission station 
about 1877, he had to deal with a heterogeneous population, some 
of whom professed the four-section system and others the eight-sec- 
tion system. He was a man who took pride in his work and studied 
the laws of marriage and descent. Owing to the two types of 
organization marrying one with the other in their new home, some 
modifications in the laws appear to have been made by the natives. 
In 1891, when Mr Schulze published the results of his labors, he 
prepared a table showing four pairs of sections, in which the four 
original sections and the four additional ones were not consolidated as 
in my Table C, but were placed in juxtaposition, as follows : 


E, or “Scuurze’s 


Husband Wife Offspring 
Pananka Purula Paltara 
1st Pair< ,- 
Knuraia Ngala Bangata 
Namara Paltara Purula 
2d Pair 
Mbitjana Bangata Ngala 
,.:, Purula Pananka Kamara 
Ngala Knuraia Mbitjana 
,.._f Paltara Kamara Pananka 
4th Pair Bangata Mbitjana Knuraia 


Mr Schulze discovered that a man could marry a wife from either 
of a prescribed pair of sections. For example, a Paltara man could 
marry his “tabular ”’ wife Kamara, or he could take a Mbitjana 
woman as the “alternative marriage.' In regard to the descent, 
Mr Schulze said: ‘“* Whether Paltara has a Kamara or a Mbitjana 
for his wife, the children are Pananka, according to paternal de- 
scent.”’* In 1898 I republished Mr Schulze’s table, but contended 
that descent was through the mother, and not the father.* 

' Queensland Geographical Journal, p. 74. 

* Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Australia, X\V, p. 224. 

* Jour. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, XXX, p. 72. ° 
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Let us examine Mr Schulze’s statement that if Paltara take a 
Mbitjana wife, his children will be Pananka, instead of Knuraia. Mr 
Schulze was no doubt reporting a case or cases which he actually 
knew, and I desire to show how such a state of things could come 
about. Supposing that the Paltara man whom Mr Schulze had 
in mind belonged to that part of the Arranda tribe which had only 
the four sections given in Table A. By all the usages and tradi- 
tions of his people his wife should be Kamara, and when he married 
Mbitjana she was probably said to be the equivalent of Kamara and 
her children were accordingly ranked as Pananka. I should sup- 
pose that she was received into the tribe on the same footing as a 
stranger ; the same as any other stranger, from say the Chingalee, 
would be received ; and was given the status of a Kamara, so that 
her children were Pananka. 

When I caused further inquiries to be made by a friend in 1899 
it was found that the important question of the intermarriage and 
descent of the eight sections had been settled or “‘ consolidated,” if 
the expression may be applied, so that the regular or tabular child 
of a Mbitjana woman was Pananka, whilst the tabular child of a 
Kamara woman was Knuraia (Table C), being exactly a transposi- 
tion of the progeny of these two women in Mr Schulze’stable. The 
offspring of the women of the Purula and Ngala sections were 
also similarly transposed. In all other respects Tables C and E are 
identical. 

We will now be able to understand some further explanations 
regarding the descent of the children of the married pairs in Nos. 9 
to 12 of Table D. We will select No. 12 in that table as an exam- 
ple. Jakobus, a Pananka man, marries Lydia who is a Ngala. By 
the consolidated law in Table C she is his “ alternative "’ spouse and 
her progeny ought to be Paltara. The children, however, are actu- 
ally classified in the Bangata section. The reason of this would 
appear to be that Lydia, being a Ngala, is treated as the equivalent 
or complement of Purula, and take the status of the Purula section ; 
consequently her children, Table C, would rank as Bangata, being 
in accordance with the old laws of the southern branch of the Ar- 
randa, that the child shall take the section name of the father’s father 
and also that of its mother’s mother. This case is precisely the same 
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in principle as Mr Schulze’s example, the only difference being in 
the names of the parties. If we had taken Nos. 9, 10, or II as our 
example, the result would have been the same. 

It will be observed that throughout Table D I have given the 
section names of the fathers of each married pair, because some of 
those who follow Mr Schulze and maintain “ paternal descent”’ lay 
great stress upon those instances in which the child is allotted the 
section name of its father’s father. Let us again refer to Nos. 9 to 
12, Table D, in each of which the child possesses the section name 
of its father’s father. No. 9 will serve as an example of the four 
families. The child of Johannes is Kamara, the section name of the 
father of Johannes. But a little further study discloses that the 
child of Johannes also possesses the section name of its mother’s 
mother. Maria II is Knuraia, and her mother, per Table C, is 
Kamara, the section allotted to the child. It is evident then, that 
in the four reported cases, Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12, Table D, the 
child takes the section name of its mother’s mother, as well as that 
of its father’s father. 

But Table D contains further evidence to the same effect. Nos. 
1 to 4 inclusive represent the pedigree of one of the oldest families 
known to my correspondents. These four marriages go back to 
the time when there were only four sections (Table A) recognized 
in the district in which the mission station is now situated. There 
was an old chief named Jukara, of the Kamara section. He married 
Mokurkna, a Paltara woman, and his eldest son was Arkara, who, 
with his wife, was given as Nos. 1 and 1a in Table D. Arkara was 
the father of Tpitarinja, No. 2in Table D. Tpitarinja was the father 
of Jukuta, shown as No. 3 in that table. The old chief Jukara had 
a second son, Tjirtjalkuka, given as No. 4 in Table D. To re- 
capitulate, Jukara was the father of Arkara, who was the father of 
Tpitarinja, who was the father of Jukuta, being the pedigree of four 
generations in the direct male line. 

Returning again to the question of descent, and taking No. 3 
of Table D as an example, we learn that Jukuta, a Purula man, 
whose father was Kamara, married Ruth, a Pananka, and the child 
is Kamara, the same as its father’s father. But by inspecting Table 
A, which was the only system in force in those days, we find that 
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Ruth’s mother was Kamara. Therefore her child takes the section 
name of its mother’s mother. Precisely the same result would be 
obtained by examining Nos. 1, 2, and 4. 

From what has been said respecting the variations in the rules 
of descent, it would appear that lineage is reckoned by two methods. 
In one system there is a tendency to continue portions of the regu- 
lations of the southern branch of the Arranda organization, exhibited 
in Table A. This is observed in Nos. 9 to 12, where the section 
name of the mother’s mother is inherited by the child. We know 
that descent in this form has been in vogue for a long time. Jakobus, 
No. 12 of Table D, is descended from old Jukara already men- 
tioned. Tjirtjalkuka, No. 4, had a daughter Nakara, No. 11a, who 
is the mother of Jakobus, a man who is now about 35 years of age. 
He married Lydia, a Ngala, and the child takes the section name 
of the mother’s mother and the father’s father. 

In Nos. 5 to 8 inclusive, Table D, we find the descent is in ac- 
cordance with what I have called the “ consolidated’’ system. By 
this method all the women of the tribe can be classified into two 
cycles, A and B, which have perpetual succession. Taking the 
women in the upper half of Table C, or Cycle A, we find that 
Purula is the mother of Bangata; Bangata of Ngala; Ngala of Pal- 
tara, and Paltara is the mother of Purula, and this order of succes- 
sion is continually repeated. The women of the lower half of the 
table have a similar succession. This arrangement brings the sociol- 
ogy of the northern branch of the Arranda into line with the Wom- 
baia,' Binbingha,? Chingalee* and other communities among whom 
I have elsewhere reported that descent is invariably counted through 
the women. 

When Rev. L. Schulze made his report, already quoted, that 
Paltara’s child must be Pananka irrespective of the mother’s section, 
he does not give a reason why it is an evidence of ‘‘ paternal descent.” 
If it was because the child was assigned the section name of Pal- 
tara’s father, Table E, then there is no weight at all in the argument, 
because the very same thing happens in the Kamilaroi, where the 

' Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., XXXVU1 (1898), p. 152. 

*Ibid., (1899), p. 77- 

* American Anthropologist, N, S., 1 (1900), p. 495, with map. 
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descent is unmistakably through the mother only. In fact, in every 
tribe I know possessing female descent, all over Australia, the child 
takes the name of the father’s father. This holds good no matter 
whether the tribe be divided into two, or four, or eight parts. I am 
of course referring to the normal or “ tabular”’ marriages. 

But when we come to the women, matters are somewhat different. 
Taking the Yanderawantha tribe, with maternal descent, whose two 
cycles I reported in 1899,' we find that a child takes the name of 
its father’s father, and also that of its mother, because the cycle con- 
tains but one denomination and is reproduced in the first generation. 
When dealing with Table B in an earlier page, in which the cycle is 
bisected, it was shown that the progeny took the name of the father’s 
father and of the mother’s mother. There being two divisions of 
women in a cycle, they reproduce each other in the second gener- 
ation, instead of in the first, in continuous alternation. 

I will now take the northern Arranda tribe, Table C, in which 
each cycle of women contains four sections, which reproduce each 
other in an established order. Here again the child takes the sec- 
tion name of its father’s father. But as there are four divisions of 
women ina cycle, instead of two as in the Kamilaroi, they repro- 
duce each other in the fourth generation instead of in the second 
generation. A child must therefore take the section name of its 
mother’s mother’s mother’s mother. For example, taking Ban- 
gata, the first name in the “ offspring’’ column of Table C, its mother 
is Purula, whose mother is Paltara, whose mother is Ngala, whose 
mother is Bangata, the same as the child. 

The above examples show that whether there are two, or four, 
or eight partitions of the tribe, the resulting offspring gets the sec- 
tional name throughthe women. The child in each of the examples 
also gets the section name of its father’s father, but this is a neces- 
sary result of the normal or “ tabular”’ marriages. When we exam- 
ine the “ alternative’’ marriages, the father’s father’s succession 
disappears, but the descent through the women remains unaltered. 


1 Jour. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, Xxx, p. 108 ; Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., XXX1X, 
p- 83, with comprehensive map. Dr A. W. Howitt mentioned these two divisions in 
1904, without giving me the credit of discovering them five years earlier. He also made 
free use of my map, without acknowledgment. 
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Going back to Table B, if Murri marries Ippai instead of Kumbo, 
the child is Kumbo, but its father’s father is Ippai. Then if we look 
again at Table C we find that if Pananka marries Purula the child 
is Bangata, the same as its father’s father. But if Pananka marries 
Ngala, his “alternative ’’ or No. 2 wife, the child is Paltara, although 
its father’s father is Bangata. 

I am not finding fault with Mr Schulze’s tabulation, Table E ; 
on the contrary, I republished it and became responsible for it in 
1898 ; but I differ now, as I did then, from his conclusions in regard 
to the descent of the children. When the small detachment of 
people possessing eight sections came to settle at the mission station 
years ago, they would no doubt bring with them the rules regulating 
marriage shown in Table C ; but the other people with four sections 
were by far the most numerous, and the two systems never became 
properly amalgamated. Some families would conform to the eight- 
section system ; whilst others, although incorporating the northern 
section names, would treat them as equivalents of their own, and 
still count descent in the way in which they had been accustomed. 
This would account for Mr Schulze’s table, which actually repre- 
sents, the families Nos. 9 to 12 in Table D at the present time. On 
the other hand, Nos. 5 to 8 indicate the intermarriages of such of 
the people who conformed to the amalgamated laws of Table C. 
Nos. 1 to 4, although falling into line with Table C, contain only 
the original four section names. 

It will be well to give my reasons for saying that the four-section 
organization prevailed in the district around the mission station. 
Mr W. H. Willshire,' a police trooper, went to Alice Springs in 1881 
and his duties took him all over the Finke river. Although he 
reports the four-section system, no mention is made of eight sections. 
Mr H. E. W. Krichauff? in 1886 also speaks of the intermarriages 
of four sections only. When the Horn Scientific Expedition visited 
the mission station, amongst other places, in 1894, Dr E. C. Stirling, 
the anthropologist of the party, reported that there were only four 
sections.’ He said he had questioned several blacks who, although 

' Aborigines of Central Australia, p. 13. 

* Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. South, Australia, ii, p. 33. 

Report Horn Sci. E-xped., W, p. 47. 
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quite familiar with Pananka, Kamara, Purula, and Paltara, had never 
heard of the other four names reported by Mr Schulze. To quote 
the conclusion of Dr Stirling’s remarks in his own words: “ From 
no single individual, whether white or black, could I get a confirma- 
tion of Mr Schulze’s scheme.”” At that time the eight-section con- 
tingent must have been out on a cattle-spearing expedition, or else 
away on a visit to their northern congeners, but we may infer that 
they could not have been numerous. 

I have read the statements of Spencer and Gillen that descent 
among the Arranda (Arunta) is counted through the: father, but I 
am of the opinion that they are mistaken. From what has been 
said in the foregoing pages there is no doubt in my mind that descent 
is counted through the mother. It is quite a common thing for 
white men to conclude that descent among the aborigines is reckoned 
through the men. This comes about by the fact that a wife is taken 
into the tribe and hunting grounds of her husband, where all her 
children are born and bred and inherit their father’s territory. 

A few words will now be said about the descent of the totems. 
When a woman first becomes conscious of the approach of the ma- 
ternal function, she reports that she had a dream somewhat to this 
effect: One night when she and her husband were camped near a 
certain spring or waterhole, she heard the voices of infants laughing 
among the leaves of a tree growing near. Her husband may also 
say that he heard the infant coming down out of the tree just before 
daylight, when it came and pulled his hair, after which it vanished and 
was believed to have entered the woman’s body through the navel 
or any other part. When the child is born, it is assigned the totem 
of the locality where the mother or father had the dream. For ex- 
ample, if the spot be traditionally known to be haunted by Magpie 
people, invisible to human ken, the new-born child would get the 
totem of the magpie, quite irrespectively of the totem of either parent. 

The component parts of a tribe having the totemic organization 
described in the preceding paragraph are in many respects similar 
to the Kamilaroi. For example, there is a local division in which 
are found the totem names of animals, plants, the heavenly bodies, 
etc. People whose totems may belong to any or all of these de- 
partments of the universe roam about together, or at any rate fra- 
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ternize when they foregather in any part of their common territory. 
There are certain spots in this territory which are specifically haunted, 
some by one object and some by another, from which the children 
receive their totemic names, instead of from the mother.' It appears 
then, that like the Kamilaroi, the totems are scattered throughout 
the tribal territory, but are allotted to the offspring according to 
locality of birth instead of parentage. 

In other publications in America, Europe, and Australia I have re- 
ported several tribes inhabiting the northern parts of Australia in whose 
sociology there are eight divisions similar to those in Table C, and 
have maintained that the devolution of the section names is through the 
women. In this journal? I published a map of the whole of that portion 
of Australia inhabited by the eight-section type. In the Frocecdings 
of the American Philosophical Society,* I published a map of Aus- 
tralia showing the regions inhabited by each type of social structure. 
The boundaries of many of the organizations were established from 
my own personal knowledge, whilst the remainder were determined 
from information obtained from reliable correspondents. In the text 
explaining the map (pp. 574-578) I gave the names of the subdivi- 
sions prevailing in about twenty-five groups of tribes.* 

Before closing this article I should like to refer briefly to other 
tribes occupying the country between the Arranda and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. In 1899 I described the sociology of the Binbingha 
tribe on the Macarthur river,’ in Northern Australia. In the table 
of eight intermarrying sections published at that time I reported 
“that each group (cycle) has perpetual succession through its 
females.’ The following is a copy of that table, which was con- 
structed on exactly the same principles as Table C of the present 
treatise : 

1 American Antiquarian, 143-147. 

N. S., Il, p. 497- 

*XXXIX, 1900. 

‘I may here state that Mr N. W. Thomas in his recent work, Azuship Organiza- 
tions and Group Marriage (London, 1906), has copied very extensively from the above 
mentioned map of Australia, without the slightest acknowledgment. He has given me 
credit for being the first to report a large number of section and phratry names, but it is a 
pity he did not acknowledge his obligations te my map. If the reader will compare Mr 
Thomas’ maps 11 and 111 with my own, the extent to which he has drawn on the latter 


will be abundantly apparent. 
5 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., XXXVW, p. 77, table iii. 
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Cycle Tlusband Wife Offspring 
Jungalagoo sullaranjee 
Jinagoo Jooralagoo Bungaranjee 
A Jameragoo Bullaranjee Jooralagoo 
Y ukamurra Bungaranjee Jungalagoo 
{ Jungalagoo Joolanjagoo Yukamurra 
oralagoo Jinagoo Jameragoo 
ungaranjee Yukamurra Jinagoo 
Bullaranjee Jameragoo Joolanjagoo 


There is a feminine form of the name of every one of these eight 
sections, but they are not given in the table, because it is thought 
that their omission will enable the reader more readily to follow the 
details of the rules of marriage and descent, by having eight sections 
to deal with instead of sixteen.’ Besides, by omitting the feminine 
names a direct comparison can be made with Table C, if necessary. 

In the present Table F, the cycle is represented by the names 
given in the “ wife” column. Taking the first woman in cycle a, 


we see that Jungalagoo produces Bullaranjee, who produces Jooral- 


agoo, who produces Bungaranjee, whose offspring is Jungalagoo, 
being the name we commenced with. This series recurs in the 
same order indefinitely. 

Joolanjagoo marries Jungalagoo as his “ tabular” or No. 1 wife 
and the progeny is Bullaranjee. If he weds Jooralagoo as his 
“alternative” or No. 2 wife, his family is Bungaranjee. Should 
he take a Jinagoo as his No. 3 spouse, his offspring will be Jamer- 
agoo. And if Joolanjagoo mates with a woman of his own section 
name as his No. 4 wife, his children will be Yukamurra. From 
this we observe that the children of a given man, say a Joolanjagoo, 
may have any one of four section names, this matter depending 
altogether upon the woman who is his wife. In other words, suc- 
cession of the sections cannot possibly be counted through the father. 

Although a woman may likewise have a conjugal mate from any 
one of four sections, this matter makes no difference at all to her 
progeny. For example, a Jungalagoo woman might be married to 

'’The feminine forms of the sectional divisions of the Binbingha are given in the 
Queensiand Geographical Journal, XX, p. 71, table viii. 
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a Joolanjagoo, or a Jinagoo, or a Jooralagoo, or a Jungalagoo, but 
her children would be Bullaranjee just the same as in Table F, 
because the succession of the sections through the woman is abso- 
lutely invariable. 

In 1900 I contributed a paper to the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, reporting the eight sections of the Chingalee tribe 
in Central Australia," accompanied with a table showing the section 
to which a man belongs, the section into which he can marry, and 
the designation of the children. I also stated that the sectional 
name of the offspring is determined through the mother, and like- 
wise that they belong tothe mother’s phratry or cycle. Ina further 
contribution to the same society’? I supplied a table showing the 
English names of eight married pairs in the Chingalee tribe, some 
of whom were of the “ tabular”’ or No. 1 type ; others were “alter- 
native "’ or No. 2; whilst others were No. 3 and No. 4. All these 
were actual marriages of individuals personally known to my 
correspondents residing in the district. This tabulated list isof great 
value, because it proves beyond question that men of one section 
can marry into four different sections of women. And not only so, 
but it shows that two of a man’s possible wives and consequently 
two of his possible families belong to one cycle, and two to the other 
cycle. The last mentioned fact points to the non-existence of exog- 
amy, a subject which would require a special article. 

My object in presenting the present treatise is to place before 
the ethnologists of America my views respecting the line of descent 
in all the tribes dealt with. My facts cannot be contradicted, and I 
shall be glad to learn whether my conclusions are equally unassailable. 
There are at present two opinions regarding descent in these tribes. 
Spencer and Gillen assert that it is through the men, whilst I main- 
tain that it is counted through the women. Referring to differences 
of conclusions in difficult matters of this kind, I may mention that 
Dr A. W. Howitt, in his Native Tribes of South-east Australia, re- 
ported that descent in the Turrubul and Kaiabara tribes in Queens- 
land is in the male line, whereas I have incontestably proved that 
descent in these tribes is maternal. 


! American Anthropologist, N. S., Il, pp. 494-501, with map. 
2 Ibid., Vil, pp. 301-304. 
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CORRECTION 

In vol. 1 of this journal, for 1900, p. 499, I reported a variety of 
totems appertaining to some tribes on Sturt creek and adjacent country, 
situated partly in the Northern Territory and partly in Western Australia. 
The information was gathered for me by Mr Stretch, Mr Wilson, and 
other residents of that region. Upon continuing my inquiries through 
these men, and gathering further details, I find that the totems are not 
definitely attached to the pairs of sections mentioned in my paper, nor 
yet to the quartettes of sections, but are dispersed throughout the tribal 
territory. The totem of any particular person is determined by the 
locality where his mother first became aware that she was enciente. In 
other words, the totems are not divided between the two phratries, nor 
allotted to any specific section, but depend upon the accident of concep- 
tion. ‘There is still much to be learned in regard to this subject, and I am 
continuing my investigations under difficulties. 


PARRAMATTA, 
New Soutu WALEs. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE CHICAGO MEETING 


WITH PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOG- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1907 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


The joint meeting of Section H of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the American Anthropological 
Association, and the American Folk-Lore Society was held at the 
University of Chicago, December 30, 1907, to January 2, 1908. 


MEETING OF THE SECTIONAL COMMITTEE 

Professor Boas, vice-president of Section H, presided over the 
Sectional Committee meeting, other members present being Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher and Dr George Grant MacCurdy, acting sec- 
retary. Officers for the Chicago meeting were nominated as fol- 
lows: Member of the General Committee: Prof. Frederick Starr. 
Member of the Council: Miss Fletcher. Sectional offices were 
filled by the nomination of Prof. R. S. Woodworth, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, as vice-president for the ensuing year, and of 
Prof. Roland B. Dixon as member of the Sectional Committee to 
serve five years. These nominations were later approved by the 
Association in general committee. 


Councit MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

Professor Boas as president of the Association likewise presided 
over the deliberations of the Council. Members of the Council pre- 
sent in addition tothe President were Miss Fletcher, Charles Peabody, 
G. A. Dorsey, E. L. Hewett, R. B. Dixon, B. T. B. Hyde, and 
G. G. MacCurdy. 

The secretary, Dr George Grant MacCurdy, reported that there 
had been no special meeting of the Association since the beginning 
of the year, but a meeting of the Council was held in Yale Uni- 
versity Museum, October 11, in the interest of the program for the 
Chicago meeting. Those present were: Professor Boas, chairman ; 
103 
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Professor Saville, Dr Peabody, and Dr MacCurdy, secretary. There 
was also a meeting of the Committee on Program in New York on 
November 18. 

The responsibility for the Chicago joint meeting having been 
left in Dr MacCurdy’s hands by the secretaries of Section H and 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, a call for the meeting was 
mailed in October to the more than seven hundred members of the 
three societies. In response to this call thirty-nine titles were re- 
ceived. A preliminary program was prepared and mailed to members 
December 14. In addition all abstracts that reached the Secretary 
in time to be submitted for approval were printed (fifteen in number) 
and were distributed on the opening day of the meeting. 

There have died during the year: Col. Paul Edmond Beckwith, 
U.S. National Museum ; William Wells Newell, for many years 
secretary of the American Folk-Lore Society ; P. S. Sparkman, 
Valley Center, California; Dr Daniel Garcia, Guadalajara, Mexico. 

Membership in the Association is now open to libraries and 
societies, and many have taken advantage of this privilege during 
the last year owing in large measure to their interest in receiving 
the Memoirs. Efficiency as a medium of publication is the lodestone 
that attracts members. In this connection the Secretary emphasized 
the importance of a concerted effort to increase the membership of 
the Association in order that the present high standard of both 
journal and Memoirs might be maintained. His report included the 
names of the new members’ elected the following day: Miss L. P. 
Smith, J. C. Brush, Library of Brown University, Watkinson Lib- 
rary, Newberry Library, University of Illinois Library, Somerville 
Public Library, J. H. Terry, Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, J. T. Bowne, Geological Survey of Canada, Dr A. Pejiafiel, 
American Geographical Society, American Philosophical Society, 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and Nat- 
ural History, J. C. Herrick, City Library Association of Springfield, 
Mass., Public Library of Cincinnati, The John Crerar Library, New 
Hampshire Historical Society, St Louis Mercantile Library Associ- 
ation, Library of the University of Toronto, Public Museum of the 
City of Milwaukee, P. G. Gates (life member), A. B. Lewis, Rev. 


1 Full addresses are given in the list of members to be found in this issue, 
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B. Meyer, L. Welles, W. E. Roth, Dr T. M. Owen, P. A. Brannon, 
R. F. Gilder, Leland Stanford Junior University Library, E. K. 
Putnam, G. B. Noyes Jr, Carnegie Library of Pittsburg, S. G. 
Morley, R. G. Fuller, E. P. Valentine, J. P. Camp, Indiana State 
Library, W. Jochelson, A. W. Fairbanks, R. H. Lowie, Adelbert 
College, Howard Memorial Library, H. J. Spinden, Prof. B. Cum- 
mings, Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Prof. W. I. Thomas. 

The following letter’ urging the establishment of a Department 
of Anthropology for the purpose of investigating the problems of 
anthropology in South America has been signed by practically all 
students of anthropology in the United States : 

April 3, 1907. 
To Dr R. S. Woopwarp, 
President of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Sir: The undersigned were appointed by the American Anthro- 
pological Association, the Archeological Institute of America, the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, the Anthropological Society of Washington, the 
American Ethnological Society of New York, and Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science — the six societies 
of the United States entirely or mainly anthropological in scope — to 
discuss the subject of the most important researches that should be under- 
taken for the furtherance of anthropological science, and to outline a plan 
of research of such importance as to be worthy of the consideration of the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The committee believes that the isolation of the continent of South 
America from the great land masses of the old world in recent geological 
times makes the study of man’s appearance on the continent and the 
development there of the numerous tribes, languages, and cultures in 
early times, a problem the solution of which would be of supreme im- 
portance to anthropological science. 

In such a research the study of the racial and cultural development 
of the peoples of this continent and particularly of the contact of this 
remote area with other parts of the world would be of fundamental im- 
portance. 

Since it is not likely that any government will take up such an inter- 
national investigation, and as it is impossible for any of the existing socie- 
ties and institutions devoted to anthropological research to engage in so 
extensive an undertaking, the committee respectfully submits the follow- 
ing resolutions to the Carnegie Institution of Washington : 


1 Science, May 10, 1907. 
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Resolved, That the trustees of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
be respectfully requested to establish an anthropological department for 
the purpose of investigating the problem of the anthropology of South 
America, with special reference to the lines of contact between the early 
inhabitants of that continent and other continental areas. 

Resolved, That should such a department be established its work 
should be based on the following four lines of investigation : 

1. The antiquity of man in South America with special reference to 
the discoveries made in the Pampean formations. ‘This work should be 
in charge of a competent geologist who should make a critical study of 
the strata in which the human remains have been found for which great 
antiquity is claimed. Associated with the geologists should be a trained 
archeologist who should make archeological investigations in the region 
of the alleged discoveries. 

2. While historically no relation has been traced between the cultures 
of the more advanced tribes of the Andean Highlands and those of 
Central America, there is a general resemblance in fundamental types 
which seems to indicate that either a very early connection between North 
America and South America existed or that the later cultures grew up on 
the basis of an older type common to both continents. This investiga- 
tion would require painstaking archeological researches extending from 
Mexico southward into the most southern regions to which the influence 
of Andean culture extended. The investigation of the ethical relation 
between South America and North America would require particularly an 
exhaustive study of the early remains extending from Colombia northward 
through Central America, toward southern Mexico, to be correlated with 
the investigations now being carried on in Middle America. 

3- Another line of connection between South America and North 
America probably extended over the Antillean islands toward the Atlantic 
coast of the North American continent. The investigations of explorers 
have demonstrated that Caribbean and Arawak influences extended from 
southern Brazil northward to the eastern coast of the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and North American archeology makes us suspect the existence of an 
earlier connection, which may have extended between South America and 
the southern and central portions of the United States. In this research 
is involved an investigation of the many scattered and isolated tribes 
inhabiting the Amazon valley and neighboring regions. 

4. While the indications of North and South American contact are 
fairly definite on some lines, we have much vaguer indications of foreign 
influence on the Pacific coast of South America, where certain traits of 
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culture, as well as physical appearance, suggest possible contact with the 
Polynesian islands. Notwithstanding the vagueness of the indications, 
this question is theoretically of fundamental importance. Equally uncer- 
tain are the indications of relation with the Old World on the Atlantic 
side, but the possibility of contact by way of the Atlantic islands to 
northwest Africa may be considered. 

Resolved, That to take up the four lines of research here outlined, an 
annual appropriation of not less than twenty thousand dollars would be 
required ; and the extension of the work, which would necessarily follow, 
would make it advisable that an anthropological department, charged 
with the investigation of the particular problem of the ethnical relation 
of South America to other continents, should have a continuous appro- 
priation of not less than forty thousand dollars, and that its work should 
not be limited to a definite number of years, because even now, in the 
imperfect state of our knowledge, we can see that the solution of the 
problem will require many distinct and important lines of research. The 
work should therefore be continued as long as results of importance are 
secured in the various lines of research 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) F. W. Purnam, Chairman, for the Archeological Institute 

of America. 

ROLAND B. Dixon, for the American Folk-Lore Society. 

W. H. Homes, for the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington, 

A. L. Kroerer, for the American Anthropological Asso- 
clation. 

FRANZ Boas, Secretary, for the American Ethnological 
Society, and for Section H of the Amer.can Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


REPORT OF THE Eprror' 

It is gratifying to be able to report that, inasmuch as the chief activity 
of the Association lies in the diffusion of knowledge by means of its pub- 
lications, the year now closing has been the most successful one in its 
history. 

The usual quarterly numbers of the American Anthropologist have 
been issued, containing thirty nine (39) articles, the reviews of Period- 
ical Anthropologica! Literature by Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain, about 


1 Read by the Secretary in the absence of Mr Hodge. 
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thirty Book Reviews, and the usual Anthropological Miscellanea. So 
great has grown the demand for space and the need for prompt publica- 
tion that it became necessary to increase the normal size of the first three 
numbers of the year by 110 pages. ‘The illustrations have been increased 
in number, and also, it is believed, in quality. Beginning with the vol- 
ume just closed a better grade of paper was adopted for the American 
Anthropologist, permitting the insertion of small half-tone illustrations in 
the text when necessary, and giving assurance of greater permanency of 
the Association’s published material. 

Notwithstanding the increased demand by students for space in the 
American Anthrotologist, the Association has done more during the year 
in the publication of its series of AZemoirs than in the previous two years 
of their publication. Parts 3 to 6 of Volume I (completing a volume of 
500 pages), and Parts 1 and 2 of Volume II (comprising 164 pages) have 
been issued during the year. Other material, highly recommended for 
publication, is awaiting the necessary funds. 

It may be remarked that one of the results of the publication of the 
Memoirs has been the application of a number of the leading libraries and 
other institutions throughout the country for membership in the Associa- 
tion. With further increase in the membership, a matter resting largely 
with our individual members, the activities of the Association will be cor- 
respondingly augmented. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. Honce, Zditer. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer’s report, which was received and referred to an 
Auditing Committee appointed by President Boas, consisting of 
M. H. Saville, H. I. Smith, and G. H. Pepper, is as follows : 


Receipts 
From Anthropological Society of Washington for Amer- 
ican Anthropologist 
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From American Ethnological Society for American An- 
thropologist 


$137.38 
61.72 
Annual Subscriptions to American Anthropologist ........ 751.40 
Sale of back numbers and extra copies of American An- 
thropologist .......... 175.04 
Sale of Memoirs 69. 38 
Publication Fund : Annual Subscriptions 125.00 
Authors reprints (at cost) 102.67 
Advertising in American . 6.00 
Expenditures 
For printing, binding, and mailing American Anthropol- 
ogist 
407.90 
Memoirs : 
Insurance on back numbers of American . Inthropologist 25.00 
Illustrations for American . Inthropologist..........c0ceceeeee 297.67 
Ilustrations for 87.50 
Printing Report of Committee on Linguistic Stock No- 
21.50 
Printing Report of Committee on Archeological Nomen- 
clature 117.25 
Treasurer's expenses 116.65 
Secretary's expenses 86.61 
Subscriptions returned 12.00 
Expenses in connection with ‘ Periodical Literature "’... 10.00 
Adjustment of dues of member of Ethnological Society 10.00 
Adjustment of dues of member of Anthropological Society 
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$4,232.66 
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Part of expense of Joint Committee for Memoralizing 


Bills in Hand Still Unpaid 


New Era Printing Co.............. 479.56 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co.................... 36.58 
Dr George Grant MacCurdy, Secretary ....... .. 14.54 
Total outstanding indebtedness..................... 530.68 


With the above it must be taken into consideration that bills for Vol. LX, 
no. 4, of the American Anthropologist, and Vol. 2, no. 2, of the Memoirs have 
not yet been presented. 

Respectfully submitted, 
B. TALsor B. Hype, 77easurer. 


The only other report presented to the Council was that of the 
Committee on Publication, by its chairman, President Boas. 

It was moved and carried that a committee of three be appointed 
to investigate the subject of possible future state legislation, particu- 
larly in so far as it may affect the recent national enactment. The 
report of this committee, consisting of Messrs Dorsey, Hewett, 
and Peabody, was made a part of Mr Hewett’s report for the Com- 
mittee on the Preservation of American Antiquities read in the gen- 
eral session on the following day. The report of the committee of 
three was accepted, and further investigation of the subject of state 
legislation was referred to the standing Committee on the Preserva- 
ation of American Antiquities, with full power to act. 

It was voted to send the Memoirs for 1yo8 to all members of 
the Association. Mr E. L. Hewett was appointed to take the 
place of Professor W. H. Holmes, absent, as a member of the 
Council of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

The chair appointed as Committee on Nominations: Messrs 
Dixon, Starr, Peabody, and Hewett. The report of this commit- 
tee was accepted on the following day, officers being elected as foi- 
lows : 
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President: Prof. Franz Boas, New York. 
Vice-president, 1911 : Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 
Vice-president, 1910: Dr George A. Dorsey, Chicago. 
Vice-president, 1909 : Mr Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 
Vice-president, 1908; Prof. W. H. Holmes, Washington. 

Secretary: Dr George Grant MacCurdy, New Haven. 

Treasurer: Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, New York. 

Lditor: Mr ¥. W. Hodge, Washington. 

Council: W | McGee, F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, G. A. Dorsey, Alice 
C. Fletcher, W. H. Holmes, C. B. Moore, G. G. MacCurdy, B. T. B. 
Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio); E. L. Hewett, J. N. B. Hewitt, W. 
Hough, A. Hrdlicka, A. L. Kroeber, O. T. Mason (1911); C. P. Bow- 
ditch, A. F. Chamberlain, S. Culin, R. B. Dixon, J. W. Fewkes, G. B. 
Gordon {1910); F. Baker, L. Farrand, B. Laufer, J. D. McGuire, J. 
Mooney, C. Peabody (1909); G. H. Pepper, M. H. Saville, H. I. Smith, 
F. Starr, J. R. Swanton G. G. Heye (1908). 

To represent the Association in the Council of the American Assocta- 
tion for the Advancement of Science: Franz Boas and E. L. Hewett. 

The incoming president, Professor Boas, has appointed commit- 
tees as follows: 

Committee on Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), F. Boas, F. 
W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber. 

Committee on Finance: B. Talbot B. Hyde, Stanley McCormick, G. 
G. MacCurdy, W. H. Furness, 3d. 

Committee on Publication: The names of the members of this com- 
mittee appear on the third page of the cover of this number of the 
Anthropologist. 

Committee on Policy: ¥. Boas (chairman), W J McGee, F. W. 
Putnam, C. P. Bowditch, G. A. Dorsey, F. W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, 
C. Peabody. 

Com:nittee on American Archeological Nomenclature: C. Peabody 
(chairman), J. H. Wright, W. K. Moorehead, F. W. Hodge, J. D. 
McGuire. 

Committee on Book Reviews: F. W. Hodge (chairman), A. F. 
Chamberlain, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, C. Wissler. 

Committee on the Concordance of American Mythologies: F. Boas 
(chairman), J. R. Swanton, A. L. Kroeber. 

Committee on Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families North of 
Mexico: F. W. Hodge (chairman), W. H. Holmes, F. Boas, A. L. 
Kroeber, R. B. Dixon, G. A. Dorsey, J. Mooney. 
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Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W. H. 
Holmes (chairman), E. L. Hewett (secretary), G. A. Dorsey, Alice C. 
Fletcher, G. G. MacCurdy, G. B. Gordon, A. L. Kroeber, M. H. 
Saville, F. W. Putnam, S. Culin, C. V. Hartman. 

Among the social functions arranged for the benefit of the 
anthropologists was a reception on the evening of January first by 
Dr and Mrs George A. Dorsey at their home, 5609 Monroe avenue. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 


Professor Boas’ address as president of the American Anthro- 
pological Association was on *“ Anthropology as a Subject of Uni- 
versity and College Instruction.” 

The address of the retiring vice-president for Section H, Dr 
A. L. Kroeber, which was read by title in the absence of the author, 
was printed in Sctexce of February 21st. 

The president of the American Folk-Lore Society, Prof. 
Roland B. Dixon, chose for his subject ‘Some Aspects of the 
American Shaman.”’ The shaman was considered in the making, 
in regard to functions and activities as healer, sorcerer, seer, priest, 
and educator, in relation to the degree of organization, and as 
regards his position in and influence on the community. The geo- 
graphical distribution of several features connected with the shaman 
was briefly considered, and some of the characteristics of American 
shamans, as opposed to those of other regions, were pointed out. 

Brief abstracts of the papers read are given in so far as material 
at the disposal of the Secretary will permit. 

Prof. Roland B. Dixon read a paper on “ The Chimariko 
Language.’ <A few of the more characteristic features of the 
language were considered and compared with the types found in 
neighboring languages. The question of loan-words from surround- 
ing stocks was briefly discussed, as were also one or two phonetic 
traits. 

Dr Alfred M. Tozzer presented two papers. The first of these 
was “On the Teaching of Anthropology to large Classes.’’ He 
discussed the character of a general course in Anthropology, taking 
“ Anthropology I” at Harvard as an example. Requirements for 
entrance ; composition of the class; difficulties peculiar to a large 
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class, and how these difficulties are met; aids in conducting the 
course, and results were all touched upon. In “A Note upon 
Star-lore among the Navaho,”’ Dr Tozzer emphasized the keen 
powers of observation of the Navaho as seen in the case of a 
gourd rattle which is used in connection with the Night Chant 
ceremony. Holes made in the rattle have been identified as 
representing stars which are seen in the month of the year in 
which the ceremony takes place and in the particular part of 
the sky toward which the special rites of the day are directed. 
The stars thus seen are supposed to represent certain gods of the 
tribe. 

In ‘“‘A Number-form from Folk-medicine,” Prof. Charles Bundy 
Wilson presented a peculiar combination of numbers occurring in a 
remedy for rheumatism, which was discovered by the writer when 
gathering material for a paper on folk-medicine. The application of 
the remedy calls for three series of doses of three doses each. When 
the numbers of units in these doses are arranged in regular form, 
the sums of the vertical, horizontal, and diagonal columns present 
interesting results, particularly with reference to 13 and 3. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey’s paper on ‘‘ Some Archeological For- 
geries from Michigan’’ was accompanied with photographs and 
specimens illustrating the forgeries of 1891-92, 1898, and 1907, 
respectively. The paper appears in the present issue of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. 

In “The Prehistoric Habitations of the Sioux,” Prof. N. H. 
Winchell called attention to the evidence which indicates that in 
prehistoric time the well-known form of earthen house of the 
Mandan was common in Minnesota. This evidence consists of 
traditions amongst the Ojibwa; the existence of many flat-topped, 
or concave-topped, low mounds; the persistence of such terms as 
‘Ground House river,” come in through the Ojibwa, who expelled 
the Sioux, found in Kanabec county ; the stock alliance of the Sioux 
with the Mandan and the Hidatsa, as well as with the Omaha, all of 
whom are known, even in historic time, to have occupied such habita- 
tions, and finally some slight historic allusions to houses of this 
kind, 

*‘Recent Aspects of the Eolithic Discussion ’’ were reviewed by 
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Dr Charles Peabody, who called attention to Rutot’s Tertiary 
eoliths and to his eolithic series persisting through all ages to and 
including recent Tasmanian cultures ; also to a proposed change in 
the connotation of “ eolithic,” “ paleolithic,” etc. It is proposed 
to determine whether an eolithic industry may not exist in 
America. 

Dr Peabody also presented a “‘ Report for the Committee on 
American Archeological Nomenclature,” of which he is chairman. 
This Report has been printed and is already in the hands of mem- 
bers of the American Anthropological Association. It covers only 
certain divisions of objects in clay and objects in stone, and is 
accompanied with sixty-six illustrations. The classifications offered 
and the definitions proposed are based so far as possible on form 
alone, due weight being given to systems of classification already 
made standard by writers of distinction. In all cases measurements 
are considered as referring to an upward direction. The variations 
in the body, rim, neck, foot, and handle of a clay vessel are noted. 
Articles in stone are classified as chipped and ground; and these 
two groups are subdivided, with an enumeration of all the types in 
each subdivision. 

The ‘“ Report for the Committee on the Preservation of Ameri- 
can Antiquities’ was prepared and read by Prof. E. L. Hewett, 
secretary of the committee. Attention was called to the national 
monuments that have been declared such by Executive proclama- 
tion during the last year, including Chaco Cafion, Montezuma 
Castle, and others. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and War, 
to carry out the provisions of the Act for the preservation of Amer- 
ican antiquities, not much has been done in the way of field work. 
The Joint Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities 
prepared a revision of these rules, which was approved by the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Interior, but the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture has not yet been procured. This failure to agree on 
a revision has resulted in an abrogation of the rules, the following 
order from the War Department by direction of the President taking 
their place : 
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CIRCULAR War DEPARTMENT, 

No. 40. WASHINGTON, June 19, 1907. 


By direction of the President, the following is published to the Army 
for the information and guidance of all concerned : 

1. Pending further investigations of conditions by the Secretaries of 
Interior and Agriculture, the following institutions are granted a general 
permit to conduct such archeological researches as are contemplated by 
the act of June 8, 1906, for the preservation of American antiquities, 
subject to such special regulations as may be prescribed by the secr< taries 
of these departments. This order is intended to take the place for the 
present year of any rules previously issued under this act, because of 
serious objections offered to said rules by the educational and scientific 
institutions of the country. In consideration of this privilege, the insti- 
tutions named are directed to use every possible effort to codperate with 
the government in the protection of these ruins from vandalism and in 
preserving them for the broadest educational use. 

The Smithsonian Institution, the Archzological Institute of America, 
Harvard University, Yale University, Columbia University, the University 
of Chicago, Cornell University, University of California, University of 
Michigan, University of Minnesota, University of Pennsylvania, Univer- 
sity of lowa, University of Wisconsin, University of Texas, the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago, the Car- 
negie Museum in Pittsburg, the Southwest Museum in Los Angeles, Stan- 
ford University, or any other reputable institution or association. 

2. Applications received by post and department commanders from 
the above named or any other reputable institution or association should 
be forwarded through military channels to the Secretary of War, with re- 
port of the conditions involved and the limitations which should govern 
in order that the Secretary may prescribe the necessary regulations. 


By ORDER OF THE ACTING SECRETARY OF WAR: 

P. DvuvaLt, 
OFFICIAL : Brigadier General, Acting Chief of Staff. 

Henry P. McCain, Adjutant General. 

Prof. Franz Boas, chairman, reported for the Committee on the 
Concordance of American Mythology. The “ Advance Report on 
the Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families,” by Mr F. W. 
Hodge, chairman of the committee, was printed for distribution and 
in his absence was read by title. 

The paper by Prof. W. H. H. Rivers, of Cambridge, England, 
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on “The Genealogical Method in Anthropology,” was illustrated 
with lantern slides. Dr George A. Dorsey's paper on “ Field Work 
of the Department of Anthropology, Field Museum of Natural 
History,” was supplemented by inspection of the Museum collections 
under the guidance of Drs Dorsey, Lewis, and others. Prof. A. E. 
Jenks presented “ Race Statistics of the University of Minnesota,” and 
Rev. S. D. Peet discussed ‘‘ Migrations as shown by Archeology.” 

Papers were read by title as follows: 

Dr Walter Hough: Blowguns of the Abbott Malaysian Collection in 
the United States National Museum. 

Mr R. Lowrie: Catchwords for Mythological Motives. 

Prof. M. H. Saville: (@) The Archeology of Esmeraldas ; (4) Further 
Investigation of the Archeology of Manabi. 

Prof. Henry Montgomery: Prehistoric Man in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. (Published in this issue. ) 

Miss Adela Breton: The Ancient Mexican Sites near Juchipila, Teu- 
chitlan, Zapotlan, Perote, and Yoalliche. 

Mr Frederick Monsen: A Description of Certain Ruins in an Unnamed 
Cajfion in Southeastern Utah. 

Dr Berthold Laufer: (@) The Ancient Culture Types of Asia; (2) 
The Coconut Palm as a Historical Problem. 

Mr William C. Mills: (a) Explorations of the Seip Mound; (4) 
Explorations of Jackson County Rock-shelters. 

Mrs M. Burton Williamson: The Haliotis or Abalone Industry of 
the California Coast: Preservative Laws. 

Mr H. J. Spinden: Mythology of the Nez Percé Indians. 

Dr Geo. B. Gordon: (a) Ethnology of the Kuskokwim Valley ; (4) 
Linguistic Variation among the Alaskan Eskimo. 

Dr A. H. Thompson: Anthropology Past and Present. 

Mr V. Stefansson: (a) Physical Characters of the Eskimo of the 
Coast West of Cape Bathurst ; (4) Social Organization and Daily Life of 
the Mackenzie River Eskimo; (c) The Treatment of Disease among 
Mackenzie River Eskimo. 

Dr Maximilian Herzog: The Brain-weight of the Filipino. (Pub- 
lished in this issue. ) 

Prof. Otis T. Mason: Mind and Matter in Culture. 

Dr Sarah Newcomb Merrick: (@) A Unique Method for Preserving 
the Inscriptions in our Historic Burial Grounds ; (4) Present-day Beliefs 
in Some Medical Superstitions. 

YALE UNIVERSITY Museum, 

NeW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 
Meeting of November 15, 1907 

The 407th meeting was opened by the newly-elected president, Dr 
Hrdlitka. 

The paper of the evening was by Prof. E. L. Hewett, Director of Amer- 
ican Archeology for the Archzological Institute of America, on Recent 
Explorations and Excavations in Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico, i\\us- 
trated with lantern slides. Professor Hewett accomplished, with the aid of 
volunteer students, an extensive reconnoissance of ruins on San Juan 
river in Utah and Colorado, and interesting views were shown of the 
aboriginal remains in Mesa Verde park, McElmo cafion, Monument park, 
and Grand gulch, the latter containing several hundred cliff-dwellings of 
the ‘* Basket Makers.’’ ‘The work in New Mexico was concentrated on 
a large ruin in the Puye, where 120 rooms were cleared out and a collec- 
tion of 3,500 specimens secured. The paper was discussed by Messrs 
Hrdlitka and Robinson. 


Meeting of November 17, 1907 


The 408th meeting was addressed by Prof. MARSHALL H. Savi.e, of 
Columbia University, on Archeological Researches on the Coast of Ecuador. 
Professor Saville, in charge of the George G. Heye Expedition, plans to 
examine the antiquities of the entire region between Mexico and Peru, 
taking up, in order, the coast and interior valleys. Thus far, two seasons 
have been spent in western Ecuador, between 4° south latitude and 114° 
north latitude. Two cultures anciently occupied the coast: the Manabi 
in the dry region of the south, and the Esmeraldas in the humid region 
at and north of the equator. The ruins of the former are situated on 
the slopes of forested foothills that are watered with night fogs which 
descend about midway of their flanks. ‘The houses, which were light 
wooden structures capable of resisting earthquakes, were placed on ter- 
races excavated from the hillsides and resembling the trincheras of Mexico. 
The remains are a few slabs sculptured in low relief, and numerous great 
stone seats of U-shape, each represented as resting on the back of an animal. 
Mounds occur in which skeletons and pottery are found. The remains 
of Esmeraldas are exposed on the sea bluffs and along the river banks. 
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Enormous deposits of art objects are found along the coast for 250 miles, 
and on Atacamanes river are great deposits in the alluvium, showing on 
the two sections two lines of human remains, pottery, etc. In these 
deposits were upright tubes of pottery that served as coffins. Numerous 
gold objects and some emeralds were found by the expedition. A remnant 
of the Caiapas Indians living in northern Ecuador, about eighty miles 
north of the town of Esmeraldas, were visited and photographed.’ 

The thanks of the Society were extended to Professor Saville for his 
interesting address. 


Meeting of December 3, 1907 

At the 4ogth meeting the President read the program for the coming 
academic year of the Paris School of Anthropology, and exhibited a 
photograph, by A. Frit, of a band of professional Indian-hunters still 
employed in southern Brazil. Several of the man-hunters show wounds, 
while in their midst is a small group of captured Indian women and 
children. 

Prof. W. H. HotMes presented an account of the prehistoric sites in 
Arizona and New Mexico recently set apart for preservation as public 
monuments. ‘These consist of great pueblos in Chaco cafion, New 
Mexico ; Inscription Rock near Zufii, New Mexico, bearing autograph 
inscriptions of early Spanish explorers; and Montezuma Castle on the 
Rio Verde, Arizona. Professsor Holmes was followed by Prof. Epcar 
L. Hewett, who presented many interesting details regarding the Chaco 
Cafion pueblos and the cliff-ruins of the Mesa Verde. Illustrations of 
these ruins were shown, and a prolonged discussion engaged in by Messrs 
Lamb, Kober, Robinson, and Hewett. 

Dr HrpwicKa demonstrated the right humerus of an adult wild 
orang, showing perfect healing after a complete oblique fracture at the 
middle of the shaft, just below the attachment of the deltoid. The bone, 
which was collected in Sumatra for the U. S. National Museum by Dr W. 
L. Abbott, is somewhat shortened, but there is little displacement, the 
animal having been left with a very serviceable limb. In view of the 
arboreal habits of the orang, the situation of the fracture in the right 
arm, and the time needed for a strong union of the fragments, the healing 
effected is remarkable. The case aroused much speculation as to the 
behavior of the animal under such conditions, and it seems certain that 
the injured arm was given a prolonged rest. Discussed by Professor 
Holmes and by Drs Lamb, Baker, and Kober. 


' For a further account of the investigations of the Heye Expedition, see the Book 
Reviews in this issue. 
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Dr I. M. Casanowicz exhibited specimens of ancient textile work in 
the U. S. National Museum. Until quite recently little was known about 
textile art in antiquity, notwithstanding the numerous references to it by 
classical writers. But since 1885 large quantities of hand-woven textiles 
have been discovered in the cemeteries in upper Egypt (the Panopolis of 
the Greeks) and Antinoi (Antinopolis of Hadrian), which illustrate almost 
all the phases of this important art amongst the Greeks and Romans and 
the Egyptian Christians (Copts) from the third to the seventh century of 
the present era. ‘The material found is mostly of linen or cotton. Wool 
forms only a small proportion, while silk is exceedingly rare, having been 
employed mainly in small patches for the adornment of more common 
fabrics. ‘The linen stuffs are, as a rule, simple shuttle-woven fabrics, 
sometimes of great fineness, but frequently also woven like Turkish towel- 
ing (rough only on one side, however). Cotton is sometimes woven in 
the manner of flannel. The ornamental and decorative features which 
abound in these textiles, as centerpieces on covers and curtains, or 
borders on garments, were almost invariably made with colored threads 
of wool wrought in the same manner and with the same implements as 
modern tapestry.. The pattern of these decorative pieces was pricked 
out with white linen thread ; the designs for the greater part are geomet- 
rical, combined with conventionalized vegetal forms and animal figures. 
More ambitious pieces represent mythical Biblical scenes. Dr Casano- 
wicz stated that it may be safely assumed that these textile designs repre- 
sent not merely the local traditions and art of Upper Egypt, but the art 
and customs of the Empire. And in the decay of other branches of 
pictorial art the designs in tapestry were more broadly disseminated than 
before, and constituted the patterns for the artisans who were engaged in 
the production of the conventional low reliefs in stone which, from the 
fifth to the ninth century, were the most common monumental expression 
of decorative art. 


Meeting of December 17, 1907 


At the 410th meeting native cotton raised by the Hopi Indians of 
Oraibi, Arizona, was exhibited by the Secretary, who said that its seed is 
similar to that found in ancient graves in northeastern Arizona. The 
Hopi use this cotton for cord and textiles devoted to ceremonial purposes. 

The paper of the evening was by Major JAMEs ALBERT CLARK, of the 
Bureau of Immigration, on Zhe Effects of Immigration on the Ethnic or 
Race Composition of our Population. Major Clark held that the pessi- 
mistic view that the country will be injured by immigration is baseless ; 
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on the contrary, it is made by immigration. Teutonic, the term includ- 
ing English, German, and North Europeans, Major Clark maintained, will 
always be the backbone of the nation, and though 25,318,067 foreigners 
have come to the United States since 1820, this number has not smothered 
the basic population. He discussed the various characteristics and pre- 
judices of the racial elements which make up the American nation, and 
concluded that the alchemy of assimilation is forming the greatest nation 
the world has ever known. ‘The address was discussed by Messrs McGee, 
Robinson, Hrdlitka, and others, and a vote of thanks was tendered Major 
Clark for his illumining treatment of the subject. 


Meeting of January 7, 1908 


At the 411th meeting, Dr D. S, Lamp exhibited a calvarium showing 
ostitis deformans, a disease found only in the white race, and anthro- 
pologically interesting. 

Dr H. Prrrrer DE FABREGA read a paper on Zhe Native Tribes of 
Costa Rica, describing their probable affiliation and their present condi- 
tion and customs. Costa Rica seems to have been the meeting point of 
two main migratory currents, the most ancient of which came from South 
America and imported into the country elements of Chibchan affinity, to 
which the still existing tribes all belong. These tribes are the Brunka, 
Tirtib or Térraba, Cabécara, Bribri, and Guatuso. Later migrations, 
that probably took place during the epoch of highest development of the 
pre-Columbian empire of Mexico, brought from the North the Nahuas and 
Chiapanecs, which occupied the Pacific coast and were annihilated or 
absorbed by the Spanish conquerors. 

Mr G. N. Coutins illustrated with slides his Votes on the Indians of 
Chiapas. The Zoque and Tzotzil Indians of Pantepec were especially 
referred to, and a brief account given of their modes of subsistence, 
architecture, arts, and customs. 

Dr O. F. Cook, in his Motes on Guatemalan Indians, spoke of the 
great number of natives in that country. The Indians of Alta Vera Paz 
were particularly examined. Many slides illustrating deforesting, reforest- 
ing, cornfields, and cottonfields, were shown. Dr Cook believes that the 
high interior did not encourage habitation until comparatively recent 
times. A series of views illustrating the cotton-cloth industry was received 
with interest. The appearance and customs of the Kekchi and Cahabon 
Indians inhabiting this portion of Guatemala were discussed. 
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Meeting of January 21, 1908 

The paper of the 412th meeting was by Dr George Byron Gordon, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, on An LEthnological Survey of the Kus- 
kokwim River, Alaska. Illustrations were by lantern. Dr Gordon said 
that in continuation of his Alaskan explorations, begun in 1905, he vis- 
ited during the summer of 1907 the region of the upper Kuskokwim river, 
and embarking on that stream, descended its whole length to the mouth 
of Bering sea. The upper river for 200 miles was found to be untenanted 
by man and it appears that there is a corresponding scarcity of animal 
life. The first habitations reached were abandoned, and in one house 
five dead bodies were lying as though overtaken by a sudden pestilence ; 
later it was ascertained that virulent pneumonia had swept the valley. 
Lower down the river an inhabited village was reached ; here Dr Gordon 
observed that the people were of Eskimo type, but spoke the Tinne 
(Athapascan) language. Their houses are of logs erected in arch shape 
and covered with earth. Assembly or ‘‘ club’’ houses of large size exist 
here, and there are numerous caches, graves, and salmon-drying racks. 
The caribou, on which the natives depended, have left their former range 
and do not now visit the Kuskokwim. Dr Gordon visited the Eskimo 
villages at the mouth of the river and obtained photographs, measure- 
ments, and other data concerning the people. The inroads of disease 
among the natives, Dr Gordon said, are appalling; in a few years it is 
probable the inhabitants of this region will be exterminated by maladies 
introduced by whites. In answer to a question of Mr Robinson, Dr 
Gordon stated that the timbers of the old houses on the upper Kuskokwim 
had been cut with ivory and stone tools. 

The discussion of Dr Gordon’s interesting paper was participated in 
by Messrs Heye, Robinson, Hrdlitka, and others. 


The following active members have been elected during the last quarter: 
Miss Louise A. Rosenbusch, U. S. National Museum ; Major James Albert 
Clark, Bureau of Immigration ; and Mr Edgar L. Hewett, Archeological 
Institute of America. 


WaLrer Hovucu, 
General Secretary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Contributions to South American Archeology. The George G. Heye Expedi- 
tion. The Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador. A Preliminary Report. By 
MARSHALL H. SAVILLE, Loubat Professor of American Archeology, Colum- 
bia University. New York: 1907. 4°, 135 pp., 55 pl., 9 figs. 

The researches embodied in this handsome volume were undertaken 
by the author with the support of Mr George G. Heye, whose interest in 
American archeology is attested by the rich collections of art objects 
brought together by him and by the substantial aid he has given to stu- 
dents of the subject. The plan of the work is to collect and publish 
data relating to the precolumbian inhabitants of the extensive region lying 
between Peru on the south and Panama on the north, and the present 
volume is referred to as a preliminary report on a single province of this 
great and practically unexplored region. 

The explorer, accompanied by his brother, left New York in May 
1906, and proceeding by way of Panama soon reached Manta in the prov- 
ince of Manabi, the point of departure for the proposed expedition. The 
work in Manabi continued without interruption for six weeks. Later a 
trip was made to the interior where six weeks were spent in examining 
the antiquities of the vicinity of Riobamba, representing a distinct culture 
group. Later the excursion was extended to Mocha, Ambato, Latacunga, 
Quito, and Perucho. 

The province of Manabi lies beneath the Equator and has an area of 
20,442 square kilometers. It is moderately mountainous but without high 
ranges or peaks, the surface rising gradually from the Pacific toward the 
base of the Andes. The lower lands are arid, while the portions that rise 
above a thousand feet are moist and support a rich tropical flora. There 
are few streams, and although beneath the Equator, the climate is salu- 
brious, the temperature at night rarely exceeding 7o degrees F. Until 
now the province has remained practically unexplored, and little is yet 
known of its geography, geology, and natural history. The capital is 
Porto Viejo, situated about twenty miles from the coast, and has about 
5,000 inhabitants, two churches, a college for boys, a college for girls, a 
school of art, and various government buildings. Manta is the seaport. 
At the present time there are no pure-blood Indians within the province, 
the population consisting of a few whites, numerous blacks, and a still 
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larger percentage of mixed bloods. A number of pages of the work are 
devoted to the very interesting history of the province and the neigh- 
boring province of Esmeraldas. The various works consulted by the 
author are given in the bibliography at the end of the volume, some of 
the more important authors being quoted at length. The principal pre- 
columbian inhabitants were known as the Caras, a warlike people who had 
intruded themselves among the earlier inhabitants but who later abandoned 
the country gradually to various local tribes. ‘There are widely divergent 
traditions to the effect that the country was at one time occupied by a race 
of giants, but these stories are without verification and may have arisen 
from the presence of mastodon remains in the region. 

The vanguard of the more civilized Quichua tribes of the south, 
usually referred to as the Incas, arrived in Manabi, according to tradi- 
tion, early in the fifteenth century. Colonies were established and the 
southern culture was introduced to a limited extent, but today there 
appear to be few traces of it among the archeological remains of the 
province. Spaniards first reached the region in 1526, and in 1527 Pizarro 
skirted the coast of Manabi on his way to Tumbez in northern Peru, 
while in 1534 Pedro de Alvarado landed in Manabi and marched with a 
large mixed force into the interior. 

It would appear that there were numerous native villages in the 
region, many of the names being preserved in the Spanish records and 
some remaining even today. Although the archeological remains indicate 
that the Manabi culture was somewhat homogeneous, differing materially, 
however, from that of neighboring provinces, the people known histor- 
ically were by no means homogeneous, the various villages speaking 
different dialects and given to discord and war. The Spanish annalists 
give some information regarding the manners and customs of the people 
which indicates a rather low state of culture emphasized by a debased 
system of religion. The province had two principal temples, one of 
them celebrated for its possession of a great emerald, worshiped as a 
deity, which had such wonderful curative powers that the sick and 
decrepit came long distances to be cured. The sacrifices were of gold, 
silver, precious stones, fine fabrics, skins, human beings — especially 
women, children, and captives. The other temple, situated on the island 
of La Plata, was also reputed to be a Mecca for the people of the main- 
land, a statement given substantial support by the remarkable finds of 
relics of varying and unique character made by Dr G. A. Dorsey in 1892, 
and now preserved in the Field Museum of Natural History. 

Without dwelling at length on the field operations of the expedition, 
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the author takes up serially the archeological features of the province and 
the collections of art objects made. 

It is recorded by the Spanish chroniclers that the lack of fresh water 
in the arid areas of Manabi was overcome by the ancient inhabitants by 
digging wells, which were sunk in the surface of the living rock to a sur- 
prising depth. It would seem that in more recent times many of these 
wells were abandoned and became filled with debris. Of those cleaned 
out in recent years, some are dry while others afford an excellent water 
supply. Two examples are described by our explorer: one, cut in ‘a 
sort of spiral fashion through the solid rock,’’ is at present 42 feet deep ; 
the opening at the surface is only 2 or 3 feet across and the diameter 
gradually diminishes to a few inches at the bottom. The other, which 
had been recently discovered, is cleaned out to a depth of 25 feet, and 
yields a good supply of potable water at that depth. It is 8 feet in diam- 
eter at the surface, and although excavated in the solid rock is walled up 
with rough stones. The natives on the arrival of the Spanish attributed 
these wells to the mythical giants of former times. It is quite apparent 
that they owe their origin to a people of greater intelligence and enter- 
prise than the tribes encountered in the region by the whites. 

That the ancient peoples possessed a considerable degree of culture 
is attested by the remains of buildings as well as by numerous works of 
sculpture and the plastic art. At Manta are traces of an extensive settle- 
ment, including the remains of hundreds of house sites and mounds, while 
stone implements and potsherds are scattered over the ground. ‘The 
buildings contained from one to seven rooms, and were often of large 
size, the largest measuring forty feet in width by one hundred and ninety 
feet in length. ‘They were not oriented with any close approximation to 
accuracy. The walls are from two to five feet in thickness and not more 
than three or four feet in height above the surface of the ground; they 
were faced with slabs of stone set on edge, the intervening space being 
filled with rough stones. As the region is subject to frequent earthquake 
shocks it is probable that the superstructures were largely of wood, cane, 
and thatch. Some traces of the use of adobe bricks were noted. Within 
and about the buildings are numerous rudely sculptured figures of men 
and animals, generally much weathered. 

In the hills north of Monte Cristi are many house sites, generally of 
the same type as those of Manta. Those on the hill known as Cerro de 
Hojas furnish the stone seats which form so important a feature of the 
archeological remains of Ecuador. At one point large quantities of pot- 
tery fragments and many spindle-whorls were found in the houses of 
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Cerro de Hojas. Adjacent to the house sites were found stone columns, 
and figures of men as well as other curious sculptures, while on a neigh’ 
boring hil] numerous very interesting bas-reliefs were discovered. No 
temples were identified, and as excavations were not undertaken, no 
burial places were definitely located. 

The most remarkable feature of the antiquities of Manabi is the stone 
chairs or seats, found on house sites on the low summits of the hills 
north of Monte Cristi. ‘They were confined to an area about twenty 
miles in diameter and have not been found elsewhere. ‘The first mention 
of these strange sculptures is made by Villavicencio, in 1858, who states 
that on the flat summit of one of the hills, presumably Cerro de Hojas, 
‘*there is a circle of seats of stone, no less than thirty in number, each 
of which is a sphinx, above which is the seat with two arms, all of stone, 
well worked and of a single piece.’’ Our explorer, however, although 
encountering many seats still in place found no indication of regular 


order or arrangement and no traces of slabs of stone which might have 
served as tables. 


F1G. 33. — Stone seats of Manabi. 


The seats, which are from one to three feet in height, less than three 
feet in width, and still less in depth from front to back, are made of 
sandstone, or, more frequently, of a grayish andesite. The upper part of 
the seat is quite uniform in character, but the supporting sculptures are 
more diversified, the larger number representing human figures and the 
remainder animals, especially the puma, and in exceptional cases the bird, 
lizard, bat, and monkey. Ina few cases geometric ornamentations are 
carried around the vertical face of the seat. Several hundred of these 
objects were seen, and thirty-eight are shown in the plates. 

Numerous human figures, carved from sandstone and andesite, always 
extremely primitive in style and rude in execution, were observed in place 
in the ruins of Manabi, and nineteen examples were brought to New 
York. ‘Their use is not fully determined, but as they could hardly 
have served any architectural purpose and are not adapted to serve as 
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table supports, we are left to assume that they probably represent deities, 
and as some have depressions in the top of the head or head-dress, they 
probably served for burning incense. In height they range from a few 
inches to about two feet. They have little artistic interest, corresponding 
in general with sculptures of the human figure found everywhere south of 
the Mayan provinces. 

Ruder even than the sculptured human figures are the representations 
of animals, the puma being the favorite subject. The figures usually have 
a square base, and support on their backs or are otherwise associated with 
short columns or pedestals, in the top of which is a cup-like receptacle 
indicating their identity in use with the human figures. It is not unlikely 
that they were associated with the stone chairs in the religious ceremonies 
of the people. 

Related to the above in general form and probably in use are numer- 
ous short cylindrical stones, the top of which is flat and also slightly 
depressed or bowl-shaped. Attention is called to the fact that these 


Fic. 34. — Stone incense pedestals or altars of Manabi. 


pedestal-like columns correspond closely in size and shape with certain 
columns found in Costa Rica, some of which seem allied to the metate 
plates of the same region, although it is surmised that the Manabi columns 
may have served as pedestals for idols or incense burners. 

Metates, or mealing stones, occur in large numbers but have been 
diligently sought by the modern inhabitants of the region for everyday 
use. ‘They are simple, thin, slightly curved slabs, without legs or orna- 
mentation. It is a remarkable fact that no stone implements, chipped 
or polished, were obtained, and there appears to be no record of their 
occurrence in the region ; and no emeralds were collected, although, ac- 
cording to common report, the earlier explorers found many of them in 
possession of the natives —a large crystal of this stone being their chief 
deity. 
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Of particular interest are certain fragmentary bas-reliefs found on 
Cerro Jaboncillo, near Monte Cristi. They are executed on the surface 
of squarish slabs or plates of andesite a few inches in thickness and prob- 
ably not exceeding twenty-four inches in length or width. These reliefs 
represent both human and animal forms, all being very simple and prim- 
itive in treatment, agreeing in this respect with the sculpture work of the 
South American west coast. The most striking feature of the reliefs of 
human figures is the crown-like arrangement of ornamental figures sur- 
rounding the head, the significance of which, unless it represents a head- 
dress merely, cannot even be conjectured. In the spaces about the body 
are figures of birds, beasts, and conventional symbols. ‘Two of the tablets 
contain, instead of the human subject, figures of monsters resembling 
lizards. The various devices introduced into these sculptures will doubt- 
less be more readily explained when collections have been increased. 


Fic. 35. — Sculptured tablets from Manabi house sites. 


Although the Spanish conquerors state that many objects of gold and 
silver were obtained from the inhabitants of this district, nothing of the 
kind is in evidence today and no tradition of the discovery of objects of 
this class seems to exist among the present population. Objects of copper 
however are not rare, and an ax blade of this material was collected, also 
three small bells and three disks, the latter supposed to have served as 
breast ornaments, or possibly as bells, since they are very resonant when 
struck. 

Fragmentary earthenware is plentiful on some of the ancient dwelling 
sites, but as no excavations were undertaken few entire vessels were ac- 
quired. At Manta there was much red ware, the vessels being large and 
the walls thick. ‘These may have been used either for household or for 
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mortuary purposes. The decorations are in red paint and in incised lines. 
Of the minor articles of clay, spindle-whorls, displaying a variety of decor- 
ative designs, are most plentiful. There are also figurines of men and 
animals, stamps, and molds. 

It is refreshing to have these preliminary glimpses into an untrodden 
archeological field, and the researches initiated by Heye and Saville are 
full of promise of additional interesting and valuable results. The prob- 
lems of prehistoric South America and of the relation of the ancient 
peoples of that country to Central and North America, as well as to other 
adjacent land areas, are fraught with deep interest to all Americanists. 


W. H. Howmes. 


Archeological Researches on the Pacific Coast of Costa Rica. By C. V. 
HARTMAN. Pittsburgh: Published by the Authority of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Institute. August, 1907. Memoirs of the Carnegie 
Museum, Vol. III, No. 1. 4°, 95 pp., 47 pl., 72 figs. 

This is a valuable addition to the archeological literature of Central 
America, affording students the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
a large number of rare and interesting works of art in stone and clay from 
a region heretofore barely touched by the scientific explorer. The work 
consists of introductory matter relating to the discovery and early history 
of the Nicoya peninsula and to archeological explorations made previous 
to the year 1897, followed by an account of the researches of the author 
with descriptions of his own collections and the rich material of the 
Velasco collection recently acquired by the Carnegie Museum, as well as 
of the great collections preserved in the National Museum of Costa Rica. 
The native peoples of the Nicoya region have been almost completely 
absorbed into the mixed Spanish population and have lost nearly all 
their primitive habits and customs as well as their language. ‘The student 
of their history is thus limited in his resources almost exclusively to the 
study of their burial places and the objects of art obtained therefrom. 

The burial ground of Las Guacas, in which the author conducted his 
principal researches, is situated near the pueblo of Nicoya on the penin- 
sula of Nicoya in western Costa Rica, and was entirely covered with for- 
ests when the first settlers took possession of the site about 1877. There 
were no indications above the ground of the treasures hidden below. 
The numerous pieces of broken pottery and the metates met with close 
to the surface proved nothing, as similar finds are common in these re- 
gions near ancient settlements and do not necessarily indicate burials. 
The entire burying ground does not seem to have included more than a 
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Fic. 36. — Examples of the elaborately carved metates of Costa Rica. 
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few acres, but it is described as varying much in depth, containing, espe- 
cially in the central part, two or more burials one above another. ‘The 
burials were in pits excavated in a layer of conglomerate which is overlaid 
with deposits of humus and clay. The human remains had been buried 
not as bodies are buried today, but the bones of one or more individuals 
had been gathered in heaps or bunches and cast into the pit along with 
various objects of art. 

The author’s descriptions of the several classes of objects are full and 
clear, and his large series of illustrations is most admirable. The identi- 
fication of the numerous varieties of stone used seems, for certain parts of 
the collections, to have been very carefully attended to — a matter of much 
difficulty, however, for the reason that precious specimens cannot be sub- 
mitted freely to the tests of the mineralogist. Of first importance among 
the many artifacts obtained from these graves are the elaborately sculp- 
tured metates or mealing plates in the manufacture of which the ancient 
people must have expended a large share of time and energy. Upward 
of fifty specimens were taken out by the author during his explorations 
of a small remnant of the cemetery of Las Guacas, and it is estimated that 
at least two thousand examples have been at one time or another collected 
from the site. Hewn from large blocks of lava, they served during the 
lifetime of the owners and were cast into their graves in order that they 
might not suffer for want of food in the spirit world, or as simple offerings. 
They are elaborate works of art requiring great skill and patience in their 
manufacture, and are remarkable for their graceful lines and their artistic 
and often elegant ornamentation. The numerous forms embodied and 
the sculptured designs were doubtless symbolic and related to deities be- 
lieved to preside over the functions of the utensil, which was, more inti- 
mately than any other, connected with the food supply of the people. 


Fic. 37. — Handstones or mullers used with the metate plates of the Costa Ricans. 
The number of hand-stones, mullers, and pestles obtained from the 
graves was not so great as might be expected considering the great num- 
ber of grinding plates. They appear to be of three principal varieties : 
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the small sub-rectangular flattish forms, plain or with humps to fit the 
hands ; the long cylindrical forms, the ends of which project beyond the 
margin of the plate for convenience in holding, and the remarkable stir- 
rup-shaped variety found but rarely in other parts of America. Minor 
objects of stone are numerous and interesting. Chipped implements are 
comparatively rare and include only a few two-bladed axes of unique shape, 


Fic. 38. — Chipped slate axes of the ancient Costa Ricans. 


and a single arrowpoint. Objects of polished stone are exceedingly 
plentiful. Many are implements, as celt heads and hammers, but the 
larger number are amulets or ornaments. Celts of ordinary form, mostly 
oval or round in section, are numerous and were evidently the principal 
stone implement of the Nicoyans. They are usually made of fine-grained 
green stone and are highly polished, save in cases where the upper end 
was left rough for insertion into the haft. A number of channeled bark 
scrapers or beaters are seen in the collection, and mace heads are remark- 
ably numerous. ‘The latter are perforated for hafting and are shaped to 
represent life forms in great variety. All are small and must have been 


Fic. 39. — Mace heads of the ancient Costa Ricans. 


employed in ceremonial uses rather than as club heads for actual warfare. 
Many specimens bear evidence of the use of the hollow cylindrical drill 
in their manufacture. At no other locality has such a large number of 
implements of this general class been found. ‘They are classified as human 
heads, mammal heads, heads of birds, birds, two-legged monsters, alli- 
gators, and clubs without animal characters. 
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Polishing stones, usually pebbles of more or less translucent agate, 
are numerous. There are also whetstones, grindstones, cutting tools, and 
cores, the latter displaying the scars due to removal of portions by saw- 
ing and breaking. 


The Nicoyan lapidaries were very skilful in carving all varieties of 


stone, and many examples of their work are described and illustrated. 
Although it is impossible to draw any definite line between those objects 
which had significance as amulets and those which were ornaments, pure 
and simple, the author is doubtless correct in referring to them in general 
as amulets. They are of small size and are usually perforated, notched, 
or grooved for convenience in attachment to the person or to some part 
of the costume. ‘They are classified as celt-shaped objects, figurines 
sculptured in the round, tubes, beads, and objects without animal char- 
acters. 


Fic. 49. — Amulets of the ancient Costa Ricans. 


According to the author the Las Guacas burial ground has yielded 
more objects of jade than all other sites in southern Central America com- 
bined. The materials of the Carnegie Museum collection have as yet, 
however, not been fully identified. Professor Brown of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who has made a study of the Velasco collection, considers 
it to contain probably the best assemblage of worked American jade in 
existence. 

Notwithstanding the frequency of the occurrence of jade on the Nico- 
yan peninsula no indication of the source of supply has yet been discovered. 
However, the fact that so much of this material has been found and that 
numerous blocks of the crude or partially worked stone are present, indi- 
cates the probability that the source of the raw material is near at hand. 

Objects of clay are not numerous, the locality differing in this respect 
from most of the culture centers of middle America. A few small vessels, 
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some ocarinas or whistles, and numerous small figurines comprise the list. 
The surface of the ware displays the natural color of the clay or is painted 
red, and the decorations, which are always simple, appear to be in the 
main incised. Larger vessels, probably used for domestic purposes, were 
found by the early explorers, but nearly a!l when found were in a crushed 
or fragmentary state and were not preserved. 


Fic. 41. — Ocarinas or whistles of the ancient Costa Ricans. 


In concluding the author defines the limits of the Nicoyan culture as 
probably not extending beyond the peninsula, the islands in the Gulf, 
and limited areas on the neighboring mainland. ‘The art of the region is 
in many respects different from that of the neighboring provinces, while 
occasional features remind us of the art of the Chiriqui and other more 
distant sections. 

It is to be regretted that a map of Costa Rica indicating clearly the 
sites referred to is not included in the volume. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Carnegie Museum is to be congratulated on the publication of 
this excellent memceir, and students of archeology will anticipate with 
much pleasure the appearance of other promised volumes of the series 
dealing with kindred subjects. 

W. H. Howes. 


Publications of the Department of Anthropology of the University of California. 

The history and status of this Department have been the subject of a 
special report issued by it in 1905, to which the reader is referred for 
fuller information. Regarding the establishment of the Department this 
pamphlet gives the following information : 

‘<The Department of Anthropology was constituted by the Regents 
of the University of California, September 10, 1901, as the outcome of 
numerous archeological and kindred researches carried on for the Uni- 
versity of California for some time previous through the generosity of Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst. ‘These investigations were of such importance and 
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the collections formed in connection with them had assumed such large 
dimensions, that a more definite organization seemed desirable for their 
direction and coérdination. The purposes of the Department were de- 
fined as the conducting of special researches in the field and museum in 
the various subdivisions of the Department, the preservation of materials 
and facts secured and the formation of a museum, the diffusion of knowl- 
edge by publication and lectures, and the establishment of courses of in- 
struction and research in the University. The Department was placed 
under the direction of an advisory committee, a year later succeeded by 
an executive committee. Professor F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Harvard University and of the American Museum of Natural 
History, was chairman of both committees. In 1903 Professor Putnam 
definitely assumed headship of the Department by his appointment as 
Professor of Anthropology and Director of the Museum of Anthropology, 
resigning his position in the American Museum of Natural History. 

‘<The policy and work of the Department are directed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The various investigations are carried on and the collec- 
tions formed by the officers and collectors of the Department. 

‘« The researches supported by Mrs Hearst have been most extensive 
in Egyptian archeology, Greco-Roman archeology, and North and South 
American archeology and ethnology, but have by no means been confined 
to these fields. Expeditions have been sent out to other regions and col- 
lections from many other places have been acquired. Valuable collections 
have also been received and investigations carried on through the gener- 
osity of several other donors, especially the Alaska Commercial Company, 
Mrs W. H. Crocker and Mrs Whitelaw Reid, Mr Cornelius E. Rumsey, 
Mr William R. Hearst, and the Archzological Institute of America. 

‘« Systematic anthropological explorations in California were begun in 
1899 under the patronage of Mrs Hearst. Dr Philip Mills Jones carried 
on archeological work, supplemented later by ethnological collecting, 
until 1902. In 1901 Drs A. L. Kroeber and P. E. Goddard were ap- 
pointed to carry on archeological and linguistic investigations, and Pro- 
fessor J. C. Merriam of the University was given charge of investigations 
on the antiquity of man, both of these lines of exploration being under 
the direction of Professor F. W. Putnam, who at this time assumed super- 
vision of the Department. In 1903 Professor Putnam became active head 
and director of the Department and the investigations in progress were 
codrdinated and expanded into an Ethnological and Archeological Sur- 
vey of California. 

‘«In order to obtain the greatest results with available means, codpera- 
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tion with other institutions was arranged so as to avoid duplication of 
effort and to increase the systematization of the researches made in the 
anthropology of California. In general ethnological research the Depart- 
ment has codperated with the Huntington California Expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in connection with which Dr R. 
b. Dixon of Harvard University had for several years before made inves- 
tigations in northeastern California.”’ 

Besides Special Volumes and Memoirs in quarto, the Department 
embodies the results of its investigations in three series of publications, 
treating respectively of American Archeology and Ethnology, Greco- 
Roman Archeology, and Egyptian Archeology. ‘The first of these is 
practically devoted to the work of the ‘‘ Ethnological and Archzological 
Survey of California,’’ above referred to, and so far as published or pro- 
jected consists of the following volumes : 

Vol. I, No. 1. Life and Culture of the Hupa, by Pliny Earle Goddard. 
Pages 88, plates 30, September, 1903. 
No. 2. Hupa Texts, by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pages 290, March, 
1904. 
Vol. Il, No. 1. The Exploration of the Potter Creek Cave, by William J. 
Sinclair. Pages 27, plates 14, April, 1904. 
The Languages of the Coast of California South of San 
Francisco, by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 52, June, 1904. 
No. 3. Types of Indian Culture in California, by A. L. Kroeber. 
Pages 22, June, 1904. 
No. 4. Basket Designs of the Indians of Northwestern California, 
by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 60, plates 7, January, 1905. 
No. 5. The Yokuts Language of South Central California, by A. L. 
Kroeber. Pages 213, January, 1907. 
Vol. III. The Morphology of the Hupa Language, by Pliny Earle 
Goddard. Pages 344, June, 1905. 
Vol. IV, No. 1. The Earliest Historical Relations between Mexico and 
Japan, by Zelia Nuttall. Pages 47, April, 1906. 
No. 2. Contributions to the Physical Anthropology of California, by 
A. Hrdlicka. Pages 16, tables 5, plates 10, June, 1906. 
No. 3. Shoshonean Dialects of California, by A. L. Kroeber. 
Pages 100, February, 1907. 
No. 4. Indian Myths of South Central California, by A. L. Kroeber. 
Pages 84, May, 1907. 
No. 5. The Washo Language of East Central California and 
Nevada, by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 67, September, 1907. 
No. 6. The Religion of the Indians of California, by A. L. Kroeber. 
Pages 38, September, 1907. 
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Vol. V, No. 1. The Phonclogy of the Hupa Language: Part I, the Indi- 
vidual Sounds, by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pages 20, 
plates 8, March, 1907. 
No. 2. Navaho Myths, Prayers and Songs, with Texts and Trans- 
lations, by Washington Matthews, edited by Pliny Earle 
Goddard. Pages 43, September, 1907. 


Vol. VI, No. The Ethno-Geography of the Pomo and Neighboring In- 


dians, by S. A. Barrett. Pages 332, maps 2, February, 
1908. 

No. 2. The Geography and Dialects of the Miwok Indians, by 

S. A. Barrett. Pages 36, map 1, February, 1908. 

No. 3. On the Evidences of the Occupation of Certain Regions by 
the Miwok Indians, by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 12, Feb- 
ruary, 1908. 

The Emeryville Shellmound, by Max Uhle. Pages 106, 
plates 12, June, 1907. 

No. 2. Recent Investigations bearing on the Question of the Oc- 

currence of Neocene Man in the Auriferous Gravels of 
the Sierra Nevada, by William J. Sinclair. Pages 25, 
plates 2, February, 1908. 

No. 3. Pomo Indian Basketry, by S. A. Barrett (in press). 

Vol. VIII, No. 1. A Mission Record of the California Indians, from a Manu- 
script in the Bancroft Library, by A. L. Kroeber (in 
press). 

No. 2. The Religion of the Luisefio and Dieguefio Indians of 
Southern California, by Constance Goddard DuBois (in 
press). 

The Ethnography of the California Indians, by A. L. 
Kroeber (in press). 


Vol. VII, No. 


No. 


we 


The material so far published may be classified as follows: Papers 
on General Ethnology, five covering 490 pages; Archeology, three 
of 158 pages; Technology, one of 60 pages; Physical Anthropology, 
one of 16 pages; Mythology and Religion, two of 122 pages; History, 
one of 47 pages; Philology, eight of 1,129 pages. It is evident from 
the report of the Department that much more attention has been paid to 
some of these subjects relatively, such for instance as archeology, than 
this enumeration would appear to indicate, and it must not be forgotten 
that the linguistic material contains a great deal bearing on mythology and 
other subjects. At the same time the very great preponderance of philo- 
logical work both in number of treatises and in actual bulk is an accurate 
index of the prominence of philological problems in this state and the 
necessity the ethnologists have been under of adopting language as the 
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leading-string of their survey. In fact this puzzle-ground of North America 
formerly comprised within its borders sixteen entire stock languages and 
representatives of five others, while the number of languages and dialects 
within these would aggregate a hundred to a hundred and fifty or more. 
The distribution of stocks in California as determined by the workers of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and laid down in the Powell linguistic 
map of the regions north of Mexico was naturally used as a starting point 
by the California students, and it is creditable to the work done at that 
time that it has been found necessary so far to drop but one stock from the 
list then determined and to add none. On the other hand the limits of 
the several stock areas have, with more accurate information, been altered 
almost everywhere, so that the stock map of California now presents a very 
different appearance. So far but two languages have been treated at all 
exhaustively — the Hupa dialect of Athapascan in the north and the Yokuts 
in the south ; but there are interesting papers on the Washo, the only small 
stock of California entirely on the great plateau, the small and rapidly 
dying coastal families south of San Francisco, and the Shoshonean dialects 
within the state, besides a wealth of material on Pomo, Moquelumnan, 
Yuki, and Wintun in the first two parts of volume VI which is here classed 
under the head of General Ethnology. A beginning has also been made 
in publishing the valuable Navaho material left by the late Dr Washington 
Matthews. In the recently published first part of ‘* The Phonology of 
the Hupa Language ’’ Professor Goddard has embodied the results of the 
most careful and painstaking study of the nature of American phonetics 
ever attempted. One wishes the author might be enabled to extend this 
work over much more of North America than even California. 

In view of such great linguistic diversities in California it was to 
have been expected that the physical types would be equally varied, 
but the paper of Dr Hrdlicka shows that such is not the case. Says the 
writer : 

‘«The general results of the examination are as interesting as unex- 
pected. The California mainland crania from al! the regions represented 
in the collection show numerous and important reiations in absolute and 
relative proportions, in shape, and in many other features. All this points 
to the conclusion that the skulls are those of one single physical type of 
people. ‘There are, as can be seen in the detailed data, local differences 
in some particulars, but these differences are in no case great enough to 
allow a separation of distinct types. An almost necessary conclusion 
from the above is that many, if not all, of the California tribes, as we 
see them today, with their different languages and perhaps other ethno- 
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logical differences, sprung from one original people, their ethnological 
differentiation taking place later. 

** As to its relations, the California mainland physical type is practi- 
cally identical with that of the Santa Barbara mainland, and with that of 
at least a large part of the adjoining archipelago. Beyond the boundaries 
of the state no indication of this type has yet been found in the imme- 
diate north or the northwest. Along the eastern border of California 
are the Pa-Utes. Of the physical type of these people but little is as yet 
known, but the few crania that have been described or are in our collec- 
tions are very close indeed to the Californians. . 

‘‘In the immediate south are the Mission Indians, who represent 
perhaps a comparatively recent immigration into that country and are of 
the physical type of the Mohave. Ancient crania from the California 
Peninsula are also of a different type. Arizona and Sonora show no 
population, recent or ancient, allied physically to the Californians. In 
Mexico, however, are several great Indian peoples who in many features 
approach the Californians to such a degree that an original identity must 
be held as probable. One of these is the Otomi, of the States of Hidalgo 
and Mexico. A large group of peoples in the States of Puebla, Michoa- 
can and farther south, even including the Aztecs, and finally the Tara- 
humare, in Chihuahua, are all physically related to the Otomi as well as 
to the Californians.’’ 

The divergent results arrived at from linguistic and somatological sur- 
veys in this one area show how important it is that neither should be 
neglected. ‘The third of the three great methods of classifying peoples, 
i. e. by culture, has not been lost sight of by the California workers, and 
in particular has been made the subject of a preliminary treatise by Dr 
Kroeber (in volume II, number 3 of the series). Dr Kroeber finds that 
exclusive of the narrow fringe of plateau to the east, four cultural areas 
may be distinguished within the limits of the state. The largest of these 
occupies nearly all of the central and northern parts of the state and pre- 
sents the most typical form of Californian culture. From this is specialized 
a small northwestern area centering about the lower Klamath river and 
extending southward as far as lower Eel river and northward to the Siski- 
you range and southern Oregon. While distinct from the north Pacific 
coast culture beyond the Columbia, in both the economic and social life 
of its people it shows certain points in common and is evidently one step 
in the transition to that culture. In the southwest, along the coast of 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, and perhaps Los Angeles counties, and on the 
Santa Barbara islands, is another specialized area of which little can now 
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be learned ethnologically except from the writings of early travelers and 
missionaries but which, on the other hand, is one of the richest archeolo- 
gical areas within the state. It shares with the northwestern area a 
higher artistic development and the possession of a well made canoe, but 
is in most respects entirely independent of it. The fourth cultural area 
is in the southernmost part of the state occupied by Shoshonean and 
Yuman tribes. It possesses certain characteristic features but is in many 
respects transitional between the Californian cultures to the northwest 
and the Pueblo cultures of New Mexico and Arizona. It should be noted 
that there is also a general agreement in the type of languages spoken in 
the first three areas in question, those of the northwestern and south- 
western groups being complicated while the languages of the central 
tribes are relatively simple. The only tribe so far treated specifically 
from a cultural point of view, however, is the Hupa, so that a mere 
beginning has been made in the publication of this part of the work. 
The religious side of Californian culture has been considered in a sepa- 
rate pamphlet, also by Dr Kroeber, in which in the main the same eth- 
nographical facts are again brought out though the treatment is much 
fuller. The ethno-geography of the Pomo and their neighbors, and of the 
Miwok, have been discussed in two comprehensive reports by Mr Barrett 
and represent a branch of ethnological investigation to which too little 
attention has been paid in other parts of the continent. 

As already remarked, the amount published regarding archeological 
remains is as yet hardly proportionate to the interest which the question 
of early man in California has excited in previous years. The conclu- 
sions arrived at by Mr William J. Sinclair in his papers on ‘‘ The Ex- 
ploration of the Potter Creek Cave’’ and ‘‘ Recent Investigations Bearing 
on the Question of the Occurrence of Neocene Man in the Auriferous 
Gravels of the Sierra Nevada’’ are distinctly opposed to the idea that 
man existed in this region in extremely ancient times. In the latter 
paper various supposed finds of human relics in the gravel, including the 
case of the famous Calaveras skull, are taken up and found to lack a 
proper scientific foundation. ‘* A review of the evidence favoring the pres- 
ence of the remains of man in the auriferous gravels,’’ says Mr Sinclair, 
‘<compels one to regard it as insufficient to establish the fact. On the 
preceding pages it has been shown either that there have been abundant 
opportunities for the relics in question to be mixed with the gravels 
accidentally, or that the geological conditions at the localities are such as 
to render it improbable that the implements and bones have been asso- 
ciated in the gravels to the extent supposed.’’ 
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Mrs Nuttall’s paper on ‘‘ The Earliest Historical Relations between 
Mexico and Japan from Original Documents Preserved in Spain and 
Japan ’’ is of very great interest and importance on account of the fre- 
quent assertions of Asiatic influence on the Pacific coast and the known 
presence of several objects from Asia in unexpected situations. 

As a result of the work of this survey — ably seconded by that of Prof. 
Roland B. Dixon of Harvard University — ethnologically speaking we 
have a new California. Ten years ago ethnologists busily occupied in other 
quarters of America were looking on helplessly at the fast disappearance 
of these rich aboriginal cultures of California, while to-day we have an 
excellent general understanding of those cultures, a number of detailed 
linguistic treatises, and an experienced corps of investigators pushing the 
survey of the region along a number of different lines after an intelligent 
plan and to positive and valuable results. Among these as an instance 
might be mentioned that flood of light being thrown on the question of 
the origin of stocks by the work here which is facilitated by the great 
number of families within a limited area. In short, the work of this new 
Department of Anthropology at the University of California is now in the 
very front rank of anthropological investigation in America. 

Joun R. Swanton. 


1876-1906. L’ Ecole d’ Anthropologie de Paris. Paris: 1907. 8°, ix, 210 pp. 

In these days of memorials and anniversaries Anthropology comes in 
for its share. The present volume, which has appropriately enough for 
its frontispiece a portrait of Paul Broca, records the activities of the 
famous Parisian ‘‘ School of Anthropology,’’ whose foundation in 1876 
was ‘‘ the last step in the creative action of Paul Broca.’’ ‘The contents 
include a sketch of the School since its foundation, by Dr Henri Thulié, 
the director (pp. 1-27) ; a list of the chairs, their holders, and the sub- 
jects of instruction (pp. 30-99) ; other courses and lectures given at the 
School from time to time (pp. 100-104), etc. Pages 113-210 are occu- 
pied by a bibliography of the anthropological works of the professors 
now or formerly connected with the School. Outlines of the scope and 
problems of certain branches of anthropology are also given: Physiological 
anthropology (Manouvrier), prehistoric anthropology (Capitan), zodlog- 
ical anthropology (Mahoudeau), ethnography (Zaborowski), ethnology 
(Hervé), anthropological geography (Schrader), sociology (Papillault). 
The chairs, past and present, occupied by the professors of the School are : 

1. Anthropology and Embryology (Duval 1886-91. Dr Duval 
retained the title, though not lecturing on account of ill health, till his 
death in 1907). 
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2. Anatomical Anthropology (Broca 1876-80. After Broca’s death 
occupied by Dr Duval, till the creation of the chair of Anthropology and 
Embryogeny in 1886, as professor of Zoological Anthropology, q. v. 
Lectures on anatomical anthropology were also given by Dr Papillault 
1900-03). 

3. Biological Anthropology (Topinard 1876-82; Laborde 1891- 
1903). 

4. General Anthropology (Topinard 1882-90. Lectures on general 
anthropology were also given in 1g00-05 by M. Rabaud). 

5. Linguistic Anthropology (Hovelacque 1876-85. Since 1888 this 
chair, re-named Ethnography and Linguistics, has been occupied by A. 
Lefevre). 

6. Pathological Anthropology (Capitan 1896-99. This chair, which 
replaced the chair of Medical Geography in 1896, was abolished in 1899, 
when Dr Capitan became professor of prehistoric anthropology). 

7. Physiological Anthropology (Manouvrier 1887 to the present 
time). 

8. Prehistoric Anthropology’ (G. de Mortillet 1876-98 ; Capitan 
1898 to the present time). 

9. Zoological Anthropology (Duval 1880-86; Hervé 1888-91 ; 
Mahoudeau to the present time). 

10. Demography (A. Bertillon 1876-83. Not continued after his 
death ). 

11. Ethnography (Zaborowski 1904 to the present time. From 
1894 on M. Zaborowski delivered courses at intervals on this subject). 

12. Comparative Ethnography (A. de Mortillet 1891-98. Changed 
to chair of Comparative Technology). 

13. Ethnography and Linguistics (A. Lefévre 1888-1904). 

14. L£thnology (Dally 1876-85 ; Manouvrier 1885-88 ; Herve 1891 
to the present time). 

15. Geographical Anthropology (Schrader 1895 to the present time. 
Previously, 1891-95, M. Schrader had been lecturing on the same topic). 

16. Medical Geography (Bordier 1878-95. Became in 1896 the 
chair of Pathological Anthropology ). 

17. Sociology (Letourneau 1885-1902 ; vacant 1902-04; Papillault 
1904 to the present time). 

18. Ethnographic Technology (A. de Mortillet 1899 to the present 
time. From 1889 to 1898 called the chair of Comparative Ethnog- 
raphy). 


Besides the regular instruction given by the professors, additional 
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and supplemental courses have been given from time to time by Drs 
Rabaud, Huguet, Verneau, and others ; also lectures of a more or less gen- 
eral character by a number of specialists, of which a list is given on pages 
103-104. ‘The first number of the Revue de 1 Ecole ad’ Anthropologie de 
Paris, now in its eighteenth volume, appeared January 15, 1891. Both 
in the matter Of instruction and of scientific research this anniversary 
volume bears testimony to the fruitful labors of the little group of men 
who created the science of Anthropology in France. 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Boas, FRANz. Anthropology. New York: The Columbia University 
Press, 1908. 8°, 28 pp. 

A lecture outlining the methods, aims, and hopes of anthropology, delivered at 
Columbia University in the series on Science, Philosophy, and Art, December 18, 1907. 

Curtis, Epwarp S. The North American Indian. Being a Series of 
Volumes Picturing and Describing the Indians of the United States and Alaska. 
Written, Illustrated, and Published by Edward S. Curtis. Edited by Freder- 
ick Webb Hodge. Foreword by Thecdore Roosevelt. Field Research Con- 
ducted under the Patronage of J. Pierpont Morgan. In Twenty Volumes. 
Volume I, 1907. 4°, xx, 161 pp., 79 pl., together with a large portfolio of 
39 plates. 

The second volume of this sumptuous work has also appeared (1908), and it is pro- 
posed to publish the remainder of the series at the rate of three volumes per year, with a 
portfolio for each volume. Altogether the work will contain more than 2,200 photo- 
gravure plates. 

Durrett, REUBEN T. Traditions of the Earliest Visits of Foreigners to 
North America, the First Formed and First Inhabited of the Continents. 
Filson Club Publications, No. 23. Louisville: John P. Morton and Co., 
Printers, 1908. 4°, xxil, 179 p., 20 pl. 

Reviews the Atlantis, Phoenician, Chinese, Norse, Irish, and Madoc ( Welsh) tradi- 
tions bearing on the reputed ancient discovery of America, with some new material. 

ELrop, M. J. Pictured rocks. Indian writings on the rock cliffs of Flat- 
head lake, Montana. Bulletin University of Montana, No. 46; Biological 
Series, No. 14. Missoula, Mont., 1908. 8°, 1o pp., 9 pl., 4 figs. 

Emmons, GeEorGE T., and Boaz, FRANz. The Chilkat Blanket, by 
George T. Emmons, with Notes on the Blanket Designs, by Franz Boas. 
Memoirs Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1907, III, pt. Iv, p. 327-401, figs. 
535-592, pl. XXIV-XXVII, 4°. 

FROBENIUS, Leo. Im Schatten des Kongostaates. Bericht iiber den 
Verlauf der ersten Reisen der D. I. A. F, E. von 1904-1906, iiber deren 
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Forschungen und Beobachtungen auf geographischem und kolonialwirtschaft- 
lichem Gebiet. Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1907. Roy. 8°, xiv, 468 pp., 8 
maps, 33 pl., 318 figs. 

Fynn, A. J. The American Indian as a Product of Environment. With 
special Reference to the Pueblos. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1907. 
12°, (xi,) 27§ p., 8 pl. 

Hamy, E. T. Croyances et Pratiques Religieuses des Premiers Mexicains. 
Le Culte des Dieux Tlaloques. Paris, 1907. 


Hovmes, W. H. Biographical Memoir of Lewis Henry Morgan, 1818- 
1881. Read before the National Academy of Sciences, November 20, 1907. 
Washington, 1908. 8°, p. 219-239, port. 

HouGH, WALTER. Antiquities of the Upper Gila and Salt Rivers in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 35. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1907. 8°, 96 pp., 11 pl., 51 figs. 


JeENKS, ALBERT ERNEST. Ba-long-long the Igorot Boy. Illustrated by 
Marian Deborah Seiders. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. [1907]. 12°, 
(viii,) 183 + 1 p., ill. 

Jones, WILLIAM. Fox Texts. Publications of the American Ethnological 
Society. Edited by Franz Boas. Vol. I. Leiden: Late E. J. Brill, 1907. 
8°, vi, 383 pp. 

The Texts, in Fox and English, consist of five historical tales, twelve miscellaneous 
myths and traditions, twelve parables, seventeen stories of the culture hero, and four 
prayers. ‘*The plan of the translation was to follow the order of ideas expressed in the 
original as far as the idiom would permit, consequently the text can to a great extent be 
followed word for word and sentence for sentence in the translation.’’ 


MACDONALD, D. The Oceanic Languages : Their Grammatical Structure, 
Vocabulary and Origin. London: Henry Frowde, 1907. 12°, xv, 352 pp., 
map. 

MarTIN, R. System der (Physischen) Anthropologie und Anthropolo- 
gische Bibliographie. Braunschweig, 1907. 

Nortu, A. W. The Mother of California. Being an Historical Sketch 
of the Little Known Land of Baja California, from the days of Cortez to the 
Present Time, Depicting the Ancient Missions therein Established (etc.), to- 
gether with an Extensive Bibliography. San Francisco and New York: Paul 
Elder & Co., ¢. 1908. 8°, xi, 169 p., 32 pl., map. ($2.00 net.) 

To be reviewed. 

PARKER, ARTHUR C. Excavations in an Erie [ndian village and burial 
site at Ripley, Chautauqua county, N. Y. (N. Y. State Museum, Bull. 117, 
Albany, 1907.) 8°, pp. 457-554, 38 pl. 

RELIGIONS: Ancient and Modern. London: Archibald Constable & 
Co. Ltd. 16°, 1s. per vol. 
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A handy series, each volume devoted to a particular subject, as Animism, by 
Edward Clodd ; Pantheism, by J. A. Picton; The Religions of Ancient China, by Pro- 
fessor Giles; The Religion of Ancient Greece, by Jane Harrison; Islam, by T. W. 
Arnold; Magic and Fetishism, by A. C. Haddon; The Religion of Ancient Egypt, by 
W. M. Flinders-Petrie, etc. About twenty-five volumes have appeared thus far. 

Roru, W. E. Burial Ceremonies and Disposal of the Dead. (From 
Records of the Australian Museum, vol. 6, pt. 5, July 18, 1907.) 

SMITH, HARLAN I. Archeology of the Gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound. 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, II, pt. vi. Memoir of the American Museum 
of Natural History. Leiden and New York, 1907. 4°, pp. 301-441, figs. 
101-198, pl. X—XI1. 

STREHLOW, CARL. Mythen, Sagen und Marchen des Aranda-Stammes 
in Zentral-Australien. Gesammelt von Carl Strehlow, Missionar in Hermanns- 
burg, Siid-Australien. Bearbeitet von Moritz Freiherrn von Leonhardi. 
Frankfurt am Main: Joseph Baer & Co., 1907. 4°, 7 1l1., 104 pp., 8 pL., figs. 
(Veréffentlichungen aus dem Stidtischen Vélker-Museum, Frankfurt am 
Main.) 15 M. 

TANNER, HENRY 5S. Pre-historic man. The first settlers on the western 
continent Oriental Free Masons. [Long Beach, Cal., 1908.] 12°, 48 pp. 

This pamphlet is worthless. 

Torres, L. M. Informe sobre la Exploracién Arqueolégica al Delta del 
Parana y sur de Entre Rios. Buenos Aires, 1907. (Articulo publicado en 
los Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argentina, tomo 64, pagina 129 y 
siguientes. ) 

Wessrer, Hurron. Primitive Secret Societies. A Study in Early 
Politics and Religion. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1go8. 8°, xiii, 
227 pp. ($2.00 net.) 

The chapter titles are: The men’s house; The puberty institution ; The secret rites ; 
The training of the novice ; The power of the elders; Development of tribal societies ; 
Functions of the tribal societies ; Decline of tribal societies; The clan ceremonies ; 
Magical fraternities ; Diffusion of initiation ceremonies. 
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ConpucTep By Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


[Nore. — Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 


serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending directly to Dr A. F, Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire 


to have noticed in these pages. — Eprror. } 


GENERAL 
Andrée (R.) Ethnologische Betrachtun- 
gen iiber Hockerbestattung. (A. f. An- 
throp., Brnschwg., 1907, N. F., VI, 282- 
307, 2 pl., 17 fgs.) ‘Treats of the racial 
distribution of the ‘‘knee-elbow’’ dis- 
position of the corpse in burial in Amer- 
ica (Aleuts, Eskimo, N. W. Pacific 
coast, California, mound-builders,’’ 
Mohawks, Muskhogee, Pimas, Mexico 
and C. America, funeral-urn region of 
S. America, — Tupi-Guarani in particu- 
lar, Chaco, Peru, etc.}, Europe (wide- 
spread in prehistoric times), Africa 
(Egyptians, Hottentots, Bantu tribes, and 
some W. African negroes), Asia (un- 
known in Islam and over a large part of 
the continent ; known in several regions 
of Hindustan, Andaman ids., Malacca, 
Malay archipelago, Japan among poorer 
classes), Australia, Melanesia and Poly- 
nesia, etc. ‘The various methods of dis- 
posing the body in this way (sitting, 
lying, orientation, position according to 
sex, social standing, etc.) are briefly 
considered. Among the reasons for the 
**knee-elbow’’ position are lack of 
space (e. g., in urns, etc.) and dislike to 
dig graves large enough (primitive 
**laziness’’) ; it is the common position 
of rest and sleep among very many peo- 
ples, and so appropriate to the dead, 
especially where death is affined to 
sleep ; the limbs are tied to the body to 
prevent the return of the dead, etc. Dr 
A. rejects the theory that this position 
for the dead was intended to imitate the 
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embryo in the womb of the mother, hold- 
ing that a knowledge of the embryo-posi- 
tion was hardly possessed by man in the 
stone age, or by later savages. 

Bartels (P.) Tuberkulose ( Wirbelkaries) 
in der jiingeren Steinzeit. (Ibid., 243- 
255, 1 pl., 4 fgs.) Describes a skeleton 
of the later stone age, found in a grave at 
Heidelberg in 1904, of which the spinal 
column in the region of the 3d to 6th 
vertebre (of which a detailed account is 
given) show pathological changes due 
probably to tuberculosis. It is interest- 
ing to note that the individual had prob- 
ably recovered from the disease — Sfon- 
dylitis tuberculosa. 

Bergt (W.) Dr Hermann Obst. (Jhrb. 
d, stadt. Mus. f. Vikrk. zu Leipzig, 1906 
[1907], 1, 7-14, portr.) Sketch of life 
and scientific activities of Dr H. Obst 
(1837-1906), ethnologist and man of 
letters, physician and anatomist, founder 
and promoter of the Leipzig Museum and 
its director from 1883. 

Die Abteilung fiir vergleichende 
Linderkunde am stidtischen Museum 
fiir Vélkerkunde zu Leipzig. (Ibid., 
31-43, 1 pl.) Treats of the origin and 
development of the section for compara- 
tive geography of the Leipzig Museum 
fiir VSlkerkunde, the labors of Dr A. 
Stiibel, etc. 

Berkhan (0.) Zwei Fille von Skapho- 
kephalie. (A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 
1907, N. F., VI, 8-11, 4 fgs.) Describes 
two cases of scaphocephaly — a 60 year 
old tailor in Braunschweig of unimpaired 
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intelligence, and a 344 year old boy, son 
of a workman and mentally deficient. 
In both cases affections of the bony 
structure (rachitis) were noted, and Dr 
B. finds the causes of scaphocephaly in 
rachitic disease of the skull after birth, 
intrameningeal dropsy, and irregularities 
in the ossification of the sutures. 

C. (F.) Francisco Ferraz de Macedo. 
( Portugalia, Porto, 1907, 11, 480, 1 fg. ) 
Brief account of scientific activities, list 
of chief publications, etc., of Dr Ferraz 
de Macedo (1845-1907), the Portuguese 
anthropologist and criminologist. He 
had charge of the photo-anthropometric 
laboratory of the criminal court in 
Lisbon. He was the author of two 
works relating to America: O //omem 
quaternario as civilisagas prehistoricas 
na America (Lisboa, 1882) and £¢hno- 
génte brésilienne ( Lisboa, 1886-87). 
Curtin (R.G.) The medical superstitions 
of precious stones, including notes on the 
therapeutics of otherstones. ( Bull, Amer. 
Acad. Med., Phila., 1907, vil, repr. pp. 
51.) After discussing generally super- 
stitions relating to ‘‘unlucky stones,’’ 
scarabs, flint knives, ‘blessed stones,”’ 
amulets, charms, crystals, changes of 
color in stones, colors, etc., the author 
treats of the diamond (classed in some 
parts of Europe in the Middle Ages with 
the animals), amethyst (by the Greeks 
deemed the antidote for wine), topaz 
(cured lunacy and many other affections 
of mind and body), torquoise (emblem 
of success), carnelian, chrysolite (wanes 
and grows in its faculties with the moon ), 
jet, amber (powerful against witchcraft 
and sorcery ), rock crystal, agate ( *‘almost 
a universal remedy ’’ ), bloodstone, onyx, 
jade (warded off kidney disease), sar- 
donyx, emerald (older in history than 
the diamond ; now tabooed for engage- 
ment rings), opal (one most prized of all 
stones ; now recovering a lost popular- 
ity), cat’s eyes, lapislazuli, garnet, car- 
buncle, ruby (always a lucky stone’’), 
sapphire, pearls, coral (associated with 
children), zircon, ranolite, stanotite, 
spinel, moonstone, hyacinth, jasper, 
bezoar, toadstone, lodestone, eagle stone, 
alecoria, mineral stone, vegetable stone, 
magical stone, angelical stone, white and 
red stone, lapis porcinus, lapis armenus, 
philosopher’s stone, snake-stone, mad- 
stone, hag-stone, elf-stones, birth-stones, 
the months and their gems, symbols of 
gems, etc. Dr C, is also the author of 
A Study of Ancient and Modern Secret 
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Medical Fraternities (Phila., 1907, pp- 
24), in which are briefly treated the 
Greek mysteries, Asclepiads, Pythagoras, 
Hippocrates, Essenes, Druids, Rosicru- 
cians, Christians, Fraternity in Phila- 
delphia (in 1819), and allied medical 
clubs, etc. Dr C. thinks that ‘* Moses, 
Iemhotep, Solomon, Pythagoras, Hip- 
pocrates, and the Asclepiads were fel- 
low-fraters of ours, having belonged to 
secret medical fraternities.’’ Modern 
Greek-letter societies are essentially of 
American College origin, and Greek-letter 
medical fraternities are only a few years 
old. The author argues in favor of 
such societies. 


Czekanowski (J.) Untersuchungen iiber 


das Verhiltnis der Kopfmasse zu den 
Schidelmassen. (A. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1907, N. F., VI, 42-89, 4 fgs. ) 
Detailed discussion, with many tables, 
mathematical formule, etc., of the rela- 
tion of the measurements of the head to 
those of the skull — methods, statistical 
(biometric) ideas, relation between 
measurements on the living individual 
and on the skeleton, complicating factors 
(race, age, sex, nutrition ), history of the 
problem, results of previous studies and 
of C.’s investigation of 65 male and 54 
female corpses from the Ziirich Patho- 
logical Institute. The general difference 
between the indices of head and skull is 
about 3 unities for the same individual. 
The soft parts reach their maximum 
thickness at the age of 40-50. Race 
(type), age, sex, and nutritional condi- 
tion affect the soft parts as well as the 
relations between measurements of head 
and skull. 

(A. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1907, N. F., VI, i-iv.) 
Sketch of life and scientific activities with 
appreciation of chief investigations, pub- 
lications, etc. 


Entwickelung (Die) des Museums fiir 


Vélkerkunde 1901 bis 1905. (Jhrb. d. 
stidt. Mus. f. Vikrk. zu Leipzig, 1906 
[1907], 1, 15-30.) Describes the de- 
velopment of the Leipzig Ethnological 
Museum and its various departments 
from 1901-1905, with a list of collections 
(gift and purchase) arranged yearly by 
names of donors and sellers in alphabetic 
order. Among the specimens from 
America are: Arndt Eskimo collection 
of tools and photographs from S. Green- 
land ; Dorenberg collection from Mexico ; 
Kruse collection from Costa Rica; Meyer 
collection from Xingu region of Brazil ; 
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Mittelstadt Peruvian collection ; Huck- 
erby collection of Carib stone imple- 
ments ; Wie collection from the Caingua, 
Lengua, and§Toba Indians of the Gran 
Chaco; Hesse collection from S. E. 
Missouri ; Meyer collection from Ecua- 
dor ; Sapper collection from the Kekchi 
Indians of Guatemala; Arndt Eskimo 
collection from Labrador; Zierold col- 
lection of modern objects from Mexico. 

Fischer (E.) Jahresbericht der Literatur 
iiber Physische Anthropologie im Jahre 
1905. (Sondausg. a. Schwalbe’s Jahres- 
bericht iiber die Fortschritte der Anat- 
omie und Entwickelungsgeschichte, Jena, 
1907, N. F., Bd. x1, Abt. 3.) Bibliog- 
raphy of 521 titles, with notes on the 
more important, of the literature of phys- 
ical anthropology for 1905. 

Geddes (J.) Importance de I’ unité phoné- 
tique. (Congr. Int. d. Amér., xv° Sess., 
Québec, 1906 [1907], II, 265-271.) 
Argues for a unitary phonetic system as 
a key to dictionary pronunciation, for 
recording the results of dialect research, 
and for the teaching of foreign languages. 
Summarizes efforts in this direction and 
advocates an international conference. 
See Hewitt (J. N. B.). 

Hamy (E.T.) La collection anthropolo- 
gique du Muséum National d’ Histoire 
Naturelle. Legon d’ouverture du cours 
d’ Anthropologie faite le 11 avril, 1907. 
(L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1907, XVIII, 
257-276.) Sketches the history of 
the anthropological collection of the 
National Museum of Natural History 
(the chair to which these specimens be- 
long was created in 1635 for the study of 
surgery), the special collections now 
number some 49,000 objects, of which 
about 27,000 were added during the 
regime of Dr Hamy. 

Hewitt (J. N. B.) Proposed international 

phonetic conference to adopt a universal 

alphabet. (Congr. Int. d. Amér., xv° 

Sess., Québec, 1906 [1907], II, 273- 

276). Argues that ‘‘a single alphabet 

ought to be adopted by the common con- 

sent of all the branches of science con- 
cerned.’’ This could be provided by 
utilizing the variations current already in 
the forms of the Roman alphabet among 
the European nations and by a few addi- 
tional modifications of these letters. To 
create such a world alphabet an interna- 
tional conference of delegates represent- 
ing philological societies, the Interna- 
tional Geographic Congress, Boards on 
Geographic Names, the great diction- 
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aries, the International Phonetic Asso- 
ciation and certain educational organiza- 
tions is advocated. See Geddes (J.). 

Héfler (M.) Gebildbrote bei Sterbefillen. 
(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1907, N. F., 
V1, 91-111, 6 fgs., 2 pl.) Treats of 
funeral bread in the forms of animals, etc. 
(hare, stag, dog, horse, cow, sheep, pig, 
fowl, eggs, dove, goose, fish), vegetables, 
etc. (‘* soul-corn,’’ millet pap and sub- 
stitutes for such) ; in the form of hair- 
braids, pretzels, rings, crowns and 
wreaths, etc. These cakes and loaves 
in forms of animals, etc., represent many 
relics of the symbols of the ancient cult 
of the dead. Interesting is the compari- 
son (p. 109) between ancient Egypt and 
modern Bavaria. 

Kendall (H. G. 0.) The case for eoliths 
restated. (Man, Lond., 1907, vil, 84- 
86.) Author argues that ‘‘ although we 
have discovered the handiwork of human 
beings who may be described as _pre- 
paleolithic, we have not yet got back to 
a time when some individuals could not 
make a flaked implement of paleolithic 
type.’’ Nevertheless the ruder imple- 
ments seem to have been trimmed by the 
hand of man. 

Kraus (A.) Etnografia musicale. Ap- 
punti sulla musica dei popoli nordici. 
(A. p.  Antrop., Firenze, 1907, XXXVII, 
47-57 +. 1-12, 3 pl.) Treats of music 
among the North American Indians, 
peoples of Siberia and Russia (Aryan 
and Anaryan), Scandinavians, Scotch, 
Irish, Gaels, and Celts. ‘Texts and music 
of American Indian, Siberian songs, etc., 
are given; also Russian, Scandinavian, 
English folk-songs, etc. The predomi- 
nant tonal systems, like the musical instru- 
ments, are assigned a Central Asian 
origin. 

Lattes (L.) Asimmetrie cerebrale nei 
normalie nei delinquenti. (A. di Psichi- 
atria, Torino, 1907, XXVIII, I-22, pl.) 
Gives results of examination of 100 right 
and left hemispheres in the Turin Ana- 
tomical Laboratory. The weight-differ- 
ences between the two hemispheres are 
greater in criminals ; the greatest differ- 
ence found was 60 gr., larger than pre- 
viously reported by Saraglia, Giacomini, 
etc.; 5 per cent. of the cases had equal 
weight for both hemispheres. Morpho- 
logical asymmetries in the parietal and 
occipital lobes and the ‘ Affenspalte’’ 
are noted. 

Lomer (G.) Schidelmasse und Beruf. 

(Allg. Z. f. Psychiatrie, Berlin, 1907, 


Mannu (A.) 


Piccinini (C. ) 
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LXIV, 612-618.) 
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Gives results of skull ! 


measurements of 210 sane and 382 psycho- | 


pathic inmates of the hospital at Tapiau 
(East Prussia) compared with 28 crimi- 
nals, and with special reference to the 
professions of the subjects (workmen, 
manual laborers, peasants, merchants, 
officials, students, and learned men with- 
out professional education). Dr L. 
found that the majority of the cranial 
measurements were greater with the 
mentally unsound than with the sane ; 
that the smallest skull-measurements 
came from the lowest (workmen ) social 
class; and that the skull-measurements 
of the sane peasants were strikingly large. 
The measurements of the mentally un- 
sound manual laborers, merchants, offi- 
cials in general were about the same. As 
to the cephalic index the learned class has 
the highest, the peasants the lowest, while 
the workmen approximate most of all to 
the dolichocephalic type. 

Sui rudimenti della vertebra 
occipitale nel cranio umano. (A. d. 
Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 1907, XIII, 227- 
248, 13 fgs.) Figures and describes 20 
cases (out of 295 skulls) showing more 
or less traces of the presence of the 
primitive ‘‘ occipital vertebra’’ in the 
human adult. 
is present in 15 of these cases. 


The pharyngeal tubercle | 


Mobius (P. J.) Ueber die Verschiedenheit 


mannlicher und weiblicher Schadel. (A. 
f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1907, N. F., VI, 
1-7, 1 pl., 5 fgs.) ‘Treats particularly 
of the greater prominence of the upper 
portions of the occiput (a fact noted by 
Gall and confirmed by M.) in woman as 
compared with man. This peculiar form 
of the female occiput M. considers re- 
lated ‘‘ to ¢he quality of woman in which 
she exceeds man.’’ This occipital 
‘**boss’’ is the only in the female as 
compared with the male skull. 

Sul valore degli errori 
cromatici nell’ infanzia. (A. p. Il’ An- 
trop., Firenze, 1907, XXXVII, 41-45.) 
Gives results of investigation of color- 
errors in 80 children. P. found that, 
contrary to the conclusions of Garbini, 
errors of this sort in children of 6 and 7 
years are due in large part to lack of 
attention and do not demonstrate any 
principle. 

Pittaluga (R.) Studi osteologici sulle 
scimmie antropomorfe. (A. d. Soc. Rom. 
di Anthrop., 1907, XIII, 155-185, 3 fgs. ) 
Descriptions and measurements of 
orang, 5 hylobates, 3 gorilla, and 4 chim- 
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panzee skulls, of which the last and 
those of 2 orangs belonged to young in- 
dividuals. The occipital, temporal, pari- 
etal, and frontal bones are studied in de- 
tail. Previous data are résuméd. The 
greatest capacity of the orangs is 422 
cem., of the gorillas 510 ccm., of the 
chimpanzee 403 ccm. The young are 
more brachycephalic than the adults. 
The hylobates differ from the other an- 
thropomorphic apes in several respects. 
The occipital bone nearest that of man is 
that of the chimpanzee; the temporal 
bone of all these anthropomorphic apes 
departs least from that of man, and un- 
dergoes variations of little importance in 
passing from the infantile to the adult 
state ; the parietal bones are notably re- 
duced as compared with the correspond- 
ing human ones ; two fundamental types 
of frontal bone occur, between which ex- 
tremes lies that of the chimpanzee. 


(O.) Ueber den Nasenindex. 
(Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1907, XXXVIII, 49-52.) 


Argues that the old nasal index (length : 
breadth) is worthless as a means of dis- 
tinguishing human from animal forms — 
a Viti Islander, e. g., has an index of 48 
and a 7roglodytes niger one of 48.1; a 
Tirolese one of 56.5 and a Simia satyr 
one of 56. Dr R. proposes two new 
nasal indices, which give better results 
for higher forms in the animal scale and 
for diverse races. 

Rassen und Geisteskrank- 
heiten. Ein Beitrag zur Rassenpatho- 
logie. (A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 
1907, N. F., VI, 180-187.) General 
discussion of mental affections among 
races and peoples and their prevalence : 
Japanese (hysteria and neurasthenia 
common ; ‘‘possession’’ ), Malays ( /atah, 
“running amuck’’; Tagal mali-mali, 
Burmese yaun, Siberian miryachit, Ainu 
imubacco, etc. ), Abyssinian and Algerian 
peoples (/athrysmus), African negroes 
(alcoholism, ‘‘ sleeping sickness’’ ), 
American negroes (increase of mental 
diseases since emancipation ; from his 
own observations in Brazil Dr R. coh- 
firms F. da Rocha’s opinion of the resis- 
tance of the negro to alcohol), American 
Indians (‘‘kayak-faint’’ of the Eskimo, 
probably akin to agoraphobia and not 
due to coffee drinking or tobacco-smok- 
ing), etc. Asia is preéminent for the 
occurrence of mental diseases among her 
races of man. 

Darstellende Kunst im Kin- 
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desalter der Vilker. (Z. f. Angew. 
Psychol., Leipzig, 1907, 1, 93-118, 6 
fgs.) Compares particularly the art of 
Giotto and that of the child —art in the 
individual repeats in its essential traits 
the development of the race. The child 
begins with outline drawings ; both child 
and art begin also with man, the human 
form ; the highest object of art is the first 
object. Primitives and children relate 
and wish to be understood in their draw- 
ings. Another resemblance between 
early art and children’s drawings is the 
way in which the time-problem is solved. 


Rouse (M. L.) ‘The pedigree of the na- 


tions. — II. (J. Trans. Vict. Inst., 
Lond., 1907, XXXIX, 83-101.) An 
outré attempt to ethnologize the lists of 
the members of one of the great families 
of Japhet as given in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. Here are considered the de- 
scendants of Tiras. This paper belongs 
with Prof. John Campbell’s Etruscan 
‘* interpretations’? and Hittite theories. 


Schreiber (W.) Ueber die Deviation dex 


anatomischen von der geometrischen 
Medianebene des menschlichen Schadel, 
in bezug auf die Biaurikularlinie. (As 
f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1907, N. F., VI. 


256-269, 6 fgs.) ‘Treats of deviation of | 


the anatomical from the geometric me- 


dian plane in the human skull in rela- | 


tion to the biauricular line, the methods 
and apparatus for investigation, etc. No 
skull is so symmetrical as to be without 
such deviation (left prevails). Such de- 
viation does not follow race or skull 
form, and the cause is not purely morpho- 
logical. 


Stefanini (G.) Terre eduli esistenti nel 


Museo Nazionale d’Antropologia di 
Firenze. (A. p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 
1907, XXXVI, 89-112.) Lists and de- 
scribes 21 specimens (India 15, Sumatra 
1, New Guinea 5) of edible earth in the 
Museum at Florence. This custom was 
known to the ancient Latins, and is in 
vogue today in parts of Treviso, Sar- 
dinia, etc. The literature of the subject 
is briefly résuméd, with references. 


Tovo (C.) Sur le suture palatine trans- 


verse chez les criminels. (A. d. Psichi- 
atria, Torino, 1907, XXXxvill, 464-468, 
3 fgs.) Gives results of examinations of 
130 normal and 148 criminal skulls, all 
male, and chiefly from upper Italy; and 
of 98 normal female (from Piedmont) 
and 311 criminal female skulls (mostly 
from southern Italy). The ‘‘ atavistic’’ 
(turn forward ) type of the suture occurs 
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in 71 per cent. of male and 62 per cent. 
of female criminals as compared with 58 
per cent. and 49 per cent. among normal 
individuals. ‘The ‘‘ progressive’’ type 
is found in 12.2 per cent. and 15.2 per 
cent. of male and female criminals, and 
in 24.8 per cent. and 23 per cent. of nor- 
mal individuals. 


Welldon (—) The development of the 


religious faculty in man, apart from 
revelation. (J. Trans. Vict. Inst., 
Lond., 1997, XXXIX, 7-21.) Treats of 
sleep and dreams, illness, lunacy, death, 
and the religious ideas, etc., associated 
with them among uncivilized races. 
Primitive man spiritualizes and personi- 
fies Nature. Man ‘owes his religious 
interpretation of the natural world to 
the constitution of his own nature.’’ 


EUROPE 


Blake (T. P. U.) Matrimonial customs 


in the west of Ireland. (Folk-lore, 
Lond., 1907, XVIII, 77-82.) Courtship 
non-extant ; dowry ; month before Lent 
favorite time for arranging marriages ; 
midnight visit of intending groom to 
girl’s parents, with friend and a bottle of 
whisky ; marriage ceremony a second 
lavish entertainment ; ‘‘ dragging home’’ 
the newly married couple; festival on 
wedding evening. 


Brunsmid (J.) Kameni spomenici hrvats- 


koga muzeja u Zagrebu. ( Vjes. hrvatsk. 
arh. DruStva, Zagreb, 1907, N. S., IX, 
81-184, 152fgs.) Describes and figures 
Nos. 190-342 of inscribed and curved 
stone-monuments (Roman) and frag- 
ments of such in the Croatian National 
Museum at Agram. 

Nekoliko naSaSca novaca na skupu 
u Hrvatskoj i Slavoniji, XXVI-XXVII. 
(Ibid., 210-240, 1 fg.) Describes 
several hnndred Roman coins found in 
Croatia and Slavonia. 


Cartailhac (E.) Les mains rouges et 


noires de la grotte de Gargas. (Man, 
Lond., 1907, Vil, 4-6.) Discusses the 
black and red imprints of human 
hands (chiefly left) in the remarkable 
cavern of Gargas in the commune of 
Aventignan ( Hautes-Pyrénées). C. be- 
lieves that these hand imprints due to 
early prehistoric man *‘ are identical in 
individual aspect, in grouping, and in 
technique,’’ with those reported from 
Australia, and owe their origin in both 
cases to the same superstitious beliefs. 

et Breuil ( Z’ Les ceuvres d’ art 
de lacollection de Vibraye au Muséum Na- 
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tional. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 1907, 
XVIII, 1-36, 1 pl., 16 fgs.) Pages 1-9, by 
M. Cartailhac, treat of the life and works 
of the Marquis de Vibraye ( 1809-1878), 
whose collection was given to the Mu- 
seum by his children in 1894, and pages 
10-36, by the Abbé Breuil, of art objects 
(embossed sculptures including the ivory 
Venus impudica, bas-reliefs, etc., han- 
dles, ‘* batons de commandement,’’ etc., 
ornamented flat bones, ribs, etc., of 
bison, reindeer ; zoomorphic and decora- 
tive engravings of a simple sort, includ- 
ing ‘‘the reindeer fight,’’ etc. }, in all 31 
specimens of the art of the prehistoric 
people of Laugerie Basse, representing 
all the levels of the Magdalenian proper. 
Chamberlain (A. F.) Recent views of 
the origin of the Greek temple. (Pop. 
Sci., Mo., N. Y., 1907, LXX1, 448-451. ) 
Résumés and discusses the theories of 
Fuchs (cattle-house) and Sarasin (pile- 
dwelling), favoring the latter. See 
American Anthropologist, 1907, N. S., 


IX, 754- 

Cook (A. B.) The European sky-god. 
VIII. TheCelts. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1907, XVII, 24-53.) Discusses the 
old Highland poem on “ The death of 
Fraoch,’’ the tale of ‘*The_ slothful 
Gillie’’ (ca. 1630), with their ‘‘magic 
tree,’’ and cognate episodes in Chictien 
de Troyes Yvain, Hartmann von Aue’s 
Jwein, and the tale of Zhe Lady of the 
Fountain from the Welsh A/adinogion. 
According to C. ‘the Anglo-Norman 
tale underlying Vrain and 7he Lady of 
the Fountain may be regarded as the 
source of several episodes contained in 
the old French prose romance called 
the Livre d’ Artus.’’ The tree episode 
goes back to ‘‘one common Celtic myth, 
which implies a ritual practice 
Strictly analogous to that of the rex 
Nemorensis.”” As the heroine of the 
French Arthurian romances was derived 
essentially from the ancient Celtic /ée, 
their typical hero came likewise from 
‘*the Celtic aspirant to the position of 
woodland king.’’ Thus the rule of the 
Arician priesthood lies at the basis of 
medieval chivalry. 

Cox (M. R.) Cinderella. (Ibid., 191- 
208.) Cites résumés of numerous Scan- 
dinavian Cinderella stories not included 
in Miss C.’s Cinderella published in 1893. 
Also references to Cinderella variants in 
other languages published since 1893. 
Eyles (F.) Notes and queries on Dr Ran- 
dall-Maciver’s Medieval Rhodesia.’’ 
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(Man, Lond., 1907, vil, 7-9.) Points 
out some difficulties in the way of Dr 
R.-M.’s view that these ruins were built 
by the native Africans, e. g. the Bantu. 
See also p. 43. 

Duas joias archaicas. ( Por- 
tugalia, Porto, 1907, 11, 412-416, 3 fgs. ) 
Describes and discusses an ornamented 
gold collar from Valle da Malhado 
(Vouga) and a bracelet from Bairro. 
The first resembles Portuguese gold and 
silver collars or bracelets of the bronze 
age and those from Beachy Head 
(Sussex), etc., but for the present must 
be classed by itself. In form the Bairro 
bracelet is Iberic, pre-Roman, and very 
ancient. 

Crani antichi del contado 
di Camerino III e II secolo av. Cristo. 
(A. d. Soc. Rom, di Antrop., 1907, X11, 
195-225, 7 fgs.) Descriptions (Sergian ) 
and measurements of 15 ancient skulls 
from Camerino belonging to the second 
or the third century B.c., and now in the 
Museum of the University of Bologna. 
One pathological skull was found, Of 
the others 10 are ‘‘ Eurafrican,’’ and 4 
The cephalic index 
ranges from 71 to 83, the capacity from 
1171 to 1580. The chief anatomico- 
anthropological variations are described. 
These skulls represent a mixed Eurafrican 
(preponderating) and Eurasian popula- 
tion, 

(Ibid., 
187-194, 10 fgs.) Gives results of ex- 
amination of finger-prints of 100 foreign- 
ers (of whom 50 Germans), 100 normal 
individuals, and 100 criminals from cen- 
tral Italy, and distribution of the 9 types 
(exclusive of lacking or indecipherable ) 
found. Dr G. found among the foreign- 
ers a greater prevalence of simple types, 
and in the Italian criminals a preponder- 
ance of the complicated types, the nor- 
mal Italians showing more complication 
than the foreigners and less than the 
criminals. 

Materiale palet- 
nologico della grotta del Castello di 
Termini Imerese. (Ibid., 143-154, 2 
pl., 2 fgs.) Describes and figures 37 
stone implements (with references to a 
number of others), from the cavern of 
Castello di Termini Imerese, a pre-neo- 
lithic ‘‘station,’’ probably Solutrean. 
This is indicated also by the fauna. 

An arrowhead of rare 
type from Banwell Camp, Somerset. 
(Man, Lond., 1907, vil, 56, 1 fg.) 


. 
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Describes an arrowhead of the Canning- 
ton Park Camp type. 

Hamy (E.T.) Les premiers Gaulois. II. 
(L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1907, XVIII, 
127-139, § fgs.) Treats of human bones 
from the tumulus of Franche-Comté 
(Mont de Brégille, Brery), and Lor- 
raine (Forét de Haye, Clayeures, and 
Contrexéville), with measurements of 10 
skulls. Dr H. believes that the intro- 
duction of iron into western Europe is 
associated with the appearance of a 
dolichocephalic ‘‘new race.’’ Certain 
regions at this time show a mixture of 
the old brachycephalic and new dolicho- 
cephalic types. 

Harrison (M. C.) Serpent procession at 
Cucullo. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1907, 
XVIII, 187-191, 2 pl.) Describes the 
procession of S. Domenico of Foligno, 
patron of Cucullo, a village in the 
Abruzzi mountains, —the feast of ser- 
pents, or of S. Domenico is held on the 
first Thursday in May and is visited by 
people from all south Italy. Serpents 
collected by the serfaro, or snake-men, 
are hung about the saint and coiled in 
his hand. Afterward the snakes are 
paid for and killed. 

Hoffiller (V.) © nekim starinama, naba- 
vijenim za narodni muzej godine 1906. 
(Vjes. hrvatsk. arh. DruStva, Zagreb, 
1907, N. 5., IX, 194-200, 4 fgs.) De- 
scribes bronze ornaments, etc., from 
Roman grave at Vinagori, plate with 
relief from Servian Mitrovice, two bronze 
Roman sauce-pans from Siska and 
Sur¢ina. 

Donnerov oltar u crkvi sv. Katarine 
u Zagrebu. (Ibid., 241-245, 3 fgs.) 
Treats of the altar by G. R. Donner in 
the church of St Catharine at Agram. 

Klaic (V.) Topografske sitnice. (Ibid., 
185-193.) Topographical notes on Kos- 
troman (Castra romana), Gora Zaprta 
(Mons Claudius), Bile vode (Aque 
gradatz, Albee aque), TituSevina, Bez- 
jacija, Hampovica, 

Lang (A.) Celtic sword blades. (Man, 
Lond., 1907, VI!, 3-4.) Discusses the 
passage in Polybius on the badness of 
Celtic iron, which S. Reinach has re- 
cently termed ‘‘a mere etiological myth,’’ 
which idea L. does not accept. 

Lewis (H. L.) The flint supplies of the 
ancient Cornish. (Ibid., 21-22.) Points 
out, following F. Brent, that the flints 
were brought in bulk from certain places 
on the coast and worked up on the spots 
where they were found in large numbers. 
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Notes on some rude stone monuments 
in Glamorganshire. (Ibid., 37-39.) 
Describes briefly cromlechs and dolmens 
at St Nicholas, St Lythan’s, etc., the 
last being extremely like ‘‘ Kit Coty’s 

House’”’ in Kent. Resemblance to dol- 

mens of India is also pointed out. 

Modern Druids in Wales. (Ibid., 
70-72.) Treats of the stones near Ponty- 
pridd and the books of Myfyr Morganwg 
and ‘* Morien,’’ with the theories em- 
bodied therein. Mr L. is of opinion that 
‘‘whatever fragments of antique tradition 
may be in possession of the modern pro- 
fessors of Druidism, a knowledge of the 
original manner of using the British cir- 
cles is not among them.’’ 

Lones (T. E.) Folk-lore of Aristotle. 
(Folk-lore, Lond., 1907, 212- 
215.) Cites from Aristotle’s //istory of 
Animals 10 items of folk-lore concerning 
animals and asks for modern Greek 
correspondences. 

Macdonald (A.) Some former customs of 
the royal parish of Crathie, Scotland. 
(Ibid., 84-86.) ‘Treats briefly of circuit 
of fields at Hallowe’en with lighted 
torches to ensure fertility, burials (no 
more burials of unbaptized children after 
sunset), etc. 

M’Kenzie (D.) Children and wells. 
(Ibid., 253-282.) Points out the fre- 
quency of the belief that wells cure chil- 
drens’ diseases (detailed examples from 
England }, discusses use of wells for bap- 
tismal purposes, the ceremonial washing, 
baptism, lustration, etc., of children 
(widespread and ancient custom among 
civilized and uncivilized peoples), pre- 
Christian holy wells in Britain, child-lore 
of water (supposed origin of infants 
from sea, lake, river, marsh), birth- 
goddesses and water, baths for curing 
sterility and helping childbirth, water- 
spirits and children, child sacrifice to 
wells, rivers, etc., children as rain-mak- 
ers. Dr M. thinks the idea of the con- 
nection between water and children (at 
first thought to be actual and physical, 
later mystic only) was based on the two 
facts that ‘‘children in the prenatal 
period do actually live in water’? and 
**there is a natural association between 
fertility and water, seen plainly in the 
vegetable world.’’ Since ‘‘the spirit of 
life of the well was also the spirit of life 
of children, then immersion in a well 
would renew the life of ailing and weakly 
children,”’ 

Monteiro (M.) 


A loica de Miranda do 


‘ 
. 
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Corvo. (Portugalia, Porto, 1907, HI, 
431-438, 6 fgs.) Treats of the pottery 
of Miranda do Corvo, in the district of 
Coimbra, a great ceramic center. The 
ceramic ware of this locality was noted, 
among rustic potteries, for its elegance 
of form, etc. 

Moser (lL. K.) Ein Ausflug nach der 
Sandinsel Sansego, (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1907, XVI, 249-256, 6 fgs.) Describes 
a visit in April 1906 to Sansego, a sand- 
island of the Adriatic coast, its people, 
etc. — they are Croats and call the island 
SuSak. The sand of Sansego has been 
much written about, and the Abbot Fortis, 
in 1771, connected it with the legend of 
the Argonauts. 

Peixoto (K.) Os cataventos.  (Portu- 
galia, Porto, 1907, 11, 439-448, 46 fgs. ) 
Interesting account of weather-vanes of 
numerous types in various regions of Por- 
tugal. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries weather-vanes became real or- 
naments. Some were originally heraldic 
emblems. Others resemble children’s 
toys. 

Peixoto (R.) © traje serrano. Norte de 
Portugal. (Ibid., 360-389, 55 fgs.) 
Treats of dress and ornament among the 
mountaineers of northern Portugal (Serra 
da Amarella, Miranda, Marao, Serra de 
Arga, Gralheira, Montesinho, Pitoes, 
Rebordaos, Montalegre, etc. ) — clothes, 
cloaks, capes, caps, hats, shawls, shoes, 
etc. Some of the crude garbs corre- 
spond quite to the descriptions of Strabo. 
P. criticizes some of the illustrations in 
the Album de Costumes Portuguezes 
(Lisboa, 1888). 

Pinbo (J.) Ethnographia Amarantina. 
II. A pesca. (Ibid., 448-459, 22 fgs.) 
Treats of fishing (implements, nets, 
traps, boats, etc.) in the region of Amar- 
ante, on the Rio Tamega, Portugal. 

Pocock (W.1I.) Supplementary notes on 
cat’s cradle and string-tricks. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1907, XVIII, 725-329, fg. 
Records and describes four Rumanian 
string-tricks (efe/betel) — cutting off 
the head,’’ watch-guard, mouse alter- 
native, button-hole, with comparaive 
notes. In parts of E. Somerset “ cat’s 
cradle’’ is known as ‘*the hammock,”’ 
*«the chair,’’ etc. 

Riitimeyer (L.) Ueber Masken und 
Maskengebriiuche im Létschental, Kan- 
ton Wallis. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, 
XCI, 201-204, 215-218, 1 pl., 1 fg.) 
Describes the masks of the Létsch valley 
in the Swiss canton of Valais and their 


uses—a sort of sfecies relicta, with 
comparative notes on similar objects in 
other parts of the globe. These masks 
are worn but once in the year (for three 
days in Lent) and then only by young 
bachelors, never by married men. A 
costume of sheep skins with cow-bells 
attached goes with the masks. R. 
thinks that these maskings go back to an 
age-class secret society. In Valais the 
barns and houses still represent the old 
pile-dwellings. 

dos Santos Rocha (A.) Estagdes pre- 
romanas da idade do ferro nas visin- 
hangas da Figueira, (Portugalia, 1907, 
Il, 301-356, 13 pl., 4 fgs.). Treats of 
the pre-Roman ‘ stations’’ of the iron 
age in the neighborhood of Figueira, at 
Santa Olaya, where were discovered, 
besides medizval ruins and a Luso- 
Roman ‘‘station,’’ three pre-Roman 
‘*stations’’ belonging probably to the 
**savages’’ of this region mentioned by 
Strabo. Buildings, metal implements 
and instruments (iron was forged, but 
copper and bronze objects imported), 
pottery (both primitive local types and 
exotic wheel-made and others), objects 
of glass, bone, and stone, and kitchen 
refuse are described. At Ferrestello was 
discovered a necropolis, with inhumation. 
The culture represented by the imple- 
ments, etc., is the second period of the 
European iron age, but with few and 
unimportant art objects. Some of the 
pottery of foreign aspect may have been 
made by Carthaginian immigrants or 
colonists. Some came from Spain. 

Schetensack (O.) Ueber die Gleichzeit- 
igkeit der menschlichen Niederlassung 
im Léss bei Munzingen unweit Freiburg 
i. B. und der dem Magdalénien zugehdri- 
zen palaolithischen Schicht von Thaingen 
und Schweizersbild bei Schafthausen. 
(A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1907, N. F., 
VI, 169-179, 3 pl., 1 fg.) Against Stein- 
mann, the author holds that the culture- 
deposits of Munzingen are postglacial, 
not inter-glacial, and represent the Mag- 
dalenian (80 stone implements are fig- 
ured ), as do the ‘‘ stations ’’ of Thaingen 
and Schweizersbild. Steinmann’s views 
are criticized in detail. 

Sergi (G.) I sepol creti di Novilara, 
Pesaro. (A. d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 
1907, XIII, 129-142, 9 fgs.) Descrip- 
tion and measurements of 47 skul!s from 
Molaroni and Servici, two burial places 
at Novilara. At the first and older loca- 
tion, the so-called ‘‘ Pelasgic’’ types 
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( Ellipsoides pelasgicus), markedly doli- 
chocephalic, is more common, though 
characteristic of both. S. believes that 
the remains found at Novilara indicate 
‘*a late Pelasgic or Mycenean colony.”’ 
This is supported by archeological data 
(stele, ornaments, etc.). A second 
burial of another people has also occur- 
red at Novilara. The incriptions on the 
stele seem to be in a non- Aryan tongue. 
The burial-places were investigated in 
1893. 


Severo Necropoles lusitano-romanas 


Ge inhumagao. ( Portugalia, Porto, 1907, 
1. 417-431, 22 fgs.) Describes the 
Lusitanian-Roman burial-places of Bair- 
ral, Villa Verde, etc., and the objects 
found in the graves (clay vessels, /erra 
sigillata dishes, glass vases, iron nails, 
pieces of coal, etc. ). 


— — As arrecadas d’ouro de Castro de 


Laundos. (Ibid., 403-412, 1 pl., 7 fgs. ) 
Describes two gold ear-rings found in a 
clay vessel, with a piece of melted silver 
and copper at Castro de Laundos. To- 
gether with finds at Affife, etc., the 
Laundos ear-rings represent a prehistoric 
development of gold-working in N. E. 
Portugal, with barbaric technique. 

e Cardoso (F.) Note ‘sobre os 
restos humanos da necropole de Ferre- 
stello. (Ibid., 357-359.) Gives chief 
measurements of 2 crania, some long- 
bones, fragments, from the Luso-Roman 
**station’’ of Ferrestello, and compared 
with the human remains from the ‘ sta- 
tion’? of Desterro. The evidence indi- 
cates that the proto-historic population 
of the Mondego valley had approximately 
the same physical characters as the pres- 
ent inhabitants. 

Siret (L.) A propos de poteries pseudo- 
mycéniennes. (L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 
1907, XVIII, 277-299, 34 fgs.) After 
noting proof of the relations of the east- 
ern and western Mediterranean areas 
from the beginning of the neolithic 
period, on the disappearance of the 
neolithic ‘‘ civilization’’ and its replacing 
by the bronze age, the Punic colonies 
(particularly Villaricos, the ancient 
Baria, its tombs, decorated pottery, 
fibulze, ornaments, ashes-urns, amulets, 
funeral stela), the Visigothic necropolis 
of Almizaraque, etc., 5. concludes that 
the so-called ‘*pseudo-Mycenean ’’ pot- 
tery was introduced into Spain by the 
Carthaginians. The Spanish objects of 
this group form ‘‘a variety of the art 
spread all over the Mediterranean basin 
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at the period of Carthaginian and Greek 
commercial expansion.’’ This view, 5S. 
thinks, is made better than the theory 
which attributes these ceramic objects in 
Spain to ‘‘a Mycenean influence upon 
Iberian artists.’’ 


de Sousa (T. M.) Costumes e tradicdes 


agricolas do Minho. I. Regimen pastoral 
dos povos da Serra do Gerrez. (Portu- 
galia, Porto, 1907, 11, 459-472.) Gives 
an account of the primitive government 
in vogue among the pastoral population 
of the Serra do Gerrez in Portugal. 


Sturge (W. A.) Thin arrowheads. (Man, 


Lond., 1907, VII, 37.) Reports an arrow- 
head from Derbyshire corresponding al- 
most exactly with that found near Bridg- 
water (Somerset) in shape, size, and 
thinness. 


Tetzner (F.) Die Slowen. (Globus, 


Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 265-270, 3 fgs. ) 
Treats of the Slovenians of Austria: 
History (Slovenian greeting, Ottocar), 
customs and usages ( wedding, dances, 
etc.), house and arrangement, hospital- 
ity, amulets, folk-poetry and fabulous 
beings (German texts of 4 songs and a 
number of epitaphs are given). Val- 
vasor in 1689 was the first to give 
details of Slovenian folk-lore; after 
him Hacquet in 1675. Anastasius Griin 
(1849) gave many of the songs literary 
form in German. ‘The Slovenians have 
the ‘* Wanderlust nach Amerika.’’ 


Wakefield (S. S.) Marriage customs of 


the southern Gallas. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1907, XVIII, 319-325.) No wooing; 
marriage negotiations by relatives on 
both sides; power of paternal uncle ; 
bride-price ; visit of groom to bride’s 
father; marriage ceremony; address to 


.bride by father; fire-making; name ; 


position of women (higher than with 
some E, African tribes); polygamy 
allowed (each wife has separate dwell- 
ing); divorce rare; duties of wife; girls 
under control of mother and corrected 
by her only ; chastity inculcated. 


Warren (S. H.) The flint supplies of the 


ancient Cornish. (Man, Lond., 1907, 
Vil, 39-41.) Points out that ‘the 
raised beaches of Cornwall which yield 
the chalk flints are clearly Pleistocene, 
so that if the flint was brought by man it 
was brought by paleolithic and not by 
neolithic man,’’ an ‘‘absurd and un- 


reasonable theory.’’ The presence of 


flint can better be explained by eleva- 
tion-depression and water action. 


Weston (J. L.) The grail and the rites 
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of Adonis. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1907, 
XVIII, 283-305.) Argues that the most 
characteristic features of the Bleheris 
Grail story (older than the version of 
Chrétien) ‘‘are a survival misunderstood 
and imperfectly remembered, of a form 
of nature worship, closely allied to, if 
not identical with, the rites of Adonis so 
exhaustively studied by Dr Frazer in 
The Golden Bough. The central motif 
of the Gawain grail-story, Miss W. 
thinks, is ‘‘a death and failure of vege- 
tation caused by that death.’’ The 
‘*maimed King’’ is also explained by 
reference to the Adonis rites ; likewise 
the wasting of the land, the ‘‘ weeping 
maidens’’ (‘* women weeping for Tam- 
muz’’). The grail itself ‘*is no Chris- 
tian relic, it acts simply as a food-pro- 
viding talisman, coming and_ going 
without visible agency.’’ The whole 
machinery of the story is, in fact, non- 
Christian. 


Wieland (G. R.) Historic fossil cycads. 


(Amer. J. Sci., New Haven, 1908, N. 
S., XXV, 93-101.) Notes (p. 95) the 
use of a fossil C. etrusca found in the 
ancient ruins of the Etruscan village and 
necropolis (ca. 4000 years old) on the 
river Reno, and bearing evidences of 
having been used as a smoothing or 
sharpening stone. W. has suggested 
that ‘‘ not a few of the fossil cycad trunks 
were gathered into towns or cities now 
in ruins or long since destroyed.”’ 


Zur Nephritfrage. (Globus, Brnschwg., 


1907, XCI, 225.) Brief résumé of Prof. 
Kalkowsky’s important work on the 
‘Geologie des Nephrits im Siidlichen 
Ligurien,’”’ in the Zéschr. d. deutschen 
Geol. Ges. for 1906. K. found nephrite 
in some 11 different places. Prof. K. 
has also recently published another 
article on ‘*Der Nephrit des Bodensees’* 
in /sis (Dresden) for 1906. Nephrite 
was used much by the lake-dwellers. 


AFRICA 


Abiose. Some West African customs 


( Folk-Lore, Lond., 1907, xvii1, 86-88. ) 
Notes on taking baby out of cradle, 
measuring time by cock-crow, dangers of 
whistling (forbidden in house, as it in- 
vites snakes, etc.), pregnant woman 
armed at night, hissing, etc., when one 
sees a flash of lightning, honoring the 
dead at family feasts, etc., passing 
younger children over corpse of parent. 


Bertrand (L.) Notes et documents sur 


Rusicade. (Rec. d. Doc. et Mém. Soc. 
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Archéol. du Dép. de Constantine, 1906 
[1907], XL, 71-82, 6 pl.) Gives ac- 
count of recent excavations at the )7//a 
Sallustiana (?) probably the villa of 
Sallust, the Roman historian and pro- 
consul of Numidia at Colonia Veneria 
Rusicade, etc. A marble fountain was 
discovered in 1840 at Rusicade. All 
along the shores of the Numidian gulf 
are remains of villas, public monuments 
and temples. 


Carton (—) Cinquiéme annuaire d’épi- 


graphie africaine, 1905-1906. (Ibid., 
201-267.) Bibliographic index and list 
of African inscriptions ‘Latin, Greek, 
Punic, Libyan) published in 1905-1906. 
What may be an Etruscan inscription is 
noted at page 256. 


Debruge (A.) La station quaternaire 


Ali-Bacha, 4 Bougie. (Ibid., 119-158, 
10 pl., 7 fgs.) Describes investigations 
at the quaternary cave of ‘‘ Ali Bacha”’ 
and the ‘‘station’’ in its neighborhood, 
finds, etc., in 1902 and subsequently. 
The ‘shelter’? yielded many flints, etc., 
of the Mousterian type, but no pottery, 
and but two specimens of polished bone 
and two shell beads. The cave itself 
was used for burial. In the first cave 
were found flints, bones, a human skele- 
ton, etc.; in the second cave the skeleton 
of an infant; in the third cave a human 
skull, etc., and a number of copper ob- 
jects, which the author considers ‘‘ one 
of the earliest attempts to make coins.’’ 
Elsewhere in the cave skull fragments, 
teeth, ocher, bits of red hematite, shells, 
animal bones, etc.,also a polished stone 
hatchet. The human beings represent- 
ed may have been of the Cro-Magnon 
type. See Delisle (F.). 


Delisle (F.) Deuxiéme note sur les os- 


sements humains préhistoriques de la 
(Grotte Ali Bacha. Ibid., 197-200. ) 
Brief description of a male cranium, 
upper maxillary, lower maxillary. These 
remains resemble the Kabyle and also 
the Cro-Magnon type. No dental or 
alveolar prognathism occurs in the Ali- 
Bacha skull, which belongs to ‘‘ the pure 
Berber type.’’ 


Fabry (H.) Aus dem Leben der Wapo- 


goro. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, XCl, 
107-201, 218-224, 11 fgs., map.) Treats 
of the Wapogoro, Bantu natives of the 
Upogoro Mts. in the Mahenge district of 
German FE. Africa: Habitat, villages 
and dwellings (very primitive), food and 
nutrition (cooking entirely woman’s 
work), ornamentation and head-dress, 
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mutilations (cicatrization; no circum- 
cision), clothing (uniform for both 
sexes), weapons and instruments, not 
numerous, hunting and fishing ( passive 
hunting with traps and snares preferred ), 
cattle-breeding and agriculture (a few 
goats, sheep, and fowl]; maize cultivated), 
the xgoma or national dance, political 
and social relations, marriage and do- 
mestic life, birth-customs, religious ideas 
(mahoga Siouan wakanda), medi- 
cine, time-reckoning, counting, etc. In- 
creasing German influence is causing the 
Wapogoro to lose more and more their 
native peculiarities. 

Fagnan (E.) Ed-Nodjoun ez Zahira. 
Extraits relatif au Maghreb. (Rec. d. 
Doc. et Mém. Soc. Archéol. du Dép. de 
Constantine, 1906 [1907], XL, 269-382 
and a tog.) Gives from the Ms. in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris numer- 
ous extracts referring to the Maghreb in 
in Nodjoum of Djemal ed-Din Abu’l- 
Mehasin Yusuf ben ‘Tangri-berdi, an 
Egyptian writer, of Turkish origin (d. 
1469 A.D. ). 

Frobenius (L.) Ethnologische Ergebnisse 
der ersten Reisen der Deutschen Inner- 
Afrikanischen Forschungs- Expedition. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, XXxIx, 
311-333, 24 pp.) Gives the results of 
ethnologic researches in 1905 in the 
Kassai basin, etc. Houses, bows (maps 
of distribution; 3 types), wood-work, 
etc. The tribes concerned are Kioque, 
Bapenda, Bakuba, Baluba (Bechvana 
type ), —the most adaptive and industrious 
of the Kassai peoples exceeded in intelli- 
gence only by the Kioque, — Bassongo- 
Mino related to the Batelela-Wakussu 
and really Mongo, etc. Dr F. considers 
that the styles of Benin bronzes, the 
Saharan embroidery, and the textile pro- 
ducts and carvings of the Bakuba belong 
together, though their origin is yet un- 
known. The parallelism (p. 332) of 
three series of motifs (Benin, Bakuba, 
and Lombard) is interesting and sugges- 
tive, but F. does not commit himself. 
Gaillard (—) Etude sur les lacustres du 
tas-Dahomey. (L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 
1907, XVIII, 99-125, I pl., 7 fgs.) Treats 
of the lake-dwellers of the region of Lake 
Nokoué in the marshy delta of the 
Ouémé, etc. Physical characters (lower 
limbs and gait moditied by bent position ), 
dress and ornament, habitations (pile- 
dwellings, canoe-shelters, etc.; some of 
these natives are lacustrine only in the 
rainy season), birth, marriage, death and 


Gautier (E. F.) 


Grell (S.) 


Guénin (—) 
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burial (children circumcized at about 6 ; 
polygamy in vogue; no tombs on piles, 
burial places always inland for each vil- 
lage), religion (the supreme fetish is 
Mad, —others are thunder, smallpox, 
rainbow, etc.; fetish-men a_ special 
caste), social organization (holiday every 
five days), trade (cowrie-money for- 
merly), fishing, arts and_ industries, 
musical instruments, disease and mor- 
tality (smallpox worst; death-rate not 
above 40 to 50 per 3,000 at the village 
of Avansouri), etc., are discussed. 
Etudes d’ ethnographie 
Saharienne. (Ibid., 37-68, 315-332, 1 
pl., 13 fgs.) Gives the results of inves- 
tigations made in 1904-1905 in the 
Sahara from South Oran to the Niger : 
The tombs (ardjem) of several types 
scattered all over the country traversed, 
particularly at Ain Sefra, Beni-Ounif, 
etc., their form, contents, etc., and other 
stone monuments; rock-sculptures (at 
Barrebi, Ain Memnouna, Hadjra Mek- 
touba, Foum Zeggag, Ouan Toura, 
Timissao, Ifor’ass) ; neolithic weapons 
and implements (from the ‘‘ stations’’ of 
Ain Sefra, Zafrani, Tar’it, at Savoura, 
Touat, Ahnet, Tanezrouft, Adr’ar’, 
Ifor’ass, Tilemsi, etc.). According to 
G., the evidence at hand indicates that 
in the neolithic age the Soudan (negro 
or negro-méfis) advanced to the gates of 
Algeria, as now the Berbers have made 
their way even to the Niger. The 
Berber occupancy (marked by ardjem, 
rock sculptures, and ar inscriptions ) 
of this area is relatively recent. The 
neolithic people of the north were 
nomad Berbers, those of the Central 
Sahara agricultural negroes. By scratch- 
ing the Tuareg Berber one easily finds 
the negro. Even as late as the period 
of the Roman conquest the Berbers and 
negroes of the Soudan held the relations 
indicated. The progressive desiccation 
of the Sahara (aided by the introduction 
of the camel, the Arab conquest, etc.), 
has opened it to the Berbers and closed 
it to the Soudanese. Much can be urged 
in favor of this view. 

Note sur une inscription de la 
région de Sétif. (Rec. d. Doc. et Mém. 
Soc. Archéol. du Dep. de Constantine, 
1906 [1907], XL, 111-118.) Cites an 
inscription in which are mentioned the 
Savarii, an African people living in east- 
ern Mauretania at the close of the third 
century A. D. 

Nitoce archéologique sur 
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une petite basilique sise 4 Rouis, Cercle 
de Tébessa. (Ibid., 159-165, 4 pl.) 
Describes basilica, altar, inscription, 
lamps, etc., found at Rouis and now in 
the Tebessa museum. The altar-stone 
dates from the time of Faustinus, bishop 
of Tebessa. 

Gutmann (—) Die Fabelwesen in der 
Miarchen der Wadschagga. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 239-243.) The 
largest cycle of legends among the 
Wajagga treat of a monster called /rimu 
(a metamorphosed human being), who 
is not, however, without some kindly 
traits ; another fabulous being resembles 
the unicorn of ancient European lore ; a 
third is the huge snake, A/o/yimo, and a 
fourth the giant cow Aa/i. Curious is 
Nridosi, or Muridosi, ** the tree of the 
under-world.’’ Several legends are given 
in brief form. Suaheli and Arab influ- 
ences are noted. 

Hartland (E. S.) Notes on some South 
African tribes. (Man, Lond., 1907, v1, 
49-50, 1 pl., 2 fgs.) Reproduces pho- 
tographs of individuals of 11 Bantu 
tribes made in 1905 at Victoria Falls. 
Also notes on the museums at Pretoria 
and Bloemfontein, the Bushmen, etc. 

Heilgétter (Die) der A°gypter und Grie- 
chen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 
272.) Résumé from Nature, March 21, 
1907, of lecture by Dr R. Caton. 

Hinglais (U.) Inscriptions inédites de la 
Province de Constantine pendant I’année 
1906. (Rec. d. Doc. et Mém. Soc. 
Archéol. du Dép. de Constantine, 1906 
[1907], XL, 387-433.) Records and 
publishes 494 Latin inscriptions from 
various parts (Constantine, Announa, 
Khemissa, M’daourouch, Guelma, etc. ) 
of the province of Constantine, and two 
Lybico-Berber inscriptions ( p. 428) from 
the ruins of the fountain at Heliopolis. 

Hull (E.) ‘‘ Researches in Egypt.’’ By 
Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie. (J. 
Trans. Vict. Inst., Lond., 1907, XXXIX, 
23-40.) Critical review and résumé of 
Prof. Petrie’s Researches in Sinai (1906), 
with comments by several other mem- 
bers. 

Jarricot (J.) Sur une figurine scaphoide 
de l'ancienne Egypte. (L’ Anthropolo- 
gie, Paris, 1907, XVIII, 369-379, 4 fgs.) 
Treats of a head of a statuette said to 
have been found at Mit-Rahineh in the 
ruins of ancient Memphis (probably, as 
M. Lortet thinks, of the Greco-Roman 
epoch). The cranial type is that known 
as annular scaphocephaly. The head is 


compared with the scaphocephalic skull of 
an Egyptianmummy. The figurine rep- 
resents possibly a syphilitic subject. 


Johnson (J. P.) Note on a stone imple- 


ment from the Embabaan valley, South 
Africa. (Man, Lond., 1907, vil, 86- 
88, 1 fg.) De.cribes an implement of 
Solurio-Magdalenian type from the Em- 
babaan valley, and of more recent date 
probably than those of the Acheulean 
type reported from the tin-bearing 
gravels of this stream. 


von Luschan (F.) Ueber Boote aus 


Baumrinde.. ( Repr. from Aus der Natur, 
1907, pp. 13.) Treats of boats of 
bark with special reference to a pas- 
sage in an anonymous /riflus maris 
Erythrei dating from the last half of the 
first century A. b., relating to the island 
of Menuthias, i. e. Zanzibar, and to a 
bark-boat from the Mozambique coast, 
now in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, of 
which a detailed description is given. 
The two great bark boat areas’’ of 
the globe are America and Australia. 


Maclaud (—) Notes anthropologiques 


sur les Diola de la Casamance. (L’ An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1907, XVIII, 69-98, 
6 fgs.) After treating briefly of the 
habitat, tribal divisions (the 10 sections 
number some 100,000 souls, the Diamate 
and the Diola of Fogny being the larg- 
est), ‘history, etc., of the Diola or Felup 
peoples of the lower river Casamance, 
West Africa, Dr M. discusses physical 
characters — stature, color, hair, consti- 
tution, features, mutilations, etc. —and 
gives details of description and measure- 
ments of the skull and skeleton of 
Sialabé, a Diola chief (a characteristic 
negro), now in the Museum. The 
theory of the ethnic unity of the abor- 
igines of West Africa, Dr M. thinks, 
though very probably true, remains to be 
proved. 


Mercier (G.) Une inscription arabe de 


Constantin. (Rec. d; Doc. et Mém. 
Soc. Archéol. du Dep. de Constantine, 
1906 [1907], XL, 383-386.) Records 
an inscription (in mechergi characters) 
of 1793 A. D., from the Arab cemetery, 
in memory of Mohammed ben Reduan, 
whose father was cadi of Beit-el-Nal. 


de Morgan (J.) Note sur l’incertitude de 


la chronologie relative des faits préhis- 
toriques. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 
1907, XVIII, 380-383, I fg.) Illustrates 
theoretically, on the basis of observa- 
tions in North Africa, the difficulty of 
basing chronology correctly upon the 
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«superpositions observable in the alluvia, 
In caverns, etc. 

Pallary (P?.) Le préhistorique Saharien. 
(Ibid., 140-145.) Résumés the data in 
the article of G. B. Flamand and Lieut. 
Col. Laquiére on ‘‘ Nouvelles recherches 
sur le préhistorique dans le Sahara et 
dans le Haut-pays oranais,’’ in the 
Revue africaine, 1906, 204-243. 

— Recherches palethnologiques sur le 
littoral du Maroc en 1906. (Ibid., 301- 
314, 4 fgs.) Notes on finds of prehis- 
torique flint implements on the coast of 
Morocco, — Zaffarine Is. (flints rare), 
Mélila, Tetuan (traces of ‘* stations’), 
Centa (no ‘‘station’’ found), Tangier 
(nothing ancient), Larache (flints and 
quartzites abundant, some fine), Rabat 
(implements of Pleistocene epoch dis- 
covered here, for the first time in Mo- 
rocco ), Casablanca ( ‘‘station’’ at Onck), 
Mazagan, Saffi (no characteristic ‘ sta- 
tions’’), Mogador, etc. The oldest 
**station’’ on the Moroccan littoral. be- 
longs to the Pleistocene. Further ex- 
ploration of the bed of the Oued-bou- 
Regreg at Rabat and the cliffs from 
Rabat to Mazagan is desirable. 

Passarge (S.) Ophir und die Simbabye- 
kultur. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, Xc1, 
229-232.) Opposes Randall-Maclver’s 
theory of the Middle Ages origin of the 
Zimbabye ruins and argues that ‘* Ophir’’ 
was in Rhodesia and these famous re- 
mains are to be attributed to the exten- 
sion to that region of Sabean culture. 

Robert (A.) Documents romains divers 
découverts dans la commune mixte des 
Maadid. (Rec. d. Doc. et Mém. Soc. 
Archéol. du Dép. de Constantin, 1906 
[1907], XL, 99-104, 2 fgs.) Briefly de- 
scribes Roman inscriptions, tiles, a Ro- 
man brooch, and a Lybian-Berber in- 
scription (at Oulad-bou-Kera). 

Les cottes de mailles de la mosquée 
de Sid-el-Djoudi. (Ibid., 105-109, 1 
pl.) Brief account of the six coats of 
mail said to have belonged to the mara- 
bout Sid-el-Djoudi, but probably origi 
nating from the warriors of the Duc de 
Beaufort, killed at the siege of Djidelli 
in 1664. 

Rouquette (O. A.) La nécropole numide 
et romaine d’Ain-el-Hout, environs de 
Souk-Ahras, Province de Constantine, 
Algérie. (Ibid., 82-98, 7 pl.) Gives 
account of the exploration of the little 
Numidian-Roman burial-place of Ain-el- 
Hout and the discoveries made —graves 
(incineration, inhumation, holes in 
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rocks), inscription (one only), funerary 
objects of terra cotta (56 lamps, 2 urns, 
§ dishes, 12 unguentaria), marble (2 
tablets), glass (14 unguentaria), ivory 
(12 pins), bronze (lamp snuffers, fibulze, 
rings, bracelets, styli, mirrors, compass, 
lantern, etc.), iron (knife blade, nails), 
lead (a spoon or spatula), coins, etc. 
The necropolis probably belongs to the 
close of the first century, B. C., or to the 
first century A. D., and was used during 
the first two centuries A. D., covering a 
period from incineration with funerary 
object, to inhumation without them. 


Sabatier (—) Muséede Tébessa. (Rec. 


d. Nat., ibid, 1-70.) Descriptive cata- 
logue of the objects inside and outside 
the temple—pottery, tiles, painted terra- 
cotta statuary, mosaics, marble and stone 
statuary, sculpture, architecture, votive 
stelz, altars, etc., inscriptions, stone and 
marble objects, bronze and other metals, 
glass, etc., dedications, funeral monu- 
ments, boundary -stones, etc. ,funeral epig- 
raphy, Christian and heathen antiquities, 
etc. Morethan 1000 objects are listed. 


Seton-Karr (H. W.) On a maul from 


Upper Egypt. (Man, Lond., 1907, 
vil, 6, 1 fg.) Note on ‘‘a rare, if not 
unique ’’ type, showing a peculiar style 
of hafting. It may possibly be modern, 
nothing being known of its exact 
provenience. 


Torday (E.) and Joyce (T. A.) Note 


on the southern Ba-mbala. (Ibid., 81- 
84, 1 pl. 2 fgs.) Describes habitat, 
clothing, ornament, iron-smelting, social 
classes, pregnancy-customs, cross-bow 
(used only as a child’s toy), religious 
ideas, etc. Boys are circumcized before 
they are a year old. No tattooing or 
cicatrization is in vogue. The northern 
tribe practise cannibalism. 


Vel (A.) Excursion archéologique sur le 


territoire de la commune mixte d’ Ain- 
M’lila. (Rec. d. Doc. et Mém. Soc. 
Archéol. du Dép. de Constantine, 1906 
[1907], 167-186, 9 fgs.) Describes 
figure of god Sylvanus, dedicatory in- 
scriptions, mile-stones, ruins, megalithic 
graves (at Sila, some 2,000 in number), 
prehistoric station (grotto), hill-side 
caves, etc. 

Découverte d’une statue antique a 
Sedjar, ancienne Republica Subzuar- 
itanorum. (Ibid., 187-195, 2 pl.) 
Treats of a male statue of the second 
century, representing perhaps Apuleius 
or Fronto, or some other notable person 
of this epoch. 
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Baelz (E.) Zur Vor- und Urgeschichte 


Japans. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, 
XXXIX, 281-310, 15 fgs.) After brief 
discussion of Ainu (more Caucasian 
than Mongolian) and other elements 
of population, Dr B. treats of shell-heaps 
and ** stations ’’ of the stone age, and the 
remains and implements, etc., there dis- 
covered (best ceramic objects, particu- 
larly clay human figures in N. Japan, — 
animal figures rare and small), bronze 
age (little known; at least 1,500 years 
old), iron age ( ‘* the dolmen period ’’— 
four types ; misasagi or emperor-graves ) 
and its remains (swords, bronze orna- 
ments, pottery, clay figures, and images). 
The bronze-culture of Japan is found 
exclusively, and the iron-culture almost 
exclusively, west of a broad isthmus in E. 
lat. 136-137, north of which is found 
the neolithic culture (here but a single 
iron-culture ‘‘island’’ appears, i. e. 
about Tokyo). Five other dolmen-centers 
occur, two on the island of Kiushiu. 
The age of the dolmens, —they are 
sui generis, — is probably from 400 B. ©. 
to 700 A. Db. The Ainu are the stone- 
age people of Japan; the bronze-age 
people of the S. W. expelled or subdued 
a more primitive stock; the iron-age 
people of the S. W. represent a conquer- 
ing stock who ultimately took possession 
of the whole empire. 


Bernstein (Der) in China. (Globus, 


Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 224-225.) Ré- 
sumés the monograph of Dr B. Laufer 
in Mem. Amer. Anthrop. Assoc., 1907, 
I, 211-244. 


Dalton (©. M.) Gandhara sculptures. 


(Man, Lond., 1907, vil, 69-70, 1 fg.) 
Brief description of a panel in gray schist 
showing evidence of Graeco-Roman in- 
fiuence, particularly a se//a curul/is upon 
which one of the figures sits. 


Faber (E.) Contribution to the nomen- 


clature of Chinese plants. (J. N. China 
Branch R. Asiatic Soc., Shanghai, 1907, 
XXXVIII, 97-164.) Treats of the iden- 
tification of the plant-names contained in 
a Chinese book published first in the 
seventeenth century and several times 
since. At pages 133-161 is given an 
alphabetical list of the scientific plant- 
names with their equivalents in Chinese. 
3ased on MS, of Dr F., revised by Dr 
Barchet and the editor. 


Keane (A. H.) The Cochin tribes and 


castes. (Man, Lond., 1907, VII, 41-42. ) 
Based on the monographs published by | 
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L. A. Krishna Iyer. The Kadir hill- 
men, K. thinks, present ‘distinct 
negroid features,’’ and tend to support 
‘*the view now gaining ground that a 
negro or negrito element formed the sub- 
stratum of the populations of Southern 
India, which is now almost exclusively 
inhabited by Dravidians and Kolarians 
from Central Asia.’’ 


Masterman (FE. W. G.) Recent dis- 


coveries in Palestine in relation to the 
Bible. (J. Trans. Vict. Inst., Lond., 
1907, XXXIX, 218-254.) ‘Treats of ex- 
cavations at Tell el Hesy (on the edge 
of the Philistine plain) and other south- 
ern tells: Tell el Mutasellim, Tell el 
Ta‘anuk, etc. Also (pp. 228-249) the 
religious beliefs and culture of the early 
inhabitants as revealed by the examina- 
tion of tombs, high-places, etc. The 
pottery-types recognized are: 1. Prehis- 
toric (earliest pottery of Gezer ca. 4000 
B.C.) ; 2. Historic; 1) early Amorite or 
early pre-Israelite (ante 1600 B.C.) ; 2) 
later Amonte or late pre-Israelite ( 1600- 
1300 B.C.) ; 3) Phenician influence 
(1300-100 B.c.); 4) later Phenician 
(1000-800 b.c. and later) ; 5) Hellenic 
influence (800-600 B.c.) ; 6) later Hel- 
lenic; 7) Roman. 


Morse (H. B.) Currency in China. (J. 


N. China Branch R. Asiatic Soc., 
Shanghai, 1907, XXXxvill, 1-60, 8 pl. ) 
Interesting account of ‘those systems 
which lead directly to the modern cur- 
rency practice of the Empire ’’ — copper 
currency, paper money, silver currency, 
etc. 


Odling (C. W.) Orissa; a little known 


province of the Indian empire. (J. Trans. 
Vict. Inst., Lond., 1907, XXXIX, I19- 
145.) Treats of language (Uriya, a 
distinct Aryan dialect with a special al- 
phabet) and inscriptions, religion (holy- 
land of Buddhists and then also of Hin- 
dus), Jaganath worship, population 
(occupations, industries, etc.), society 
and family life (few criminals of any 
caste), childhood (children universally 
happy). In Orissa still exist remains of 
the different culture-waves that have 
passed over India. 


Louse (W. H. D.) Presidential address. 


( Folk-Lore, Lond., 1907, Xv11I, 12-23. ) 
Treats of the Pali Jataka Book, birth- 
stories of Buddha, a collection, which 
seems to have existed even before the 
split of the northern and southern Bud- 
dhists and to have been esteemed sacred 
ca. 300°years after the death of Gautama 
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Buddha. The Jataka book has connec- 
tions with /Zsof’s Fables, the Gesta 
Romanorum, and a good deal of modern 
Oriental folk-literature, as R. points out. 
There are also numerous allusions in the 
Jataka to superstitions, charms, incan- 
tations, etc. 
Sarasin (F. xu. P.) 
Weddas. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, 
XCI, 255-256.) Brief letter announcing 
the discovery in Nilgala, the center of 
the Vedda country, of chips, knives, ar- 
rowheads, scrapers, and other stone im- 
plements, proving fully a stone age for 
this interesting primitive people. In 
these caves and holes has thus been 
found the evidence of a stone age for the 
prehistoric Veddas. 


Spoer (J/rs H. H.) 


Die Steinzeit der 


The powers of evil 
in Jerusalem. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1907, 
XVIII, 54-76). Treats of folk-lore of 
water and the bath, invocation of name 
of God against evil spirits, jrans, Chris- 
tian and Moslem bath-formulz, 
and their doings, sacrifice, annual ( Mos- 
lem) pilgrimage to the shrine of Moses 
in the desert of Judea, use of * revenge 
image’’ for bewitching by Arabs, man- 
drake, high-places and standing stones, 
spirits and apparitions under trees, sacred 
trees, amulets, Jewish folk-lore concern- 
ing jinns, divination, children’s games, 
**Solomon’s quarries,’’ ‘‘tomb of Ra- 
chel,”’ ete. 

Turner (F. S.) Mencius. (J. Trans, 
Vict. Inst., Lond., 1907, XXXIX, 255- 
269.) Outlines the teachings of the 
Chinese philosopher (d. 288 B.c.), par- 
ticularly his doctrine of the original and 
inherent goodness of human nature. 
White (G. E.) Survivals of primitive 
religion among the people of Asia Minor. 
(ibid., 146-166, 2 pl.) In Asia Minor 
both Mohammedanism and Christianity 
carry with them much of old heathen 
belief. In the Oriental churches the 
Trinity is practically the Father, the Son, 
and the Virgin Mary —this due to the 
domination of belief in the mother prin- 
ciple in the divine nature. Sacrifice still 
holds a large place in the religion of the 
people. The lore of the saints (St 
George is venerated by Armenians, 
Greeks, and Turks alike; shrines once 
Mohammedan and now Christian, and 
vice-versa) is paralleled by lore of jinms 
and evil spirits. Belief in the ‘evil 
eye’’ is general. Religious festivals on 
mountain-tops in summer are held by 


Armenians as well as Greeks, and there 


PEdge-artington (I. W.) 
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are perceptible ‘‘traces of a primitive 
agricultural religious year.’’ Luck and 
prognostics of all sorts are believed in. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 

Ingava, chief 
of Rubiana, Solomon islands, died 1906. 
(Man, Lond., 1907, vil, 22-23, 1 fg ) 
Describes briefly the funeral of the chief. 
Mourning lasts 10) days, though not 
observed so strictly as formerly. 


—— A New Zealand box, waka. *(Ibid., 


33, I pl., 1 fg.) Brief description of a 
waka huia, or ‘feather box,’’ of appar- 
ently great age and showing evidence of 
having been worked on with stone tools. 
Possibly used for storing greenstone 
meres, etc. 


van Gennep (A.) Questions australiennes. 


(Ibid., 23-24.) Replies to a critique by 
A. Lang and discusses the primitive 
Australian theories of generation. 


Howitt (A. W.) The native tribes of 


Southeast Australia. ( Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1907, XVIII, 166-186.) Reply to and 
critique of previous article by Mr N. W. 
Thomas. Argues that the classificatory 
system is closely connected with fjr- 
raura marriage. The sippa-malku is 
**not a classificatory term, but defines 
the relation between two individuals.’’ 
Dr H. considers that the oa relation- 
ship ‘‘restricted the range of an earlier 
and wider license to the present limits 
of the firraura marriage.’’ Preceding 
this wider license was a period of promis- 
cuity. The ‘group mother”? is also dis- 
cussed. Dr Howitt died March 8, 1¢08. 
Tatauierung der 
Mentawei-Insulaner. (A. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1907, N. F., VI, 26-41, 
5 fgs.) Describes tattooing (breast, 
belly, back, leg, arm, hand, ete. ), 
among the Mentawei islanders, gives 
native technical terms with interpreta- 
tions, etc.. The locality concerned is 
Pageh. K. compares his observations 
with those of Volz — he considers incor- 
rect the statement of V. that these 
islanders are very dirty and have ‘flat 
feet.’’ 

Zur Ethnographie der Insel 
Nissan. (Jhrb. d. stadt. Mus. f. Vikrk. 
zu Leipzig, 1906 [1907], 1, 44-159, 
126 fgs.) Based on the Uhlig collection 
from Nissan, an island in the Solomon 
group, now in the museum. Treats of 
name, geography, people (northernmost 
outlier of dark Melanesians; mixed with 
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Polynesians ; probably from Buka origi- 
nally), population (about 1,500), tribes 
(7 districts, a tribe in each), political re- 
lations (class-distinctions and slaves un- 
known), forms of greeting (few, due to 
lack of class-distinctions), law, war, 
family and marriage, disease, death, re- 
ligion, ‘*magic,’’ tabu, secret societies 
(lacking), language ( dialectic differences 
only), houses and villages, housebuild- 
ing, kitchen utensils, food and its prepa- 
ration, tobacco and betel-nut, clothing and 
ornaments (combs; ear, forehead, neck, 
nose, breast ornaments ; armlets, belts, 
hip-girdles ; rain caps and cloaks), paint- 
ing, tattooing, and artificial mutilations 
(ear and nose boring ; no circumcision), 
weapons (pp. 98-124), fishing and other 
implements, boats and other means of 
transportation, manufactures (shell 
money; no native pottery; basketry, 
weaving, etc.), musical instruments 
(drums, flutes, signal shell), dance (and 
dance clubs), masks of twosorts, festivals 
(death, house-finishing, boat-building, 
harvest ceremonies ), trade and commerce 
(several sorts of currency), etc. The 
island of Nissan is important as the 
northernmost representative of the cul- 
ture-area of the N. W. Solomon ids., and 
forms a notable link in the intercourse 
between these and Bismarck group. 

Lang (A.) Australia: Prayer. (Man, 
Lond., 1907, VII, 67-69.) Reply to 
*Marett (q. v.) regarding prayer among 
the Australian aborigines as reported by 
Mrs Langloh Parker. 

Conceptional totemism and exog. 
amy. (lIbid., 88-90.) Discusses A- 
van Gennep’s ‘‘ conceptional’’ theory of 
totemism as set forth in his J/ythes et 
légendes d’ Australie (Paris, 1906). 

Marett R.) Australia: Prayer. 
(Ibid., 2-3.) Questions the validity of 
the cases of prayer among the native 
Australians cited by Mrs _ Langloh 
Parker. Suggests ‘‘coloring.’’ 

Schoeppel (F. A.) Kommerzielles Hand- 
buch von Niederlandisch-Indien. (Abh. 
d. K. K. Geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1907, 
VI, 2, I-X, I-301, 26 pl., 2 maps.) 
Pages 1-34 of this ‘* Handbook of the 
Dutch Indies’’ treat of population, na- 
tive and immigrant. No Negrito tribe 


of pure type has yet been shown to exist 
in Dutch India,—such alleged ‘‘black’’ 
tribes turn out to be always very mixed. 
At pages I-27 is an interesting general 
account of the aborigines, their divisions 
according 


to languages, religion and 
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civilization, character and life. Brief 
sections follow on the Arabs, Chinese, 
and Europeans. On pages 202-211 are 
considered the art industries of the na- 
tives—-architecture (temple ruins of 
Java), textiles (in particular dash), 
leather work (figures for puppet-shows 
are a Javanese specialty), carving, etc. 
The native population of the Dutch 
Indies increased 1880-1885 10.9 per 
cent., 1885-1890, 11.4 per cent. and 
1895-1900 the increase was 3,015,186. 
Of the alphabets in use the Javanese- 
Bali, Batak, Kedjang-Lampong, Macas- 
sar-Buginese-Endeh-Bimanese, are of 
Hindu origin ; Atjeh and Ternate, Ara- 
bic ; and the Roman alphabet has been 
introduced among some tribes (p. 9). 
Hindu and Arab influences in religion 
have been important and ‘‘a large part 
of the culture of the natives of the Archi- 
pelago is of Hindu-Javanese origin.’’ 
Dr S. does not take a high view of the 
character of the Malayan peoples. The 
Arabs of the Dutch Indies came chiefly 
from Hadramant (E. Arabia) and 
brought no women with them, marrying 
Malay women of the country. The 
Chinese have not mingled so much with 
the natives, and the author considers a 
general mixture improbable. The Euro- 
pean- Malay mixture (mostly illegitimate ) 
has in many places already affected the 
physical and even the mental type of the 
European population (p. 29). 

Seidel (H.) Die politische und wirt- 
schaftliche Lage auf den Neuen Hebri- 
den. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 
261-264, 280-285, 5 fgs.) Discusses 
the political and economic relations of 
the New Hebrides. Contains some notes 
on the aborigines (physical characters, 
houses, canoes), missionary efforts, etc. 

Thomas (N. W.) Australian marriage 
customs. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1907, 
XVIII, 306-318.) Reply to and criti- 
cism of previous article by Dr A. W. 


Howitt. Discusses terminology, theory 
of social evolution, origin of marital 
terms, meaning of maian-bra~ and 


kandri, and area of firraura custom. 
Woodford (C. M.) Notes on Rennell 
island. (Ibid., 33-37, 4 fgs.) Treats 
briefly of habitat, origin (probably cast- 
aways from the N. of Santa Cruz), cloth- 
ing, weapons, tree-cutting, tattooing, etc. 
The numerals 1-10 and a few other 
words (p. 37) indicate the Polynesian 
origin of the language. The natives do 
not understand the use of tobacco, and 
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have now arrived at the ‘‘hoop-iron 
age. 
AMERICA 

Balfour (H.) Haida portrait-mask. (Man, 
Lond., 1907, VII, 1-2, 1 pl.) Describes 
a mask carved from a solid block of 
wood some 40 years ago by a Haida 
Indian, intended to be a portrait of his 
wife, and ‘*a good likeness.’’ This 
mask is now in the Pitt Rivers Museum, 
Oxford. 


Batres (L.) Les fouilles opérées a Téoti- | 


huacan. (Congr. Int.d, Amér., Sess., 
(Québec, 1906 [1907], 11, 279-282.) De- 
scribes excavations begun in 1904 under 
auspices of Mexican government, Pyra- 
mid and Temple of the Sun in particular. 
The ‘‘city’’ appears to have been de- 
stroyed by fire. The excavations so far 
‘*have revealed magnificent archeological 
treasures.’’ 

Boas (F.) Notes on the Ponka Grammar. 
(Ibid., 317-337.) Outlines the gram- 
mar of the Ponka language of the 
Siouan stock, richer in morphology than 
the Dakota. Articles (inanimate, ani- 
mate, and indefinite), demonstrative, 
personal, and possessive pronouns, the 
verb (instrumental, locative prefixes ; 
pronominal forms, indirect object, parti- 
cles, etc.), are cited and explained. In 
Ponka the irregularities of the verb are 
much greater than in Dakota, and the 
wealth of form in the article is phe- 
nomenal, 

Breton (A.) The wall paintings at 
Chichen-Itza. (Ibid., 165-169.) De- 
scribes briefly paintings, method (evi- 
dence of two artists, one careful and 
methodical, the other more impetuous), 
colors (two reds, two blues, four greens, 
yellow, white, black, purplish tint, an‘ 
various tones of flesh color), etc. Dit- 
ferent race-types are represented. Scenes 
of sacrifice and of war are figured and 
some personages are painted life-size. 
To the graffiti of the ancient devotees 
have heen edded names of the local 
tourists. Carelessness of copyists has 
injured some ot the paintings. 

Bushnell (D. I., Jr.) Primitive salt- 
making in the Mississippi valley. (Man, 
Lond., 1907, VII, 17-21, 1 pl., 5 fgs.) 
Describes, with account of pottery, im- 
plements (stone, bone), animal remains, 
shells, etc. (probably refuse-heaps etc. ), 
found in a very interesting and exten- 
sive salt-making site, near the village of 
Kimmswick, Jefferson Co., Missouri. 
It had probably been abandoned before 
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the arrival of the French in Louisiana, 
and was similar to the site on B.ack 
river referred to by Du Pratz. At 
Kimmswick no objects of European 
workmanship were found in either the 
superstratum or the stone-lined graves 
near by. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) South American 


linguistic stocks. (Congr. Int. 4d. 
Amér., XV° Sess., Québec, 1906 [1907], 
11, 187-204.) Points out need of map 
of distribution of S. American stocks 
(since completed by the author) ; dis- 
cusses recent classifications. Gives list 
of 83 stocks with locations, etc. 


Charency ((%e. de) Deux contes des 


Indiens Chontales. (Ibid., 307-316.) 
French text of two tales (‘* Fourteen 
forces, or the godson of the brother,’’ 
and * Juan Clapi, or Ashes John”’ col- 
lected among the Chontal Indians of 
Oaxaca by F. E. Belmar. Both stories 
are perhaps more European than aborig- 
inal, the second belonging in the Cin- 
derella cycle, though very distantiy. 


De Cora (Angel) An effort to encourage 


Indian art. (Ibid., 205-209.) Argues 
against the ‘‘attempt to transform the 
Indians into a brown Caucasian within 
the space of five years or a little more.’’ 
Criticize’s exhibits of Indian school work 
done under dominance of white ideas; 
points out good results achieved when 
‘*young Indians recognized themselves 
as such and came into their own.’’ 


Dionne (N. E.) Les langues sauvages du 


Canada et l’oraison dominicale. Ibid., 
211-216.) Prints side by side and points 
out differences between the translations 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the language of 
the Montagnais Indians by Father Le 
Jeune in 1634 and Father La Brosse in 
1767. The differences ‘‘ indicate rather 
a progress in the language than an incon- 
sistency in the way of speaking.’’ 


Dixon (R. B.) Linguistic relationships 


within the Shasta-Achomawi _ stock. 
(Ibid., 255-263.) Treats of the lexical 
and grammatical differences among the 
various languages (Shasta, Achomawi, 
Atsugewi, New River, Konomihu, and 
Okwanutcu, the’ last a dialect of Shasta) 
of this stock. In the Achomawi and 
Atsugewi 35 per cent. of the vocabulary 
are alike, the remaining two-thirds being 
radically distinct; and but 1§ per cent. 
of the Shasta vocabulary is represented 
in the Achomawi-Atsugewi. The New 
River agrees with Achomawi-Atsugewi 
in ca. 8 per cent., and with Shasta in 
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ca. 16 per cent. The limit of difference 
is reached in the Konomihu. In this 
stock striking grammatical variations 
also occur, particularly in the pronouns 
and verbal forms. According to Dr D., 
‘*the great linguistic and considerable 
cultural complexity of this whole Cali- 
fornia-Oregon region is due to progres- 
sive differentiation, rather than to the 
crowding into this restricted area of 
remnants of originally discrete stocks. 
See Amer. Anthrop., 1905, N. S., VI, 
213-217. 


Evans (0. H.) On pottery fragments 


found at Taltal, northern Chile. (Man, 
Lond., 1907, Vil, 65-66, 1 pl.) From 
graves excavated in the raised beaches of 
Taltal three classes of pottery have been 
taken, all of which were probably of 
local origin — Peruvian black ware is 
wanting and there is ‘‘a total absence of 
any attempt at molded ornament.’’ 
The ornamentation is painted on outside 
and inside with black pigment, the 
commonest design being the freehand 
spiral. On two fragments the guanaco 
is pictured. 


Gagnon (A.) Origine de la civilisation 


de Amérique précolombienne. (Cong. 
Int. d. Amér., xvv Sess., Quebec, 1906 
[1907], 1,°171-178.) From analogies 
of architecture, ornamentation, social 
organization, etc., the author attributes 
the pre-Columbian civilization to the 
*«Cushites’’ of S. W. Asia, Chaldea, and 
Assyria, who reached the New World by 
way of S. E. Asia, Malaysia, Polynesia. 


Jetté (J.) On the language of the Ten’a. 


(Man., Lond., 1907, VII, 51-56.) Treats 
of phonetics (alphabet and sounds, laws 
of euphony), grammatical generalities, 
etc., of the Ten’a, an Athapascan lan- 
guage spoken in four dialects in the 
Anvik-Tanana region of Alaska, 62°-67° 
n. lat., 149°-160° w. long. 


Kunz (G. F.) New observations on the 


occurrences of precious stones of archeo- 
logical interest in America. (Congr. Int. 
d. Amér. xv® Sess., Quebec, 1906 
[1907], 11, 289-305.) Noteson turquoise 
(in southern Mexico chalchihuitl is jade ) 
and its occurrence in N. and S. America, 
nephrite, jade and jadeite, beryl (from 
an Indian grave in N. Carolina), 
chalcedony, obsidian (New Mexican 
locality 60 miles from the well-known 
one at Pachuca), amber (from Santo 
Domingo; natives said to have burned it 
in their religious rites), catlinite, etc. 


Lehmann (W.) Altmexikanische Mo- 
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saiken im Kgl. Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde zu Berlin. (Ibid., 339-3490, 4 
fgs.) Describes a double-jaguar from 
the collection of A. v. Humboldt and a 
jaguar head from the Bevern collection, 
both now in the Royal Ethnological 
Museum, Berlin. Of such ancient Mexi- 
can and Central American mosaics but 23 
exist in European museums. The Ber- 
lin Museum possesses also a mosaic skull- 
mask. 


—- Ergebnisse und Aufgaben der mexi- 


kanischen Forschung. (A. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1907, N. F., Vi, 113-168, 
2 pl.) Résumés results and problems of 
Mexican anthropology, philology, and 
ethnology, with full bibliographical ref- 
erences and estimates of value of various 
authorities. L. believes man to be so 
old in America as to be practically au- 
tochthonous (there has been no contact 
between the Old World and the New 
from the earliest times). The physical 
anthropology of the Mexican Indians is 
in a very unsatisfactory state (the 
**American race’’ was unitary only at 
the beginning). Among the languages 
of Mexico of independent stocks are 
Otomi (the Otomis are thought by some 
to represent the real aborigines of the 
country), Totonaco, Tarasco, Mixteco- 
Zapoteco, Mixé-Zoque, Huave, ete. 
The Huaxteco is perhaps the oldest mem- 
ber of the Mayan family. Some of the 
tribes in ancient Mexico belonged with 
the Mayan culture-group. At pages 
149-166 Dr L. discusses climate, material 
culture, sociology, intellectual culture, 
etc. He sees in the ‘* Toltecs’’ a Nahua 
people, from whom both Mexican and 
Mayan peoples received their culture. 


Lejeal (L.) ¢¢ Boman (E.) La question 


Calchaquie. (Cong. Int. d. Amér., xv° 
Sess., Québec, 1906 [1907], HI, 179- 
186.) ‘Treats of the historical and ethnic 
geography of the Calchaquis, the monu- 
ments, ethnographic material, etc., of 
the Calchaqui region, the history and 
linguistics of the Ando-Peruvian area, 
etc. The conclusions reached are that 
the Calchaqui culture is really a Diaguito 
culture; that the Diaguito culture in 
almost all its details belongs archeolog- 
ically with the great pre-Columbian civili- 
zation of Peru; that no distinct ‘‘ Cal- 
chaqui race’’ existed, and no relationship 
of the so-called “Calchaquis’’ to the 
Pueblos Indians of N. America can be 
maintained. 


Lemojne (/%re) Le génie de la langue 
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Algonquine. (Ibid., 225-242.) Outlines 
the grammar (noun, adjective, pronoun, 
verb, and verbal particles) of the Algon- 
kin, spoken at the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, Maniwaki, etc., at lakes 
Barriére, Victoria, Temiskaming, and 
Abittibi ; at Grassy Lake, Golden Lake, 
and at Mattawa. According to Father 
L. the elementary words of Algonkin are 
as short as those of French; the lan- 
guage is really neither monosyllabic nor 
sesquipedalian, This language was stu- 
died earlier by Cuoq. 


Mavor (J.) The Eskimo of the Mackenzie 


river. (Univ. Mo., Toronto, 1908, viul, 
142-145.) Notes onthe Kogmollik and 
other Eskimo of the coast east and west 
of the Mackenzie, based on letters of V. 
Stefansson, name, type, etc. Their 
numbers have seriously diminished. The 
Nunatama are ‘inland, deer-hunting 
Eskimo.’’ 


Ostermann (L.) The Navaho noun. 


(Congr. Int. d. Amér., XV° Sess., 
(Québec, 1906 [1907], Il, 243-254.) 
‘Treats of Navaho nouns from the etymo- 
logical standpoint (4 classes: radical, 
verbal, composite, foreign, — radical 
nouns are of one or more syllables), 
grammatically (no grammatical gender ; 
but larger, robuster things are often styled 
male ; and weaker, gentler, etc., female ; 
personifications rare; no special forms 
tor plural, — terms of relationship, how- 
ever, seem to have separate forms ; de- 
clension ; augmentation and diminution 
expressed by adding adjectives; homo- 
nyms and synonyms scarce ; pronouns 
of address), etc. Certain Navaho nouns 
in particular are also discussed : terms 
for wagon, locomotive, nickel, dime, iron, 
house, paper, etc. 


Rivet (—) Les Indiens Jibaros. Etude 


géographique, historique et ethno- 
graphique. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 
1907, XVIII, 333-368, 9 fgs.) First 
part of a valuable monograph on the 
Jivaro Indians of Ecuador, with abund- 
ant bibliographical references, map, etc. 
The name (Xivaro, Xibaro in 1651, 
with many varieties since), habitat 
(region of rivers Santiago, Morona, and 
Pastaza), history and mission efforts, 
geographical distribution (list of numer- 
ous tribes), population (ca. 20,000), 
physical characters (stature below aver- 
age, skull sub-brachycephalic; body- 
painting ), material life (dress simple; 3 
sorts of ‘* crowns’’ ; ear-rings, necklaces, 
belts, etc.), are discussed. Dr R.’s | 


Schmidt (M.) 
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study is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of the Jivaran stock. 


Sapper (K.) Grenada. (Globus, Brns- 


chwg., 1907, XCI, 233-239, 4 fgs.) Con- 
tains a few notes on the negro popu- 
lation. 

Choles und Chorties. (Congr. Int. d. 
Amer. Xv® Sess., Québec, 1906 [1907], 
Il, 423-438, map.) Treats of the past 
distribution of the Chol and Chorti 
language. The speakers of Chol and 
Chorti in Central America now number 
20,000, the related Chisequefios, Lan- 
quineros, and Cahaboneros 10,000. Dr 
S. thinks that the Lacandones and 
Acalones of the 16th and 17th centuries 
also spoke Chol. The Chol-speaking 
Lacandones of eastern Chiapas have had 
their place taken by Mayas bearing the 
name of Lacandones. The Choles of 
British Honduras are completely extinct. 


-— Vocabular in Chorti, Chol und 


Pocoman von Jilotepeque. (Ibid., 440- 
465.) Vocabulary of some 270 words 
in parallel columns, numerals, pronouns, 
conjugation, and sentences in Chorti and 
Pocomam. ‘The closeness of the Chol 
of Chiapas and the Chorti of eastern 
Guatemala is seen from these vocabu- 
laries. ‘They are both dialects of Maya, 
as is Pocomam. 

Besondere Geflechtsart 
der Indianer am Ucayaligebiet. (A. f. 
Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1907, N. F., V1, 
270-281, 2 pl., 11 fgs.) Treats of the 
weaving-art of the Conibo and Cocama 
Indians of the Ucayali region of Peru, as 
exemplified in their cotton arm-bands, 
bow-covers, ponchos, etc. ; also painted 
and incised ornaments on pottery, etc. 
The weaving apparatus is also described 
and figured. 


Seler (E.) Die Wandskulpturen im Tem- 


pel des Pulquegottes von Tepoztlan. 
(Congr. Int. d. Amér., xv° Sess., Queé- 
bec, 1906 [1907], Il, 351-379, 8 fgs.) 
Treats of the pulque-god Tepoztecatl, 
his temple at Tepoztlan (a small but 
typical ancient Mexican provincial sanc- 
tuary), and the numerous wall-sculp- 
tures with which it was adorned — reliefs, 
symbols, hieroglyphs, etc. According to 
Dr S. the pulque deities are moon dei- 
ties. The 18 symbols represent the 18 
festivals of the years, a north and a 
south series. 

Die Monumente von Huilocintla im 
Canton Tuxpan, des Staates Vera Cruz. 
(Ibid., 381-389, 3 fgs.) Describes two 
reliefs from Huilocintla, one of which is 
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now at the Colegio Preparatorio of 
Jalapa, the other (its counterpart) in the 
Hacienda San Isidro, Tuxpan. From 
study of the figures and symbols Dr S. 
concludes that the god represented (ce 
ocelotl, **one jaguar’’) is either Quetzal- 
coatl himself or one of his incarna- 
tions. 

Einige fein bemalte alte Thongefasse 
der Dr Sologuren’schen Sammlung aus 
Nochistlan und Cuicatlan im Staate 
Oaxaca. (Ibid., 391-403, 6 fgs.) 
Treats of some finely colored and painted 
figures on old clay vessels from Nochis- 
tlan and Cuicatlan belonging to the Solo- 
guren collection of Zapotec antiquities. 
One vessel has figures of the gods Quet- 
zalcoat! and Tonacatecutli, the one asso- 
ciated with a temple, the other with a 
mountain (the mythical home of the 
tribes). Another vessel has heads of the 
death, fire, and sun gods, representing 
the four cardinal directions. ‘The vessels 
from Cuicatlan present another and ruder 
type of art, and have a band of ornamen- 
tation of human faces, borrowed appar- 
ently from textile or weaving patterns. 
These vessels deserve careful study. 
Bericht iiber die chemische und 
physikalische Untersuchung einer Mex- 
ikanischen Kupferaxt. (Ibid., 405-412, 
4 fgs.) Gives details of the chemical 
and physical examination of an old Mexi- 
can copper axe from the neighborhood of 
Tlaxiaco (Mixteca Alta). The almost 
pure copper of this axe appears to have 
been cast, and in part worked when cold. 
No traces of tin were found ; silver was 
present .13 per cent. and zinc .17 per 
cent. Iron was not known to the ancient 
Mexicans. 

Studien in den Ruinen von Yucatan. 
(Ibid., 413-422, 6 fgs.) Treats of the 
Casa del Adivino, Casa de Monjas, Casa 
de Tortugas, Casa del Gobernador, etc., 
at Uxmal; the Casa de las Monjas, 
Castillo, Caracol, etc., at Chich’en itza. 
The Caracol type is known elsewhere 
only from Mayapan. Dr 5S. thinks that 
in Chich’en itza a people of Mexican 
stock was long dominant —a fact indi- 
cated by the character of the figures of 
the monuments. 
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Tozzer( A.M.) Survivals of ancient forms 


of culture among the Mayas of Yucatan 
and the Lacandones of Chiapas. ( Ibid. 
283-288.) ‘The Lacandones “make 
pilgrimages to the ruins in their midst, 
and carry with them their incense- 
burners, in which they offer incense and 
gifts of food and drink to the gods of the 
race who are supposed to inhabit the 
ruins.” The ‘‘renewal of the incense 
burners’’ is a clear survival of a rite 
mentioned by Landa, even in minor 
details. Piercing the ear with a stone 
knife, placing the body over the burning 
incense are still practised. The names 
and attributes of many of the old gods 
survive. So far, however, these people 
furnish no one capable of giving aid in 
deciphering the hieroglyphs. This sub- 
ject is treated further by Dr T. in his 
monograph on the Mayas and Lacan- 
dones. 

Die ‘blauen Geburts- 
flecke’’ bie den Eskimos in Westgrén- 
land. (A. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg , 
1907, N. F., VI, 237-242, 7 fgs.) De- 
scribes 14 cases (Godhaab 8, Egedes- 
minde 3, Upernivik 3) of ** Mongolian 
spots,’’ observed by him in the summer 
of 1906 among the Eskimo of West 
Greenland. Of these 5 were girls, and 
2 adult men of pure stock ; of the chil- 
dren 6 were of mixed race. Dr T. con- 
firms the occurrence of these spots in 
infants, older children, and even adults, 
in the regio sacralis and adjacent parts. 
They appear earlier in the lighter-pig- 
mented than in the darker Eskimo. Dr 
T. inclines to look on them as a race 
mark. 

Les nouveaux documents 
anthropologiques rapportés de I’ Equateur 
par le Dr Rivet. (L’ Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1907, XVIII, 146-155, 26 fgs.) 
Notes on the human remains (350 skulls 
of 3 types; 150 femurs), numerous stone 
and bronze objects (axes, clubs, etc. ), 
clay and lava vessels, pottery. ornaments, 
etc., brought by Dr Rivet from the An- 
dean region of Equador. Interesting are 
an anthropomorphic terra-cotta vase from 
the Napo, a stone idol suggestive of the 
sculptures of the French dolmens, etc. 
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FOREIGN NOTES! 
EXPLORATION OF A Kettic CEMETERY NEAR BERN, SWITZERLAND 


During the early part of 1907, a Keltic burying ground, discovered 
near the village of Miinsingen in the valley of the Aare, midway between 
Bern and Thun, was explored by Dr J. Wiedmer-Stern, director of 
the Historisches Museum of Bern, in which museum the material recov- 
ered has been deposited. The group included 217 graves, situated on a 
level area a short distance east of the Aare. 

The excavations for the burials had been carried down through the 
superstratum of earth to the gravel, which in some places was 2.5 meters 
below the present surface. In every case the bodies had been placed upon 
the gravel. The oldest burials belonged to the beginning of La Tene I 
(approximately 400 B. c.), while the most recent date from the close of 
La Tene II, consequently they represent a period of about two centuries. 

No cremated burials occurred on the site; inhumation alone was 
practised, but fire-beds and ashes were discovered on the surface between 
the graves of the earliest (La Tene I a) period, and this is regarded as 
evidence of the survival of the custom which was probably practised at 
an earlier time. In many of the graves of that period small deposits of 
ashes and charcoal were found. Similar deposits occurred in burials near 
Spiez, on the Lake of Thun, and also in a cemetery at Vevey on the Lake 
of Geneva.* These were probably made in connection with some religious 
rites performed at the time of burial. 

Throughout the cemetery at Miinsingen graves were found which 
contained traces of wooden coffins in which the bodies had first been 
enclosed. These were formed of comparatively thin boards, the top, 
bottom, sides, and ends being distinct pieces, All fibrous matter had 
disappeared, but the thin strata of brown mold were distinctly visible in 
the sandy soil. Large pebbles had often been placed around the wooden 
coffins. 

Two trepanned skulls were found in La Tene I graves. Evidence of 


' Students in America as well as abroad are earnestly requested to send brief notes of 
new researches in any field of Anthropology beyond the limits of the United States, 
for publication in these pages. 
2 A. Naef, Le Cimetiére Gallo-Helvéte de Vevey, Z.xtraits du Journal de Fouilles, 
1898, p. 34- 
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animal worship occurred in some of the earlier burials. In eleven graves 
(all La Tene I) bones of the boar were found, and bones of calves were 
discovered in other graves of the same period ; but no animal bones oc- 
curred with any of the later burials. 

It has been observed by Dr Wiedmer that the population was not 
homogeneous, as both. brachycephalic and dolichocephalic skeletons were 
found throughout the cemetery. It was also observed, during the exam- 
ination, that in the earlier burials the richness of the material in the graves 
of both classes was equal ; but at about the close of the first and during 
the succeeding period the dolichocephalic burials contained the more 
highly valued objects. This makes it appear evident that the dolichoce- 
phalic had gradually become the dominant class in the valley. 

The objects found in the burials were for the greater part personal 
ornaments, including bracelets of bronze, glass, and lignite ; anklets of 
bronze, occurring singly and in pairs; many fibule, beginning with the 
Certosa type and others showing the development through the first two 
La Tene periods ; and numerous finger-rings of gold, silver, and bronze. 


La Tenela La Tenelc La Tene II b 
(go'd) (gold) (silver ring with a gold disk) 


Fic. 42. — Finger-rings from graves at Miinsingen. (Full size. ) 


In addition to these were many necklaces of amber and glass beads. Excel- 
lent examples of red and white enamel were found. Weapons were rarely 
met with, and only two earthen vessels were discovered. No coins were 
found. However, no site previously explored has revealed so complete a 
series of objects illustrating the development of the first two periods of the 
La Tene culture as has the cemetery at Miinsingen. As already men- 
tioned, the last graves at this place dated from the close of La Tene II, 
or about the time of the beginning of the settlement near Marin (La Tene), 
at the northern end of the Lake of Neuchatel. There may not have been 
any connection between the people of the two settlements ; but consider- 
ing the two sites together, we have material illustrating the entire La Tene 
culture, beginning with the Certosa and La Tene I a, fibule discovered 
at Miinsingen and closing with La Tene III, and objects of Roman origin 
found at the station on the Lake of Neuchatel. 
D. I. BUSHNELL. JR 
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DISCOVERY OF PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS ON THE ISLAND OF CAPRI 

About two years ago, while an excavation was being made for a cellar 
on the island of Capri, near Naples, a stratum of red cave earth was 
encountered at a depth of about three meters. Scattered over this 
surface were a number — probably fifty —crude Chellean implements, 
some of unusual size. The majority of the specimens were deposited in 
the University of Naples, while others were sent to the Kircheriana 
Museum at Rome. 

The discovery is of special interest, as Chellean implements have 
been found in only one other locality in Italy, namely, in the Province of 
Chieti. Near the village of Caramanico, in that province, many imple- 
ments have been found at various times, in the valley of a small stream 
that flows into the Adriatic. Somewhat similar implements made of a 
red flint or jasper have been found on the surface near Perugia and Lake 
Trasimeno, but they probably belong to a much later period. 

D. I. BusHNELL, JR 


THE GLASTONBURY LAKE VILLAGE 


The examination of the site of the ancient lake village near Glaston- 
bury, Somersetshire, which has been in progress during the last sixteen 
years, was practically concluded last summer. During the course of the 
exploration of the village ninety dwelling sites were discovered, and from 
many of them interesting objects of stone, bronze, iron, bone, amber, 
glass, and pottery were recovered. Among the bronze objects found in 
1907 were several coiled finger-rings and a small La Tene II fibula simi- 
lar to specimens found in the cemetery at Miinsingen near Bern, Switzer- 
land. The systematic examination of this village site may well be con- 
sidered one of the most important undertakings in archeology ever 
accomplished in Great Britain, and a complete and exhaustive report of 
the entire exploration would prove of great interest. A detailed account 
of last season’s work appears in volume Li of the publications of the 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History Society, Taunton, 1908. 
D. I. BusHNELL, Jr 
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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


A Diminutive Ceremonial Quiver from California. — Among the 
annual ceremonies known to have been held by at least the Indian tribes 
living along the Klamath and Trinity rivers and on Redwood creek in 
northern California, there was one commonly called the ‘‘ Jumping 
dance.”’ 


It was celebrated near the time of the autumnal equinox, and 
its object, through the prayers of the tribal priests, was to forestall any 
disease or calamity during the approaching winter. Prominent amongst 
the priestly regalia was a cylindrical object of basketry, carried in the 
right hand and waved aloft in rhythm to the chant and the dance steps- 
This object was constructed of a rectangular mat (about 9 in. x 16 in.), 
standard woven in every particular except its warp which was of flexible 
asclepias fiber. In the longitudinal edges of the mat were hemmed 
wooden rods somewhat longer than the fabric. The hemmed edges were 
brought together and so retained by binding each free end of the rod to 
its opposing fellow, and the apertures at either end of the tube thus 
formed were closed with pieces of buckskin sewn on. The body of the 
mesh was overlaid with white xerophyllum in which appeared a pattern of 
adiantum, and as a rule on the two buckskin closures were painted red 
and blue figures. A short sling strap connected the projecting rods, from 
which hung tassels of flicker feathers. The full significance of this object 
is no longer known even by the priests themselves, but from its specialized 
shape and function we must regard it as a symbol of some mysterious and 
beneficent power. 

Its shape suggests a miniature quiver. In fact a ceremonial quiver 
filed with arrows and differing in no important detail from the quiver of a 
warrior is carried by priests in two other major ceremonies. A specimen 
obtained from a ‘* White Deer dance’’ priest was of dappled sealskin, 
cylindrical in shape and having the long slit opening along the top charac- 
terizing the smail basketry quiver-like object. It was filled with arrows of 
such proportion and armament as to preclude the possibility of having 
been designed for shooting from a bow. Feather tassels hung from each 
end. During the ceremony it was slung over the right forearm and 
grasped in the hand. 

It sometimes happens that the character of an obscure artifact can be 
detected by analysis of the name applied to it. The primitive quiver 
168 
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doubtless was of coon hide, and from its origin was called by the Hupa 
tribe minatihwe (minnéhwa, ‘its eyes glow’’). By eliminating the 
neuter possessive min there appears the name of the sealskin ceremonial 
nahwa, and by further phonetic mutation we reach nauwate or nahwétc, 
the name applied to the cylindrical basketry object. Of the several dozen 
nahwétc examined all but three contained nothing of greater interest than 
wisps of grass and dried moss. In one of the exceptions seen in a Karok 
village on the upper Klamath river, there was 
a handful of moss in the center of which was adh 
hidden a fascine of delicate rods, sixteen in #7 Ni 
number and uniform in size and marking. An 
end of each rod was pointed and stained 
red, while the opposing ends had three 
equidistant parallel stripes of black. In gen- 
eral appearance they resembled a small set 
of the gambling sticks common to all that 
region, but these evidently had not been used 
for any purpose or even untied for many years. 
From the fact that one of these objects is 
never utilized for any ordinary purpose it may 
be asserted that the fascine was of as sacred 
import as its receptacle. The salient features 
of an arrow find their analogues in the dimin- 
utive sheaf rods, the wooden shaft, the red (jas- 
per or obsidian) point, and the triple black 
stripes at the butt (guide feathers). Also the 
number of the rods, sixteen, was significant in 
the major ceremony, known as the ‘‘ White 
Deer dance,’’ where the complement of priests 
and vestments was sixteen or its divisors, and 


Fic. 43.— Diminutive cere- 
monial quiver (after Mason). 


eight days were required to complete the cere- 
monial pilgrimage and return to home life, 
In one Hupa nauwefc there was a bundle of plain straws evidently 
arranged in order near the center of a mass of debris and moss. That 
their position was not accidental was shown by the care with which the 
priest replaced them, although he would give no reason for so doing. A 
third specimen, belonging to a Redwood Athapascan, was filled with moss, 
within which lay a single wooden rod stained dark red. 

It should not be forgotten that this moss is customary in every hun- 
ter’s or warrior’s quiver as a cushion for the arrowpoints, and though such 
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utility in the ceremonial quiver is not conclusive, the analogy in this re- 
spect is as striking as any yet presented. 

The accompanying illustration is that of a nauwetc collected many 
years ago by Lieutenant Ray and referred to by Professor Mason in his 
memoir on the Ray collection in the National Museum, published in the 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1886. 

UKIAH, CALIFORNIA, J. W. Hupson. 


A Confession as to Errors in Hupa Linguistics. — An answer to 
some of Father Morice’s comments on my Hupa linguistic work’ may 
save his time in the future and valuable space in the columns of journals. 

In the first place, I well know when I published my Hufa T7exts that 
I was not presenting on the printed page all the phonetic facts of the lan- 
guage. I did intend, however, that all the really essential sounds should 
be expressed that it might be possible to differentiate the morphological 
elements. In this I failed in one important particular. The glottal stops* 
of Hupa escaped me at first. When finally they were recognized it was 
too late to insert them in so large a body of texts, had I felt justified in 
taking that liberty with such material, which I did not. This defect I 
expect to remedy by the publication of a special phonetic study of the 
principal morphological elements of Hupa in which I shall make use of 
mechanical methods. 

As to the dental series of stops,’ it may be well to repeat the real facts 
in the case which I have tried to make plain in several other places.* 
The Hupa have a set of dentals that are clearly sonants which I have 
therefore written as ¢@. These occur where Father Morice has written /. 
A second set are surds followed by a slight aspiration. As these sounds 
are in this respect very close to English ¢, I have used that character for 
them, but took care to say that the aspiration existed. They correspond 
to Father Morice’s #2. The third set are surd stops followed by suction, 
that is they are unaspirated. I have represented them by ¢ and Father 


1««The Unity of Speech among the Northern and the Southern Déné,’’ vol. 9, pp. 
720-737 of this journal, and ‘* Les Langues Dénées,”’ Z’ Année linguistigue, vol. 2, pp. 
205-247. 

* Father Morice represents what may be presumed to be glottal stops by an inverted 
period {-) and speaks of them as ‘‘hiatus’’ (loc, cit., Am, Anthr., p. 721). These 
glottal stops are discussed and illustrated in ‘‘ The Phonology of the Hupa Language, 
Part I.— The Individual Sounds,’’ Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Archeol. and Ethnol., 
vol. 5. 

5 Loc. cit., Am. Anthr., pp. 730 and 733-34. 

* Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Archeol. and Ethnol., vol. 1, p. 95; vol. 3, p. 8; vol. 
5, p- 14, pls. 4, 6, 7, and 8. 
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Morice by ’¢. Since the only points of difference are the methods of 
writing and the sonancy or surdness of the first set, I fail to see why 
Father Morice should charge that I ignored these important distinctions. 

The sound which Father Morice writes £/' has in all probability 
become in Hupa an entirely different sound. It is not a stopped sound 
plus an aspiration, but a continuant spirant in the post-palatal position 
having a sound very similar to ci in German when in that language it 
follows a back vowel. I dare say the Hupa have been very much to 
blame in thus violating the principles of Déné philology, but those who 
were guilty have been long dead, and although they were much better 
acquainted with the Hupa language than I can ever hope to be, they were 
not at all informed as to what was spoken among the Carriers. 

As to the errors in the translations of the Hupa Texts, much more 
might be said. Unfortunately Father Morice has missed some of the 
really choice ones. On the other hand he wishes me to say ‘‘ the house 
is /ying’’* when in reality it was standing and in good condition. I 
might have said ‘one river shall flow out wth thee,’’* had it not been 
that the eels were going up the stream just then and their master wished 
to say ‘‘as far as you are concerned there will be only one river that you 
may enter.’’ Had I then known Father Morice I should have explained 
all this in a footnote. ‘The Hupa sometimes employ figures of speech. 
Hwinnes/e has the literal meaning of ‘‘ my body’’ but the figurative 
meaning of my power ”’ or medicine.’’ 

Now that Father Morice has concluded that ‘all the other Déné lan- 
guages, without exception, are remarkably similar in their phonetics and 
morphology,’’ will he please tell us what Tolowa and Wailakki, two lan- 
guages in California so different from each other and Hupa as to be unin- 
telligible, are like ? 

P. E. Gopparp. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Morris K. Jesup died at his home in New York city, January 22, 
1908. For many years he held an important place in the commercial 
and economic life of New York, his most distinguished service being that 
of president of the Chamber of Commerce. He was identified with 
many social and philanthropic efforts toward the enhancement of the 
dignity and well-being of his fellow men. The special distinction he 
attained, and the unique feature of his life, was his continuous and effec- 

1 Loc. cit., Am. Anthr., p. 733. This Hupa sound has been carefully described and 
illustrated in ‘‘ The Phonology of the Hupa Language,’’ cited above, p. 12 and pl. 7. 


2 Loc. cit., Am. Anthr., p. 732; Hupa Texts, p, 110. 
3 Loc. cit., Am. Anthr., p. 735, footnote. 
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tive support of the increase and dissemination of knowledge. For several 
years he was president of the Syrian College at Beirut and one of its chief 
benefactors. As president of the Peary Arctic Club he supported both 
by word and deed explorations in the Far North. He was one of the 
founders of the American Museum of Natural History and during the last 
twenty-seven years its president. 

Probably no one of his generation contributed so variously and wisely to 
the development of scientific knowledge in general. Geography, botany, 
zoology, paleontology, and anthropology, all received timely and generous 
support. Thusall American scientists and educators have reason to mourn 
his death. Anthropologists in particular feel the loss keenly because he 
contributed annually large sums for the purchase of anthropological col- 
lections and for the expense of research at home and in the field. He 
seemed always moved by the desire that there should be in his own museum, 
or at least somewhere, a plain, simple, straightforward presentation of 
the facts from which a history of human culture could he inferred. 
Realizing the scantiness of knowledge he supported to the end extensive 
exploration and research in many fields. 

His most distinguished anthropological enterprise was the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition. He was greatly interested in the origin of aboriginal 
American culture and hoped the results of this expedition to northwestern 
America and northeastern Asia would throw some light upon the assumed 
cultural relation between the Old and New Worlds. The published 
memoirs of this expedition, now nearing completion, will ever be an appro- 
priate memorial to his interest in the development of anthropological 
knowledge. Perhaps his greatest contribution to anthropology in America 
was the support he gave to a number of workers in the subject, for by 
reason of his varied resources, he cleared the way, or created the oppor- 
tunities, by which they could do effective work. In this way he devel- 
coped men. ‘This was always his faith. Perhaps this was why he seemed 
to have an interest in every science. Whenever he saw a man in whom 
he had confidence achieving something worth while, his heart went out 
to him, and usually his purse as well. 

Mr Jesup was a man of high ideals and great personal dignity. He 
demanded that scientific work be housed, equipped, and conducted in 
the most dignified manner, and that men of science themselves conform 
in all respects to this ideal. 

Though not in any sense a man of science, Mr Jesup had a remark- 
able intuition for the right thing in scientific affairs and the necessary firm- 
ness to stand for its attainment even against great odds. 

‘ 
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Oto Village site in Nebraska. — Shortly after the publication of the 
last issue of the American Anthropologist, |received a communication from 
State Senator William R. Patrick, of South Omaha, to the effect that a 
large number of Indian house sites, similar to those described in my article 
on ‘* Archeology of the Ponca Creek District, Eastern Nebraska,’’ are 
situated on land owned by himself and by Mr Laurie Childs, in Sarpy 
county, about as far south of Omaha as the Ponca Creek district is north- 
ward therefrom. Mr Patrick offered to go over the ground with the 
writer for the purpose of determining if these house sites are similar to 
those farther north. The opportunity for our excursion came on March 
1, and its results fully compensated a hard tramp through the mud and 
snow of the first day of spring. 

The first house site examined lies within two hundred yards of Mr 
Childs’ residence on Fort Crook boulevard. It is situated upon the crest 
of a ridge 200 feet above the river valley and half a mile back from the 
eastern edge of the bluffs. A road had cut through near the site, and a 
face two feet deep had enabled us to find chipped flints and potsherds, 
the latter showing a sand binder while the sherds from Ponca Creek dis- 
trict have a binder of granitic rock. 

Altogether twenty sites were visited, and Mr Patrick assured me that 
there are scores of others on ridges nearer the river. All the sites are 
saucer-shaped depressions with entrance toward the south. 

One feature of these house sites is that joining some of the larger circles 
are smaller ones averaging 15 to 25 feet in diameter. Many of the circles 
are 5 feet deep and 120 to 130 feet in diameter. Refuse heaps and what 
I take to be tumuli are closely associated with the circles. The area cov- 
ered by the remains of the village is approximately 200 acres. 

In the Account of the Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in 1819-20, under the command of Major Stephen H. Long, com- 
piled by Edwin James, geologist and botanist of the expedition, is the fol- 
lowing (vol. 1, p. 145): ‘‘ The banks of the Missouri above the Platte, 
have long been frequented by the Indians, either as places of permanent 
or occasional residence. Deserted encampments are often seen. On the 
northeast side, near the mouth of Mosquito river [Iowa side of the Mis- 
souri, then about four miles from the Childs and Patrick village site], 
are the remains of an old Ioway village. Four miles above, and on the 
opposite [Nebraska] side, was formerly a village of the Otoes.’’ Refer- 
ence is also made to this village by Lewis and Clark, and several residents 
of Omaha had made long search for it, but owing to the inaccuracies in 
the survey a 1gles of Lewis and Clark it was supposed to have been situated 
several miles farther north, consequently it had not been found. 
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Messrs Childs and Patrick thoroughly appreciate the value of pre- 
serving these old sites. They will, however, be glad to allow a thorough 
study of the village for scientific purposes, but fortunately vandalism will 
be prohibited. 


3 sERT F. GILDER. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. Rovert F. 


The ‘‘ House of Tcuhu.’’ — The interesting article, ‘‘ A Fictitious 
Ruin in Gila Valley, Arizona,’’ by Dr Fewkes, published in the American 
Anthropologist, vol. 9, p. 510 sq., has brought to mind a somewhat simi- 
lar occurrence. ‘The ‘‘ genero de laberinto’’ of the Rudo Ensayo which 
Dr rewkes’ Pima informant explained as a children’s game, has most pro- 
bably its parallel among the Yaqui Indians. 

Many years ago, while ‘‘ hunting bones’’ in the Californian peninsula 
and on Espiritu Santo island, I also visited a small island opposite the bay 
of Pichilingue, where I found on the sandy soil, covering a surface of 
several meters, near the salt-pan (sa/iva), a great number of large bowl- 
ders. ‘These were laid out according to the plan of a labyrinth. The 
Mexican captain of our sailing boat told me that this formed part of a 
game of the Yaqui which was called ‘1a casa de Montezuma ’’ (ten Kate, 
Reisen in Noord-Amertka, Leiden, 1885, p. 57). The plan of it was 
not ‘‘ traced in the sand’’ like the Pima children’s game, but was formed 
by a bowlder outline. I venture nevertheless the supposition that the 
idea and purport were originally the same, based, first, on the similar 
labyrinth plan, and second on the fact that the Pima ‘‘call the figure 
Tcuhuki, ‘House of Tcuhu,’ a cultus hero sometimes identified with 
Moctezuma.’’ 


As the affinities and parallels between the Yaqui and Pima are quite 
close in many other respects, I have little doubt that the ‘‘ Montezuma’’ 
of the Yaqui isa cultus hero like Tcuhu. The latter is undoubtedly iden- 
tical with Seuh-heu, Su-hu, or Sugh-ha ( Re/zen, op. cit., p. 154). 

That Dr Fewkes has found the figure of the labyrinth in question on 
the walls of Casa Grande is the more interesting, as Tcuhu and Civano 
(Siwanno), according to Pima theogony, are relatives (op. cit., p. 154), 
and as the Pima call the Casa Grande the ‘‘ House of Civano’’ (Civan- 
oki, Siwannoki). Hence it would seem that the design of the Zeuhuki 
has a deeper signification than that of a game only. 

While reconnoitering in 1888, as a member of the Hemenway Expe- 
dition, the Gila and Salado country in search of sites of ruins, I frequently 
came across bowlder outlines on the surface, representing various figures 
and plans, not to speak of numerous petroglyphs. My field notes, with 
the plans and sketches made in those days, I have not at hand, but if my 
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memory serves me rightly, the labyrinth design was not rarely met with. 
I have even a dim recollection of having seen it on an old Pima war- 
shield. 

These notes were partly published in Corrections and Additions (in 
Dutch, 1889) of my book of travel above cited, and in Veriandlungen d. 
Berliner anthropol. Gesellschaft, 1889, p. 664 sq. 

Tokyo, JAPAN. H. TEN Kare. 


Bibliography of Anthropology. — A joint committee of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and the Folk-lore Society has published its First 
Annual Issue of a Bibliography of Anthropology and Folk-lore, compiled 
by Northcote W. Thomas (London, David Nutt, 57 Long Acre, price 
2s). Nos. 1-54 in the list are general; 55-275 pertain to Europe, 
276-528 to Asia, 529-677 to Africa, 678-688 to North America, 689- 
698 to South America, and 699-779 to Oceania, followed by an index of 
subjects and an index of authors. 

Notwithstanding the limitations of a bibliography of works published 
within the British Empire only, the beginning is a most promising one 
and certainly fulfils the duty of the two organizations that have initiated 
the project. Of other centers of anthropological research so much can not 
be said. Much remains to be done by the anthropological societies of the 
continent, and elsewhere in the Old World, while in America the reviews 
of periodical literature prepared by Dr Chamberlain for the American An- 
thropologist, and those by the same reviewer in the University of Toronto 
annual Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, excellent 
though they are, are all we have toward covering the vast field of anthro- 
pological literature in the Western Hemisphere. It is hoped that the day 
may not be distant when, by codperation of the leading institutions of 
learning in North America and South America, libraries included, a com- 
plete bibliography of American anthropology, regardless of how obscure 
the publications may be or whether issued in periodicals or not, will be 
available. This done, it will be less of a step to include the anthropolog- 
ical literature of the world. Not until that time arrives can students the 
world over know what others are doing in the same general field. There 
is urgent need that something looking to this end be done soon. Already 
are we so overwhelmed with contributions to the Science of Man that one 
knows not which way to turn when he desires to put his finger on even a 
reasonable number of writings relating to a given subjéct. Under such 
conditions, all the while growing more serious, what the future results 
will be can only be surmised. 
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The members of the American Anthropological Association, and 
especially those who by their labors are constantly in need, first of all, of 
a Bibliography of American Anthropology, are interested in the subject. 
How can we in America meet our British confréres at least half way ? 

W. 


Dr Lorimer Fison. — In the Reverend Dr Lorimer Fison, who died 
near Melbourne on December 29, 1907, Australian anthropology has lost 
one of its earliest scientific workers. He was born in England on Novem- 
ber 9, 1832, and went up to Caius College, Cambridge, but never took a 
degree ; after residing some time in Australia he became a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary and went to Fiji, and it was from him that Lewis H. Morgan drew 
important information for his ‘‘ Systems of Consanguinity.’’ Returning 
to Australia, Dr Fison met Dr A. W. Howitt, and a joint work on 
Australian marriage customs, etc., ‘‘ Kamilaroi and Kurnai,’’ appeared 
in 1880. Whatever his views at that date, Dr Fison subsequently dis- 
sented from Morgan’s interpretation of the facts in favor of primitive 
promiscuity, for in an address to the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science he took the view that the group marriage did 
not mean more than marital right or qualification by birth. Dr Fison, 
unfortunately, found little time for writing ; papers by him on Fijian cus- 
toms and kinship systems appeared in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute; he dealt with Fijian land tenure in the /:xfository Times of 
1905, and a year earlier he published in ‘‘ Tales of Old Fiji’’ a small 
part of his great store of knowledge of that island. Some years ago he 
received a Civil List pension, but, to the loss of anthropology, broken 
health forbade him to do much literary work. — WVa/ure, January 30, 1908. 

Since the above was extracted, news has reached us of the death at 
Melbourne, on March 8, of Dr Howitt. 


Cambridge University Accessions. — ‘The Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, says Vature, has acquired, by gift of the Rev. John 
Roscoe of the Church Missionary Society, a second instalment of selected 
native manufactures from Uganda. ‘The chief value of the gift lies in a 
unique set of relics of deceased Baganda kings, which, enclosed in ornate 
cases, were preserved by the people under the name of Lubare (i. e. the 
Deity) in special shrines placed under the guardianship of hereditary cus- 
todians. Of these king-gods, the most sacred objects of Baganda cult 
three generations are represented in the present collection. 

With the first Roscoe collection, which was supplemented by a valu- 
able gift of objects from the Katikiro of Uganda, the University acquired 
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Kibuka, the war god of the Baganda, who with all his appurtenances was 
safely unearthed from his ruined shrine in the Mawokota district. In this 
deity, as in the Lubare, personal relics form the essentials, and in Kibuka 
are enshrined the jaw-bone, etc., of the deified chief of that name, a 
renowned fighter who lived in the reign of Nakibinge, the eleventh king 
of the Baganda. 

Objects such as these are not readily to be obtained ; indeed it re- 
quired years of careful investigation and all the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained in the field by this veteran missionary to negotiate their safe 
removal from the ancient shrines of Uganda to the show-cases of the 
University museum. 

Hook-and-eye work. — ‘This term is suggested for that form of Malay- 
sian basketwork in which the end of a rattan stem or split is whittled 
down like the point of a toothpick or a quill pen. The slender end, often 
quite long, is thrust through a hole or curved about a border, and then is 
caught down under the texture. Some of these slender ends are carried 
down on the inside of a burden basket and form the stays about which 
the uniting knotwork is wrapped. This technic is quite widely dispersed 
in Malaysia, and I desire to know whether there is a better name in use. 
The slender end passing through or about another strip resembles closely 
a hook and eye. 


O. T. Mason. 
U. S. NATIONAL Museum. 


H. W. Seron-Karr, Esq., of Wimbledon, England, has presented 
to the ‘department of archeology of the American Museum of Natural 
History seventy-one specimens ef paleolithic implements collected by him 
in the districts of Poondi and Cazeepet, Madras Presidency, India. These 
implements are of red argillaceous sandstone and were washed out of 
Pleistocene alluvial deposits containing quartzite bowlders. The depart- 
ment has received from Mr Alanson Skinner a series of specimens col- 
lected for the Museum last year in Ontario, Livingston, and Erie counties, 
New York, from sites formerly occupied by the Seneca and Neutral 
Indians. 


SicNor Ravana, Minister of Public Instruction at Rome, has ap- 
pointed a special commission to direct and supervise the excavations at 
Herculaneum, composed of Commendatore Gattini, administrative di- 
rector of the Museum of Naples ; Signor De Petra, professor of archeology 
in the University of Naples; Professor Gabrici and Professor Dall’ Osso, 
both of the Naples Museum ; Professor Sogliano, director of the excava- 
tions at Pompeii ; Commendatore Avena, director of the technical office 
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of the monuments of Naples; and two civil engineers of the province of 
Naples. 


THE culeEFs of the Six Nations in New York, through the Onondaga 
tribe, which has been the keeper of the archives throughout the history 
of the Iroquois Confederacy, have conferred on Director John M. Clarke, 
of the New York State Museum, the title of Hos-sa-na-ga’-da, the Bearer 
of the Names, in recognition of his official custodianship of the Iroquois 
wampums which were transferred to the state in 1898. The title is to be 
transmitted in perpetuity with the directorship of the State Museum. 

WE REGRET to record the death of Sir Denzil Ibbetson, noted par- 
ticularly for his report on the ethnology of the district of Karnal, India, 
based on a profound knowledge of the peasant ciasses, in which he clearly 
advocated the theory that their religion was to be found not in the 
sacred books recorded in Sanscrit, but in the cults and beliefs connected 
with the worship of the rural ‘‘ godlings,’’ as Ibbetson designated them. 


Pror. Davip C. WeELts has been appointed by the Dartmouth 
Scientific Association a member of the committee of arrangements, to 
represent the subject of anthropology, at the summer meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science to be held at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., commencing June 29, as decided 
at the recent convocation in Chicago. 


THE seventh meeting of the International Congress of Criminal An- 
thropology will open at Turin on April 28, under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Lombroso. Communications relating to the congress should be 
addressed to the Secretariate of the Congress, Instituto di Medicina 
Legale, Via Michelangelo 26, Torino, Italy. 

Pror. W. Ripceway, professor of archeology in the University of 
Cambridge, has been elected president of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, and also president of the Section of Anthropology of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which is to hold its next 
meeting at Dublin in September next. 


WE LEARN from WVafure that Sir Norman Lockyer has been unani- 
mously elected president and an honorary member of the Penzance 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society in recognition of his services to 
the study of the circles and other prehistoric remains in west Cornwall. 


Mr C. V. HarrMan, curator of the ethnological section of the Car- 
negie Museum in Pittsburg, has received the call to a similar position in 
the ethnological department of the Riks-museum at Stockholm, succeed- 
ing the late Dr Hjalmar Stolpe. 
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A BILt has been introduced in the Senate by Senator Teller for the 
erection of a memorial to John Wesley Powell, late director of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology and the United States Geological Survey. 


A CRIMINOLOGICAL INSTITUTE is to be established in connection with 
the government prison at Buenos Aires. Particular attention will be paid 
to criminal psychology and forensic psychiatry. 

THE anthropological collections made by Mr Henry G. Bryant among 
the Eskimo, have been presented by him to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE SoctéTeE PREHISTORIQUE DE FRANCE will hold its annual congress 
at Chambéry from August 24 to August 30. 
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